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BRITISH  WELFARE   WORK 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
LONDON,  England— Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher,  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  in  reply  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind  which  waited  upon  him  to  urge 
t  n%f"'ste p s  n  sh^ul d  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  "recommendations  made  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  inter-departmental 
committee,  stated  that  the  War  Cabi- 
net had  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of 
a  special  department  in  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  to  deal  with 
the  question,  and  had  sanctioned  the 
expenditure  required  for  immediate 
administrative  purposes.  Sanction  had 
also  boon  given  to  the  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  one  for  Scotland,  whose  first  duty 
would  be  to  advise  the  departments 
on  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  the 
consideration  of  the  War  Cabinet.  In 
pursuance  of  these  decisions  he  pro- 
posed to  set  up  a  small  department 
and  he  was  at  present  engaged  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  England  and  Wales  of 
which  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  the  parlia- 
mentary secretary  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  had  consented  to  act 
as  chairman.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
possible  to  settle  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  very  shortly.  It  would  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  advisory 
committee  whether  the  schemes  pre- 
pared were  of  such  a  reasonable  and 
practical  nature  as  to  secure  accep- 
tance by  the  Treasury  and  the  War 
Cabinet.  He  proposed  to  put  on  the 
committee  some  blind  men  represen- 
tatives and  there  would  also  be 
women  representatives. 
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-— -Wllia  •Woman  Knits  Bap. 

Shelburn  M.  Kincaid.  Cap- 
tain of  Police  Joseph  jjRricaid,  who 
recently  left  for  Camp  Devens  will 
probably  cherish  his  comfort  kit 
more  Jlisn  ever  no*  that  he  has 
learrTed/ who  made  It  for  him.  On 
kit  at  camp,  he  tounrl  a 
s-taunE  that  the  bac  was 
:ila  Fitch  of  Chester.  He 
letter  of  thanks  and  has  now 
atter  in  return,  in  which 
Stated  that  she  is  totally 
hlind  and  the  only  eye  she  had  was 
the  eye  of  the  knitting:  needle.  It 
was  the  fourth  bag  she  had  sent 
away.  
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FOB  WAR'S  BLIP 

Milton  Committee  in  Charge  of 
This  Work  Held  Meeting  Last 
Night  to  Discuss  Campaign. 
General  Clement  to  Address 
Meeting  in  Near  Future — Offi* 
cers  Are  Elected 


A  meeting  was  held  last  evening 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American-British-French- 
Belgium  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund.  The  Milton  committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Slocum,  Mrs.  Ward 
Wallace,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Chapin,  W. 
W.  Anspach,  B.  B.  Cannon,  J.  E.  Has- 
tings. 

The  primary  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion as  indicated  by  its  name,  is  the 
creation  of  a  fund  for  the  permanent 
care  of  the  blind  soldiers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium,  and  of 
America  in  the  event  of  American 
soldiers  being  blinded. 

The  committee  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  have  General 
C.  M.  Clement  of  Sunbury  at  Milton 
at  an  early  date. 

The  following  officers  wer#  chosen: 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Slocum,  chairman. 

W.  W.  Anspach,  treasurer. 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Chapin,  secretary. 


British  soldiers  blinded  In  the  war  find 
no  difficulty  In  niw!'(j>lng,  acTOrSing  to 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  says  he  knows 
of  many  soldier  heroes  who.  having  lost 
their  sight,  have  married,  and  that  the 
unions  without  exception  are  success- 
ful—as more  married  unions  would  be  if 
husband  and  wife  were  always  blind  to 
each  other's  faults. 
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Blijjtf  Man  "Sees"" 
and  Understands 
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"Intolerance' 


slrgeant-Majov  Robert  Middlemiss  isj 
the  type  of  hero  all  men  are  eager  to  I 
honor.  He  bears  an  affliction  which  to 
most  men  would  be  an  unspeakable  ca- 
lamity with  soldierly  patience  and  good 
cheer.  He  offered  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  eyesight  alone  was  taken. 
Sergeant-Major  Middlemiss  of  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Bortfereis  was 
blinded  by  a  shell  explosion  in  the  first 
line  of  trenches  at  the  Dardanelles, 
April  23,  1913. 

Because  he  is  otherwise  in  perfect 
physical  condition,  and  because  his 
previous  education  enabled  him  to 
grasp  methods  of  reading,  typewriting 
and  other  activities  for  the  blind  in  a 
rapid  fashion,  this  stalwart  soldier  was 
elected  to  come  to  America  to  plead  for 
funds  for  the  education  of  blinded  sol- 
diers in  the  arts  of  peace  in  order  to 
make  them  again  self-supporting.  He 
is  accompanied  everywhere  by  his 
brave  little  wife,  a  young  and  attrac- 
tive woman.  "With  her  he  attended  D. 
W  Griffith's  "Intolerance."  Of  this 
lie  says:  "I  attended  a  number  of  plays 
in  London  and  New  York,  but  as  none 
of  them  were  my  impressions  so  real 
or  the  illusion  so  genuine  as  at  'Intol- 
erance.' " 
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BETTER  CARE  FOR  WOUNDED 

American  Doctors  Devise  Improved  Meth- 
ods That  Are  Adopted  by  the  British- 
Fewer  Examinations  of  Dressings — 
Standardized   Splints 

"With  the  American  Army  in  France, 
Sunday,  Jan.  G  (By  the  Associated  Press)— 
Plans  for  the  care  of  American  soldiers  in- 
clude a  radical  departure  from  former 
methods  of  treating  wounded.  An  an- 
nouncement made  today  by  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Bradley  says  that  a  method  has  been 
formulated  assuring  each  case  continuous 
treatment  from  the  dressing  station  on  the 
fighting  line  through  many  hands  to  the 
base  hospital.  This  coordination  has  been 
worked  out  by  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  wjio  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  surgery  section. 
It  does  away  with  the  more  frequent  ex- 
amination of  wound  dressings  which  has 
been  the  method  in  other  armies.  Another 
departure  is  the  standardization  of  splints. 
Heretofore  every  surgeon,  even  in  the  arm- 
ies, used  splints  of  his  own  devising,   mak- 


ing a  great  number  of  varieties.  The.  Brit- 
ish Army  doctors  have  been  so  impressed 
with  4he  American  plan  and  the  manual 
explaining  it  that  they  asked  and  received 
permission  1^ adopt  it  themselves. 

Early  Education  for  Blind 

Plans  for  the  care  of  the  blind  include 
instruction  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  wound  has  been  received,  ex- 
perience in  other  armies  having  shown 
that  quick  treatment  and  instruction  are 
most  valuable  .  Personal  instruction  will 
be  continued  by  the  Army  until  the  blind 
reach  the  United  States.  Dr  Goorge  K. 
de  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia  will  be  in 
charge  of  treatment  of  the  blind,  and  also 
will  direct  all  head  surgery,  such  as  throat 
and   facial. 

In  these  departures,  as  well  as  in  others, 
American  medical  men  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  all  the  other 
armies.  They  have  adopted  the  best  Of 
each  and  they  have  made  improvements 
where  it  is  possible.  The  doctors  have 
found  most  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  effi- 
cient litter  for  removing  wounded  from  the 
trenches.  The  American  Expeditionary 
Force  has  adopted  French  hammock-lit- 
ters in  which  the  wounded  sit  up. 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  speedy  treat- 
ment of  wounds  results  in  a  greater  saving 
of  life,  divisional  ambulance  sections  have 
been  mobilized  to  three-quarters  of  their 
strength.  It  is  expected  the  resulting 
speed  will  almost  cause  a  merging  of  the 
collection  of  field  hospitals  and  the  evacu- 
ation hospitals  where  there  are  special 
operating  rooms  and  special  wards  for 
special  injuries.  Up  to  this  time  only  male 
nurses  have  been  used  at  advanced  hos- 
pitals, but  the  new  American  plans  pro- 
vide for  female  nurses  there,  the  British 
and   French   having  found   them   valuable. 


Great  Change  Since  Spanish  War 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  condi- 
tions since  Spanish  war  days  when,  be- 
cause most  wounds  resulted  from  bullets 
it  was  found  advisable  not  to  operate 
quickly.  Now  most  wounds  are  caused  by 
shrapnel,  which  makes  it  advisable  to 
operate  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  prominent  American  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  now  in  France  are  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  George 
E.  Brewer  of  New  York,  Dr.  Harvey  Cusn- 
ing  of  Harvard,  Dr.  F.  A.  Washburn  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Samuel  Lloyd  of  New  York, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Gibson  of  New  YorK,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Harts  cf  Philadelphia,  Dr.  F.  A.  Besley 
of  Northwestern  University,  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Peck  of  New  York,  Dr.  F.  D.  Murphy 
of  Washington  University,  Dr.  Marshall 
Clinton  of  Buffalo  Dr.  C.  R.  Clark  of 
Youngstown,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Dr.  B.  R.  Shurly,  of  Detroit,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Flint  of  Yale. 

"With  these  specialists  are  associated 
other  physicians  and  surgeons  of  ability. 
Many  of  them  have  brought  their  own 
Staffs,  Dr.  Peck  having  an  entire  staff  of 
nurses  and  assistants,  who  worked  with 
lim  in  the  operating  room  at  Roosevelt 
hospital,  New  York. 

3ick  Chart  Like  Weather  Chart 

The  sick  chart  nowadays  resembles  the 
weather  record,  going  up  when  it  is  damp 
and  snowy  and  going  down  when  it  is  clear 
and  cold.  It  is  claimed  that  the  many 
cases  due  to  pneumonia  or  other  affections 
of  the  respiratory  tract  are  caused  largely 
by  the  crowding  in  barracks  and  billets  of 
newly  landed  men.  While  the  sick  rate 
of   seasoned    troops   is    slightly    more    than 


2  per  cent,  that  of  those  newly  landed  is 
just  under  5  per  ent;  elaborate  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  making  records 
of  venereal  diseases.  So  far  the  venereal 
rate  has  been  good,  numbering  four  in 
each  thousand,  including  cases  contracted 
in  the  United  States. 

All  the  specialists  have  been  grouped  un- 
der the  following  sections:  Head,  muscle3 
and  joints,  venereal  diseases,  skin  diseases, 
surgery,  general  medicine,  X-ray  labora- 
tory and  mental  diseases.  When  it  is  de- 
termined that  they  are  permanently  unfit 
for  further  Army  service,  wounded  men 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States.  Ample 
hospital  room  is  being  obtained  and  seven- 
teen hospital  trains  have  been  ordered. 


WOUNDED    TO    STAY    ABROAD 

Americans  Will  Be  Kept  There  Till  It  Is 
Detcrm  ned  They  Are  Permanently  Un- 
fit fr  Service — Dorchester  Man  One  of 
Four  Dead  from  Massachusetts 

With  the  American  Army  in  France. 
Jan  7  (by  the  As-sociated  Press)— Elabo- 
rate plana  for  the  care  of  American  sick, 
wounded  and  blind  -oldiers  were  announced 
by  Surgeon  General  Bradley.  These 
plans  contemplate  ample  hospital  room  for 
every  soldier  requiring  attention.  In  ad- 
dition 15  complete  hospital  trains  have 
been  ordered  in  England  and  two  in  France 
and  more  will  be  ordered  later. 

The  largest  drug  order  ever  made  in 
England  has  just  been  placed  by  the 
American  expeditionary  forces.  Every- 
thing possible  is  being  purchased  in  Europe 
in   order  to   save   cargo   space.  , 

The  only  wounded  men  who  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  will  be  those 
who,  it  is  determined,  are  permanently 
unfit  for  army  service.  The  great  number 
of  eminent  American  specialists  and  sur- 
geons in  the  army  assures  to  the  average 
enlisted  man  infinitely  better  treatment 
than   would   be   possible   in   his   own   home. 
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bundIoldiers 
jceep  fighting  on 

England    Finds    Use    for    Mer 

Who   Lost  Their  Sight 

at  the  Front. 


1,000       LEARNING       TRApES 


St.     Dunstan's     School     in     London 

Keeps    Spirit    Aiive    Among    Men 

Who  Suffered  for  Country. 


[take  up  their  lives  anew  with  the  same 
courage  and.  resourcefulness  with  which 
they  faced  German  shell  and  rifle  fire 
is  described  in  a  report  Jutft  issued  by  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  Regent's  (Park,  London. 
In  the  report  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  him- 
self blind,  tells  bow  the  blinded  have 
learned  in  St.  Dunstan's  to  be  success- 
ful at  one  or  more  of  the  following  oc- 
cupations: Massage,  shorthand  writing, 
telephone  operating,  boot  repairing, 
mat  making,  basket  making,  joinery, 
poultry  farming,  and  market  gardening. 

"  The  newly  blindt d  soldier  is  not  al- 
lowed to  slip  into  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  which  usually  engulfs  a  man 
who  has  suddenly  lost  the  precious  gift 
of  sight,"  says  Sir  Arthur.  "  Instead, 
his  fighting  spirit  is  roused,  as  he  hears 
to  what  full  and  Wonderful  lives  others 
can  win  through ;  closed  -eyelids  do  not 
mean  lack  of  vision,  what  others  can 
make  of  life  he  can  also  make,  and  al- 
ready his  spirits  are  cheered  as  he 
eagerly  plans  his  new  campaign." 

St.  Dunstan's  is  situated  on  the  estate 
placed  at  the.  disposal  of  the  Blinded 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee  by 
its  owner,  Otto,  Kahn  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  Under  arrangements  with  the 
War  Office,  soldiers  with  badly  dam- 
aged eyes  are  drafted  to  the  Second 
London  General  Hospital,  or,  in  case 
heavy  fighting  has  made  the  casualty 
list  occupy  the  entire  accomodations 
there,  the  men  are  sent  to  the  Third 
London  General  Hospital.  Once  at  these 
hospitals,  the  blinded  come  directly  un- 
der the  care-  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Members 
of  the  staff  visit  them  daily  while  they 
are  still  in  the  hospital  and  encourage 
them  to  bear  up  under  the  awful  de- 
pression which  accompanies  the  first 
moments  of  a  lifetime  of  blindness. 

Nearly  a  thousar.d  Englishmen  have 
been  blinded  in  the  fighting  so  far,  and 
of  this  number  224  have  already  passed 
out  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  having 
learned  one  or  possibly  two  useful 
trades.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
recorded  that  the  blind  man  is  making 
a  better  living  now  than  he  did  before 
his  misfortune.  There,  are  .154  inmates 
in  St!  Dunstan's  at  present  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  practi- 
cally double  the  capacity  of  the  Hostel. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  principally  staffed, 
according  to  the  report,  by  members 
of  the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments, 
strengthened  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
paid  orderlies  and  trained  nurses.  In 
the  workshops,  while  there  are  sighted 
foremen  in  each  department,  the  in- 
struction is  mainly  given  by  men  who 
are  themselves  blind.  The  more  intel- 
ligent and  apt  soldiers  are  kept  to  bf 
pupil  teachers  in  order  that  the  new- 
comer may  feel  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  profiting  by  the  knowledgf 
of  a  man  who  was  himself  blinded  or> 
the  battlefield  only  a  short  while  be- 
fore. The  working  day  is  divided  be- 
tween the  classrooms  and  the  work- 
shops or  training  schools.  Two  and  a 
half  hours  in  the  morning  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon  are  the  fixed 
times  for  work. 

The  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  are  taught 
to  play  as  well  as  work.  They  row, 
swim,  and  complete  in  walking  and  run- 
ning races  and  tugs-of-war.  Pushball  Is 
played,  and  physical  drill  at  the  com- 
mand of  blinded  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers is  regularly  practiced  when  row- 
ing is   out  of  season. 

They  have  two  dances  every  week,  on.- 
an   instruction   night   for  beginners,    the 
other    what    the    men    Call     "  a    regular 
ball,"   to   which   each  of  them   may   in- 
vite    a.     woman     guest.       Almost     ever; 
blinder!    soldier    in    St.    Dunstan's    play 
some  kind  of  musical  instrument,   froi 
a  tin  whistle  to  piano  or  violin.     Thos 
with  talent  are  taught  singing. 


How  England  Is  meeting  flic  problem 
of  how  to  care  for  her  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  how  to  inspire  them  to 
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PLAN  HGHT 

TO  SAVE  U.  S. 
J  WOUNDED 

Doctors  Will  Wage  Sci- 
entific Surgical  Battle 
for  the  Soldiers 


METHOD  INCLUDES 
RADICAL  DEPARTURE 


[By  Associated  Press.] 

"WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN 
FRANCE,  Jan.  7— Plans  for  the  care  of 
American  soldiers  Include  a  radical  de- 
parture from  former  methods  of  treat- 
in?  wounded.  An  announcement  by 
'Surgeon-General  Bradley  says  that  a 
method  has  been  formulated  assuring 
each  ease  continuous"  treatment  from 
the  dressing  station  on  the  fighting  line 
through  many  hands  to  the  base  hos 
pital. 

This  co-ordination  has  *een  worked 
out  by  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  surgery  section. 
It  does  away  with  the  more  frequent  ex- 
amination of  wound  dressings,  which  has 
been  the  method  in  other  armies. 

Standardize  Appliances 

Another  departure  is  the  standardiza- 
tion of  splints.  Heretofore  every  sur- 
geon, even  in  the  armies,  used  splints 
A  his  own  devising,  making  a  great 
number  of  varieties.  The  British  army 
doctors  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
American  plan  and  the  manual  explain- 
ing it  that  they  asked  and  received  per- 
mission to  adopt  it  themselves. 
■  Plans  for  the  care  of  the  bllndjnclude 
instruction  to  begin  as  soorrtK^possibte 
after  the  wound  has  been  received,  ex- 
perience in  other  armies  having  shown 
that  quick  treatment  and  instruction 
ire  most  valuable.  Personal  instruction 
ivill  be  continued  by  the  army  until  the 
blind  reach  the  United  States.  Dr. 
ge  E.  De  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia 
■vill  be  in  charge  of  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  also  will  direct  all  head 
surgery,  such  as  throat  and  facial 

Speed    Effective 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  speedy 
;reatment  of  wounds  results  in  a  greater 


SVfcg  of  life,  divisional  ambulance  sec- 
tions have  been  mcbilized  to  three  quar-i 
f.ers  of  their  strength.  It  is  expected 
the  resulting  speed  will  almost  cause  a 
merging  of  the  collection  of  field  hospi- 
tals and  the  evacuation  hospitals,  where 
there  are  special  operating  rooms  and 
special  wards  for  special  injuries.  Up 
o  this  time  male  nurses  have  been 
ised  at  advanced  hospitals,  but  the  new 
American  plans  provide  for  female 
lurse.s  there. 

Some  of  the  prominent  American 
physicians  and  surgeons  now  in  France 
ire  Dr.  George  W,  Crile  of  Cleveland, 
Dr.  George  E.  Brewer  <  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  of  Harvard,  Dr.  F. 
\.  Washburn  of  Boston,  Dr.  Samuel 
L.loyd  of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  L.  Gibson  of 
-Jew  York,  Dr.  B.  H.  Harte  of  Phila-! 
lelphia,  Dr.  F.  A.  Besley  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck  of 
STew  York,  Dr.  F.  D.  Murphy  of  Wash- 
ngton  University,  Dr.  Marshall  Clin- 
ton of  Buffalo,  Dr.  C.  R.  Clark  of 
I'oungstown.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark  of  Indian- 
apolis, Dr.  B.  R.  Shurley  of  Detroit,  Dr. 
T.  E.  Flint  of  Yale. 
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Have 

le  to  Aid  Blind 


TjPf*  Daughters  of  the  AmefT 
revolution  will  conduct  a  war  bread 
&nd  cake  sale  in  connection  with  a 
Loan  Exhibit  of  ancient  and  modern 

fed  covers,  laces  and  embroideries  in 
he  chapel   of   the   Second   Reformed 
Church   at   an   early  date.      This   ex- 
hibit will  be  of  interest  to  all  house- 
keepers and  as  the  entrance  fee  will 
be  but  ten  cents  there  is  no  reason 
why    anyone    should    fail    to    see    it. 
The  object  for  which  this  entertain-, 
ment   is   held    cannot    fail   to   appeal! 
to  all.     The  relief  of  those  perman 
ently  blinded  in  the     present     war 
among    whom    our    own    brave    boys, 
will    soon  be   numbered,   must  touch 
the  hearts  of  every  loyal  American. ) 
This  city  is  rich  in  laces,  old  home-! 
spun  textiles,  and  odd  curious  patch- 1 
work.      There    is    little    doubt    that' 
visitors  will   be   well   repaid   for   the  | 
trouble    of    coming    to    look    at    the 
forthcoming  collection. 

This  will  be  but  one  feature  of 
the  work  for  the  relief  of  the  blind. 
May  we  not  hope  that  New  Bruns- 
wick will  this  winter  equal  or  exceed 
its  attainments  of  last  summer  when 
it  sent  so  creditable  a  sum  as 
result  of  the  garden  part; 


pEWCAHS  DEVISE 
HEW  WAR  SURGERY 

Trea 


Adopt  ]a  Method  of  Continuous 


i  reatment  from    Front 
to  Basa  Hospital. 


ALSO  STANDARDIZE  SPLINTS 


British  Army  Doctors  Will  Use  the 

Innovations — Joan    of    Arc's 

Memory  Honored. 


WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN 
FRANCE,  Jan.  6,  (Associated  Pre^s.)— 
Plans  for  the  care  of  American  soldiers 
Include  a  radical  departure  from  former 
methods  of  treating  wounded.  An  an- 
nouncement made  today  by  Surgeon 
General  Bradley  says  that  a  method  has 
been  formulated  assuring  each  case  con- 
tinuous treatment  from  the  dressing  .sta- 
tion on  the  fighting  line  through  many 
hands  to  the  base  hospital. 

This  co-ordination  has  been  worked 
out  ty  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  surgery  section. 
It  does  away  with  the  more  frequent 
examination  of  wound  dressings  which 
has  been  the  method  in  other  armies. 

Another  departure  is  the  standardiza- 
tion of  splints.  Heretofore  every  sur- 
feon,  even  in  the  armies,  used  splints 
of  his  own  devising,  making  a  gre~t 
number  of  varieties.  The  British  Arrtiy 
doctors  have  been  so  Impressed  with  the 
American  plan  and  the  manual  ex- 
plaining it,  that  they  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  adopt'  it  them- 
selves. 

Plans  for  the  pare .fttJjhe  blind  include 
Instruction  to  begin  as  iHW'tt*  possible 
after  the  wound  has  been  received,  ex- 
perience in  other  armies  having  shown 
that  quick  treatment  and  instruction  are 
most  valuable.  Personal  instruction  wi:l 
be  continued  hy  the  army  until  the  blind 
reach  the  United  States.  Dr.  George  E. 
de  Sch-welnltz  of  Pniladelphia  will  be  in 
charge  of  treatment  of  the  blind,  and 
also  will  direct  all  head  surgery,  such  as 
throat  and  facial. 

Hammock  Litter  Adopted. 

In  these  departures,  as  well  as  In 
others.  American  medical  men  have  ha'' 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  all  the 
other  armies.  They  have  adopted  the 
best  features  of  each  and  they  have  made 
Improvements  where  it  is  possible.  The 
doctors  have  found  most  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  efficient  litter  for  removing 
wounded  from  the  trenches.  The  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force  has  adopted 
French  hammock  Utters,  in  Which  the 
Wounded  sit  up. 

Since  It  has  been  found  that  speedy 
treatment  of  wounds  results  in  a  greater 
saving  of  life,  divisional  ambulance  sec- 
tions have  hem  mobilized  to  three- 
quarters  of  their  strength,  It  is  ex- 
pected   the   resulting  epeed    will    almost 


I  cause  a  merging  of  the  collection  on 
field  hospitals  and  the  evacuation 
hospitals,      where      there      are      special 

■  operating  rooms  and  special  wards   for 

'special  injuries.  Up  to  this  time  oniy 
male  nurses  have  been  used  at  advanced 
hospitals,    but   the   new   American   plans 

i  provide    for    female    nurses     there,     the 

1  British   and  French  having  found  them 

\  valuable. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  con- 

i  dition.s    since    Spanish    war    days   when, 

'  because  most  wounds  resulted  from 
bullets,  it  was  found  advisable  not  to 
operate  quickly.  Now  most  wounds  are 
caused  by  shrapnel,  which  makes  it 
advifable     to     operate     as     speedily     as 

]  possible. 

Some  of  the  prominent  American  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  now  in  France  are 

jDr.  George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland,  Dr. 
George  E.  Brewer  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Harvey  Cushing  of  Harvard,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Washburn  of  Boston,  Dr.  Samuel  Lloyd 
of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  L.  Gibson  of  New 
York.  Dr.  R.  H.  Harte  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  F.  A.  Besley  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck  of  New 
York,  Dr.  F.  D.   Murphy  of  Washington 

I  University,  Dr.  Marshall  Clinton  of  Buf- 
falo, Dr.  C.  R.  Clark  of  Youngstown, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clark  of  Indianapolis,  Dr.  B. 
R.  Shurly  of  Detroit,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Flint 
of  Yale. 

With  these  specialists  are  associated 
other  physicians  and  surgeons  of  ability. 
Many  of  them  have  brought  their  own 
staffs.  Dr.  Peck  having  an  entire  staff 
of  nurses  and  assistants  who  worked 
with  him  in  the  operating  room  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York. 

Variations    In    Stck    Chart. 

The  sick  chart  nowadays  resembles 
the  weather  record,  going  up  when  It 
is  damp  and  snowy  and  going  down 
when  it  Is  clear  and  cold.  It  is  said 
that  the  many  cases  due  to  pneumonia 
or  other  affections  of  the  respiratory 
tract  art  caused  largely  by  the  crowding 
in  barracks  and  billets  of  newly  landed 
men.  While  the  sick  rate  of  seasoned 
troops  is  slightlv  more  than  2  per 
cent.,  that  of  those  newly  landed  is 
just  under  5  per  cent. 

All  the  specialists  have  been  grouped 
under  the  following  sections:  Head. 
muscles  and  joints,  blood  diseases,  skin 
diseases,  surgery,  general  medicine, 
X-ray  laboratory  and  mental  diseases. 
When  it  it  determined  that  they  are 
permanently  unfit  for  further  army 
service,  wounded  men  will  be  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Ample  hospital 
room  is  being  obtained  and  seventeen 
hospital  trains  have  been  ordered. 

Masses  for  both  American  and  French 
dead  were  said  in  the  churches  of 
France  today  on  the  occasion  of  the 
national  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  At  her  birthplace,  the 
little  village  of  Domremy,  many  pil- 
grims, who  had  come  miles  to  wor- 
ship at  the  little  church  where  France's 
paint  was  baptized,  were  unable  to  gain 
entrance  at  the  service,  and  knelt  in  the 
snow  while  mass  was  being  celebrated. 

Within  the  church  American  and 
French  flags  were  draped  over  the  altar 
where  Joan  of  Arc  worshipped.  Pil- 
grims and  some  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, who  had  traveled  a  long  distance 
to  be  present,  were  received  by  the  local 
priests  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies at  which  a  battalion  of  French 
troops  assisted. 
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JJ'OliKS  TO  TEACH 
WAR'S  BLIND  MEX 
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MRS.    BENJAMIN    R.    RUSSELL. 
Realizing    that    the    restoration    of 
self-reliance   i.s  the  most  valued  gift 
to  men  blinded    through  the  misfor- 
tunes  of   war.    Mrs.   Russell,   wife   of 
Col.  Benjamin  Reeve  Russell,  United 
Urine    Corps,    is   taking   les- 
sons  in     basket     weaving     and     the 
wrapping     of     wires     for     ejectrical 
equipment   so   that  she   may  be   able 
to  impart  this  knowledge  should  th» 
;ion    arise.      Recently      In      New 
York  a  number  of  blind  were  taught 
wrapping    acquiring   the  art   so 
dy    that    within    a   month's   time 
were       self-supporting.     Mrs. 
ell  is  chairman  of  the  American 
woman's  home  service  committee  for 
the    equipment    of    the    Government 
ee    hospitals    in    the    New    York 
district. 
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BEITISH  PEERESS  PRAISES 

PROVIDENCE  WOMEN'S  WORK 

Mrs.  AV.  W.  White  Kecflres  Better 
from    I.ady   Paset. 

Appreciation  of  work  done  in  Provi- 
dence for  soldiers  blindetl  in  the  war  is 
contained  in  a  Tel  LSI'  from  Lady  (Arthur) 
Paget  in  London,  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American-British-French- 
Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  received  by  i.-rs.  W.  W.  White,  X 
Brown  street,  chairman  of  the  fund  >n 
Providence. 

"Since  the  United  States  took  up  the 
sword  of  righteousness,"  says  Lady  Paget 
in  her  letter,  "we  are  all  drawn  more 
closely  together,  doing  whatever  falls  to 
our  lot  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 
And  seeing  what  my  countrywomen  have 
done  for  the  blind,  I  am  more  than  ever 
proud  that  I,   too,  am  American  born." 
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li    MUSIC  FOR  THEJBIMU ' 

TVyTUSIC  is  being  used  iii  'the  work  of 
cajaPS  for  the  blind  soldiers  and 
sailori  <j»  this  war;  to  furnish  an  occu- 
pation*iliStv,s.Qme  of  the  blind,  and  to 
bring  out  a  more  ready  response  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  for  this  work.  Its  value  is 
shown  in  the  enormous  sums  raised. 

According  to  the  foreign  news  serv- 
ice of  the  woman's  committee.  Lady 
Pearson  has  a  large  establishment  for 
this  purpose  in  London.  In  charge  of 
the  work  is  a  blind  musician,  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  men  and  women  who  are 
almost  all  blind  themselves.  Words  and 
music  are  translated  into  Braille,  and 
transcribed  for  the  use  and  instruction 
of  the  blind  soldiers.  Concert  companies 
are  then  formed  among  them,  and  con- 
cert engagements  arranged  by  a  large 
staff  of  secretaries.  These  companies  go 
all  over  the  British  isles,  raising  money 
for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  1916 
they  raised  over  £9,000;  in  1917  the  last 
account  estimated  that  the  sum  would 
exceed  £20,000. 
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Battle  Blinded  Soldier  Writes 
onderfuT  Words  of  Comfort  to 
Mother  of  Boy  Who  Is  Killed 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  the  mother  of  a  gallant  young- 
officer  who  died  for  England  in  France,  written  by  one  of  his  comrades 
who  was  blinded  in  battle.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Every  word  in  it  goes 
to  the  heart  as  it  comes  from  the  heart.  Its  rare  beauty  will  place  it 
among  the  classics  of  war. 

"You  know  how  we  all  loved  the  'Babe.'  He  was  the  youngest'and 
the  LIVEST  thing  I  ever  came  across,  and  if  one  had  happened  to  hold 
the  dreadful  old  ideas  about  death,  the  passing  of  these  wonderful  boys 
would  be  enough  to  show  how  grotesque  they  were; 

''I  can't  feel  somehow  in  writing  to  the  'Babe's'  mother  that  I  am 
writing  to  a  comparative  stranger,  so  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  seem  to 
tresspass  on  too  sacred  ground.  I  have  never  yet  lost  any  of  those 
nearest  to  me,  and  I  know  that  I  can  never  conceive  what  a  loss  like 
this  must  mean  to  you  all. 

"I  think  that  somehow  all  of  us  who  have  been  out  there  must 
always  have  a  different  perspective  in  looking  at  death  from  that  of 
people  at  home — especially  just  before  July  1,  when  we  knew  what  was 
before  us  (right  up  to  the  day  and  hour),  and  we  knew  that  very  few 
of  us  would  come  through.  We  faced  the  issue  squarely;  and  I  know 
that  we  thought  of  death,  and  how  contentedly  we  faced  the  likelihood 
of  meeting  it. 

"My  own  particular  experience  seemed  to  take  me  further  and  let 
me  see  what  the  actual  moment  is  like.  There  was  the  one  all-embracing' 
flash  and  roar,  as  the  shell  burst  beside  me,  then — -for  a  moment — 
nothing,  and  then,  life  went  on  again,  but,  for  me,  in  the  dark. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  that  the  men  who  were  killed  beside  me  by  the 
same  explosion  experienced  much  else  except  the  latter  part.  One 
moment  they  were  going  on  with  their  work;  then  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  explode,  then  nothing,  and  then  they  went  on  again,  but  freed 
from  the  strain  and  the  weariness  and  all  the  hampering  circumstances 
of  humanity.    Nothing  terrible  about  this. 

"I'm  sure  they  are  not  less  alive,  but  much  more  alive,  going  on 
with  finer  and  more  fascinating  work  ,with  greater  scope  for  develop- 
ment, clearer  understanding,  and  less  to  bewilder  and  hamper  them. 
Things  must  be  better  in  the  next  stage,  and— freed  from  all  the 
clumsiness  of  matter — we  must  have  finer  powers  to  work  with,  and 
keener  enjoyment.  If  the  'Babe'  found  something  to  enjoy  in  every 
moment  here,  we  needn't  doubt  that  he  is  doing  so  there. 

"Matthew  Arnold,  long  ago,  in  'Rugby  Chapel,'  said  some  fine 
things  about  the  next  stage,  and  Rupert  Brooke,  who  was  my  first 
school  friend,  has  some  wonderful  lines  in  some  of  his  sonnets,  where 
he  says  that  there  we  shall 

'Learn  all  we  lacked  before,  hear,  know,  and  say, 

What  this  tumultous  body  now  denies, 
And  feel  who  have  laid  our  groping  hands  away, 
And  see,  no  longer  blinded  by  bur  eyes.' 
"The  grief  and  the  loss  are  only  for  those  left  behind,  and  it  is 
good  to  remember  that  the  long  lapse  of  time  before  we  are  together 
again  is  also  on  this  side  only.     For  time  only  belongs  to  this  stage, 
and  even  here  its  existence  is  rather  unsubstantial,  for  an  hour  under 
some  circumstances  passes  as  quickly  for  us  as  five  minutes  under 
others.    So  that  the  intervening  years  before  he  meets  you  again  may 
-art.  BTi«t  fnr  him  ,t  oil    l^f  fj^j-  JjflJjflJxrjjJjTJ^ 
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KERMESS  FOR  RELIEF 

OF  BUND  SOLDlERg 

SoJiei4>t   Children  to  Participate  in 
Tableaux,  National  Songs  and 
Dances — Play  to  Be  Given.    • 

On  Saturday,  January  19th,  under 
the  patrohuge  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  a  children's  Kermess  will 
be  given  in  the  afternoon  at  Anthony 
Memorial  Hall,  and  an  entertainment 
in  the  evening  at  Catherine  Strong 
Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  blinded  in  the  present  war.  The 
permanent  treasurer  of  this  Ameri- 
Kritish,  French,  Belgian  Perma- 
nent Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  in  Roch- 
ester, is  Thomas  E.  Lannin,  who  will 
gratefully  accept  any  contributions, 
large  or  small.. 

In  charge  of  the  entertainment  is  a 
general  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Carey  Morey  is  chairman;  Mrs. 
Clarence  Bunt  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Par  do, 
vice-chairmen;  Mrs.  Edward  Putnam, 
treasurer;  Miss  Caroly  Darrow,  chair- 
man of  refreshment  committee,  and 
Miss  Pauline  Meyers,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee. 

The  afternoon  entertainment  will 
consist  of  a  food  sale,  at  which  Amer- 
ican, French  and  Italian  delectable 
dishes  may  be  bought;  fish  ponds  and 
grab  bags;  beautiful  dances,  and  a 
march  of  all  the  allied  nations.  The 
last  named  is  in  charge  of  Mile.  Ger 
maine  Roconr,  and  the  following  chil- 
dren will  participate:  France,  Kath- 
erine  Emerson,  Patty  Symington; 
America,  Molly  Mulligan;  England, 
Georgianna  Sibley;  Belgium,  Loretta 
Noonan  and  Barbara  Woodworth; 
Italy,  Ann  Sibley;  Russia,  Laura 
Todd;  Russian  peasants,  Marguerite 
and  Sarah  Todd;  Poland,  Ann  Bristol; 
China,  Priscilla  Brown;  Japan,  Rus- 
sell Grant;  Ireland,  Nancy  Satterlee; 
Scotland,  Jeannette  McMahon;  Rou- 
mania,  Eunice  Bristol; '"Canada,  Helen 
Smith;  Brazil,  Marion  Morgan;  Argen- 
tine. Charlotte  Button;  Uncle  Sam, 
Arthur  Stern  and  Charles  Stearns; 
Washington,  Everesley  Perris;  Napo- 
leon, Charles  Stern,  Jr.;  Lafayette, 
Mile,  Rocour,  and  Jeanne  D'Arc,  Miss 
Winifred  Swetland. 

Miss  Klara  Jennings  will  give  two 
Russian  solo  dances,  and  Miss  Kiner 
will  dance  the  Cleopatra  dance,  Mrs. 
Payson  Clark's  pupils  will  dance.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  A.  Stewart  has  charge  of  the 
Japanese  dances.  Miss  Dorothy  Ren- 
wick  will  do  some  interpretative  dan- 
cing. Mrs.  Oscar  Pardo  is  in  charge 
of  the  Italian  dances,  and  members  of 
her  committee  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Oilman  N.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Cla.rence 
it,  Mrs.  Charles  Wiltsie,  Mrs.  Bel- 
Burr,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wickes  and 
Miss  Crittenden. 


Assisting  Miss  Darrow,  on  the  re- 
freshment committee,  are  Mrs.  | 
Charles  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Barclay, 
Mrs.  George  Johnston,  Mrs.  Henry 
Brewster,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Povear,  Mrs. 
Walter  Brooks,  Mrs.  William  Pen-in, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Snow,  Mrs.  Inness  Allen, 
Mrs.  Marsdon  Fox,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Robin- 
son and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whittle.'  Mrs. 
Edward  Ellwanger  will  preside  in  the 
Japanese  tea  room,  and  Mrs.  George 
Johnston  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harris 
will  have  charge  of  the  lemonade 
booth. 

In.  the  evening  the  comedy, 
"Sweet  Lavender,"  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  will  be  presented  by  students 
of  the  University  of  Rochester.  The 
cast  is  as  follows:  The  Misses  Doro- 
thy Owen,  Mildred  Eckhardt,  Marie 
Galliger,  Susie  Marie  Williams,  Messrs. 
Milton  Bond,  Sidney  Lightstone,  Spen- 
cer Godding,  Arthur  Gibson,  Gustave 
Ballzer,  Carl  Reich  and  Neil  Wright. 
Between  the  first  and  second  acts. 
Miss  Virginia  Smith  will  dance,  with 
a  song  accompaniment  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Castellanos,  and  piano  accom 
paniment  by  Miss  Ernestine  Klinzingj 
Between  the  last  two  acts,  Miss  Ous- 
tellanos  will  sing  French  songs, 
costume. 


Great  War  Problem  Present- 
ed to  French- Wounded 
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Work 


orkers 


Miss  Elizabeth  Parrish  Jackson, 
who  lias  been  associated  with  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 
in  France,  told  the  Worcester  Branch 
of  the  organization  of  tne  work  of 
reeducating  the-  men.  blinded  or  in- 
jured by  war,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  headquarters  "  in  the  Knowles 
Building.  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  chair- 
man of  the  branch,  inti-oduced  Miss 
Jackson  who  showed  interesting-  pic- 
tures with  illustrated  classwork. 

Miss  Jackson  made  a  special  plea 
for  interest  in  war  blind,  men.  "It 
is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  they  are 
useless  because  they  cannot  see,  and 
we  must  all  get  over  that  idea  be- 
fore any  of  our  men  return  from, 
the  front  that  way,  I  hope  that  we 
may  not  have  many  of  our  men  in- 
jured so  terribly,  but  wo  must  be 
prepared,  and  I  want  you  to  realize 
that    the    very   worst   thing    for    the 


blinded  soldier  is  to  feel  that  he  is 
considered  useless.  They  can.  all  be 
taught  to  do  work  and  we  must  help 
it  to  make  them  feel  confidence  in- 
stead of  the  lack  of  it,"   she  said. 

Miss  Jackson  stated  that  there  was 
more  blindness  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  than  in  more  recent  fighting 
and  that  the  problem  of  caring  for 
the  men  and  teaching  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting  was  recognizeu 
early  in  the*  conflict.  She  described 
her  work  at  LaFhare  where  hun- 
dreds of  blind  men  have  been  cared 
for  and  taught  trades.  One  type  of 
blindness  is  caused  by  shells  which 
destroy  the  sight.  Another  is  caused 
by  ga3  which  glazes-  the  eyeballs  and 
the  third  is  caused  by  destruction  of 
the  optic  nerve  from  wounds  in  the 
head.  The  mental  state  of  the  blind 
has  to  be  considered  by  their  teach- 
ers and  providing  amusements  is  one 
of  their  important  duties,  Miss  Jack- 
son remarked. 

The  men  are  taught  the  La  Braille 
system  of  reading,  to  become  typists, 
to  make  brushes,  men's  shoes  and 
trades.  The  man's  previous  educa- 
tion and  occupation  are  considered 
in  selectm?.  a  new  occupation  for 
him. 

t  Referring  to  war  relief  work  that 
is  being  done  in  America,  Miss  Jack- 
son said,  ""One  thing  that  has  struck 
me  forcibly  here  is  the  attitude  so 
many  persons  seems  to  have  toward 
(ho  war.  As  if  it  were  a  side  issue, 
a  big  charity  of  some  kind.  Wai? 
v.'ill  never  be  over  if  we  do  not  look 
at  it  more  seriously.  Over  there  we 
'can  never  forget  the  war  for  one 
moment." 


, 


Kermess  Not  Abandoned. 

Although  the  kermess  planned  for 
Saturday  night  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
soldiers  and  sailors,  has  been  post- 
poned, because  of  the  closing  of  the 
university  buildings,  the  committee 
reports  the  entertainment  will  be 
held  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are 
opened.  ^ 
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MANY  CHILDREN  ARE  IN 
PLAY  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


Thy  benefit  entertainment  to  be 
given  to-morrow  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  for 
the  Blinded  Soldiers  Relief  fund  will 
consist  of  a  children's  kermess  at  two 
o'clock  at  Anthony  Memorial  hall,  a 
supper  dance  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
same  hall  and  a  play  at  8.15  in  Cath- 
arine Strong  hall.  By  mist  ike  it  was 
previously  announced  that  it  would 
be   gh'en    to-day. 


Preliminary  to  the  play  there  will 
be  Belgian  national  songs  by  a  Bel- 
gian choir.  Between  the  acts  will  be 
music  by  Mile.  Marguerite  Castel'lanos. 

The  play  is  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's 
famous  drama  "Sweet  Lavender"  and 
will  be  presented  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Sable,  Dr.  John  R.  Slater,  Dr. 
Lewis  Chase   and   Milton   B.   Bond. 

The  following  are  in  the  cast:  Miss 
Mildred  Echhardt  Miss  Dorothy 
Owen,  Miss  Marie  Galliger,  Miss  Susie 
Marie  Williams,  Neil  Wright,  Arthur 
Gibson,  Sidney  Lightstone,  Milton 
Bond,  Spencer  Gooding,  Gustave  Balt- 
zer,   Carl   Reich. 

The  tickets  for  the  play  are  one 
dollar  and  are  for  sale  at  Scrantom's 
and  at  Clarence  Smith's.  The  entire 
gross  proceeds  from  both  the  kermess 
and  the  play  will  go  to  the  Blind  Sol- 
dier fund. 

The  committee  of  arrangements '  is 
composed  of  Mrs.  William  C.  Morey, 
chairman;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Lunt,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Pardo,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Brewster,  Mrs. 
Henry  Brewster,  Miss  Carolyn  Dar- 
row,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Putnam  and  Mrs.  C. 
P.    Mosher. 

In  the  afternoon  two  soprano  solos 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Madlyn  Burrell, 
soprano  at  Brighton  Presbyterian 
church.  Others  taking  part  in  the 
children's  kermess  will  be  Adelaide 
Seneca,  Mrs.  Pardo's  group,  Mad- 
iba  Kaplanian,  pupils  of  Marie 
W.  Clark,  Klara  Jennings,  sing- 
ers and  dancers  under  direction 
of  Mrs.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  Mile.  Lea 
Tircher,  of  Brussels;  Miss  Dorothy 
Renwick,  and  the  fallowing  pupils  of 
Mile.  Germaine  Rocour,  who  will  be 
in  the  "March  of  the  Nations"  and 
"Tableau  Vivant:" 

March  of  Nations — 'France,  Catherine 
Emerson,  Laura  Gordon;  America,  Kate 
Cox,  Mollie  Mulligan;  England,  Ann  Sib- 
ley; Italy,  Georgiana  Sibley;  Belgium, 
Loretta  Noonan,  Barbara  Woodworth: 
Russia,  Laura  Todd,  Marguerite  Todd, 
Sa/a  Todd;  Japan,  Cecily  Gordon;  China, 
Priscilla  Brown;  Roumania,  Anne  Bris- 
tol; Brazil,  Eunice  Bristol;  Argentina, 
Charlotte  Button;  Scotland,  Jeanette 
MaoMaster;  Ireland,  Nancy  Satterlee; 
Canada,  Helene  Smith. 

Tableau  Vivant — John  Bull,  George 
Grant;  Washington,  Eversley  Ferris; 
Uncle  Sam,  Charles  Stearns,  Arthur 
Stern,  jr.;  Lafayette,  Miss  Rocour; 
Aviator,  Marguerite  Brown;  Martha 
Washington,  Elizabeth  Wrey:  Sailor, 
Lucretia  Reiner;  Red  Cross  Nurse, 
Frederica  Force;  Marie  Antoinette,  Kate 
Cox;  Statue  of  Liberty,  Susanna  Ros- 
enberg. 

One  of  the  artistic  features  of  the 
children's  kermess  Saturday  after- 
noon will  be  the  group  and  solo  danc- 
ing by  pupils  of  Miss  Anna  Crippen. 
The  group  dance  is  a  patriotic  num- 
ber called  "On  to  Victory"  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  Following  are  the  young  girls 
who  will  take  part  in  these  dances: 
Adele  and  Mary  Dowling,  Bernice 
Wfiyder,  Sara  Chase,  Helon  Norden, 
Dorothy  Wareheim,  Grace  Laughton, 
Esther  Siller  and  Alice  Wood. 
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SWELL  FUND  TO 

'GO  TO  BUND  OF 
HEROIC  NATIONS 


Children's  Kermis  and  Play 
Are  Big  Success. 

a. — i 

ALLIES  ARE   REPRESENTED 


Belgian,  French,  Italian,  Egypt- 1 
ian  and  Russian  There  in  Cos-j 
tume — Splendid  Interpretation  Is! 
Given  Pinero's  "Sweet  Lavender" 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  picture  of  a 
sweet-faced  little  tot  of  six  summers, 
dancing  "The  Pipes  of  Tan",  or  "The 
Language  of  the  Flowers" '  to  g  picture 
of  the  war-ravaged  fields  of  France  and 
Belgium — of  hospitals  and  homes  where 
fie  patient  heroes  with  the  light  of  the 
xiin  forever  darkened  to  them.  But  the 
lines  of  the  two  pictures  mergi 
yesterday  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
children's  kermis  and  I'iuero's 
"Sweet  Lavender,"  arid  Who  knew  the 
children  aud  the.  grown-ups  were  doing 
little  to  lighten  the  lives  of  the 
blinded   soldiers. 

Full  houses  were  the  rule  at  both  the 
kermis,  in  the  afternoon  at  Anthony 
Memorial  Hall,  and  the  Pinero  comedy. 
in  the  evening  at  Catherine  St -cur-  Hall. 
The  amount  realized  will  not  be  known 
until  a  meeting  of  the  Committee-  of  Ar- 
rangement, to  be  held  at  2  o'clock  to-] 
morrow  afternoon.  If  is  believed  the 
number  of  tickets  sold  whs  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  who  were  able 
to  attend. 

The  kermis  and  the  little  play  were 
not  bait  for  charity.  Each  was  fully 
worth  the  cost  of  a  ticket,  and  many  who 
missed  seeing  the  two  would  gladly  have 
paid  twice  the  gam.  The  afternoon's 
program  had  been  faithfully  rehearsed 
>e  children,  and  it  was  beautifilnj 
i ted.  / 

All   Allies   Represented. 
The     languages,     the     costumes,     the 
songs    and    the   dances    of    nearly    every 
one  of  the  allied   nations  had  their  part 

delight  of  the  audic  < 
There  wen  selections  from  Hiawatha 
and  an  Indian  com  dance  by  a  native 
American— Adelaide  Seneca;  Neapolitan 
and  fiances  by  olive-tinted  sons 
and  daughters  of  sunny  Italy:  Egyptian 
Hongs  in  costume  by  Madiha  Kaplanian, 
giro,      Egypt;      French     character 


songs,  pantomimes  and  dances;  Russian 
"dances  in  costume  by  Klara  Jennings, 
and  Japanese  songs  and  dances,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  A,  Stewart. 

There  were  chirographic  readings  oy 
Mademoiselle  Lea  Tircher,  of  Brussels, 
Belgium;  a  march  of  the  nations,  bring- 
ing in  every  country  that  has  declared 
war  upon,  or  has  severed  relations  with, 
the  Central  Powers,  and  a  tableau  vi- 
vant,. showing  the  great  men  and  women 
of  the\past. 

Twelve  dances  in  costume  were  given 
by  the  pupils  of  Marie  Whitbeck  Clark, 
and  there  was  interpretative  dancing  by 
the  pupils  of  Anna  L.  Crippen.  The 
march  of  the  nations  was  by  these  pupils 
of  Mademoiselle  Germaine  Rocour: 

In  Dances  and  Tableaux. 

France,  Catherine  Emerson  and  Laura 
Gordon;  America,  Kate  Cox  and  Mollie 
Mulligan;  England,  Ann  Sibley;  Italy, 
Georgiana  Sibley;  Belgium,  Loretta  Noo- 
uan  and  Barbara  Wood  worth;  iliussiian, 
Laura  Todd,  Marguerite  Todd  and  Sara 
Todd;  Japan,  Cecily  Gordon;  China, 
Priseilla  Brown;  Roumania,  Anne  Bris- 
tol; Brazil,  Eunice  Bristol;  Argentina, 
Charlotte  Button;  'Scotland,  Jeanette 
MaoMaster;  Ireland,  Nancy  Satt.erlee; 
Canada,   Helene   Smith. 

Those  in  the  tableau  vivant   were; 

John  Bull,  George  Grant;  Washing- 
ton, Eversley  Ferris;  "Uncle  Sam. 
Charles  Stearns  and  Arthur  Stem,  Jr.: 
Lafayette,  Madamoiselle  Rocour;  avia- 
tor, Marguerite  Brown;  Martha  Wash- 
ington, Elizabeth  Wrey:  sailor,  Lucretia 
Reiner;  Red  Cross  nurse,  Fred  erica 
Force;  Marie  Antoinette.  Kate  Cox 
statue  of  Liberty,  Susanna  Rosenberg. 

Artistic  dancing  by  Dorothy  Renwick 
followed,  and  then  there  was  supper  and 
dancing  from  G  to  8  o'clock. 

Belgian    Songs   Sung. 

Interspersed  between  the  acts  of 
"Sweet  Lavender."  aud  preceding  the 
play,  Mere  Belgian  national  songs.  lc 
a  choir  of  Belgians:  eighteenth  century 
songs  by  Mademoiselle.  .Marguerite  Cas- 
tellanos;  interpretative  dancing  by  Miss 
Virginia  Smith,  and  the  singing  of  "The 
Marseillaise*  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  the  audience. 

Sir  A.rthur's  dainty  little  throe-;o-i 
play  was  given  in  a  way  that  brought 
out  to  the  full  the  'sharp  contrasts  bej 
rwecn  his  ebueklesonie  comedy  and  the 
spots  where  the  heart  strings  are 
plucked  almost  to  the  snapping  ppinl 
The  light,  and  shade  of  "Sweet.  Laven- 
der," howeyer,  as  read  info  the  story  by 
i  lie    cast,    ln-oiight    the    spectator    alv 

■iy  over,  the  tender  places  just  in 
time  to  Bud  a  tear  falling  between  lips 
opened  to  smile. 

lavender,  as  played  hy  Miss  Dorol 
Owen,  was  lrresistiblj  appealing  Iri  in-i-  win- 
some  innocence,  and  Mis  Mildred  Eekhar&l 
contributed  an  excellent  emotional  bii  iri 
tier  role  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Holt,  til?  house 
keeper  for  Clement  Hide,  played  by  Sidney 
Wghtsrone,  who  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Lavender  before  the  curtains  scarcely 
imd   parted   upon  the  flrsl 


May  Be  Repeated. 

lArtb'Tjr  Gibson,  as  Dr.  Dvlaney,  admirably 
attained  the  very  slight  touch  of  sham- 
rocks in  the  blarney  of  (he  fashionable 
physician,  and  Milton  Bond,  as  big-hearted 
Diet    Phenyl,    tbe    I  nTho   had 

better      circuiusl  u m  .->.       r.  ,  , -i  \ ■  -. i       -,■■. 
rounds  of  applause  for  hi-  rendering  of  the 
difficult   role. 

Neil    Wright    was    comical    .-is    the    lugo 
brious    hairdresser.     Mr.     Bulger,    and    the 
others  deserve    the   Banie   amoufll    of   credil 
for  the  share  of  ;i,,    enjoyment    the.i    .likled. 
Miss   Susie    M.    Williams.    Miss    Marie    Gal 
ilger,    Curl     Reich,    Speneem    Gooding    ancii 
Gustave    Ba'Uzer    showed     excellent    judi 
ment  in  reading  and   business. 

It  was  said-- yest enlny  by  one  who  sai| 
Bt  tinHT*rnr-rtiinm"iir  thai  if  they  werl 
repeated  soon  the  hulls  would  nee.)  to  pig 
au't  the  S.   R.  6,   sign.  * 
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A.=B.=F.=B.  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  For  Benefit  of  Which 
Captain  David  Fallen  Will  Give 
an  Illustrated  Lecture  in  Mil- 
ton Next  Monday,  Asks  You 
to  Consider  J?sst  What  This 
Means 


Sial  by   the   French 

and  British  authorities  to  the  Ameri- 
ica:  ich-TJelgian      Perman- 

ent   Blind    Relief    ffiai    Fund,    of    590 

_, —  - 


Ji--*ffT7TTTe,    New    Yor 
!  are  in  England,  I  id  Bel 

gium  more  than  3.000  soldiers  whe 
have  been  totally  blinded  in  the  wai 
and  nearly  25,000  blinded  in  one  eye 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  wi! 
eventually  lose  the  .sight  of  the  otho; 
he  result,  of  shock  or  of  the  wound' 
themselves.  In  addition  there  are  h 
France  alone  nearly  200  who  beside? 
losing   both    c  also   suffered 

by  explosions  or  amputation,  the  loss 
of  both  aims  or  both  legs,  or  a  leg  anc 
a  hand,  and  in  many  cases  have  oeer 
rendered  stone  deaf  into  the  bargain. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  thh 
means.  Try  to  imagine  the  tragedy 
the  horror  of  it!      But  you  cannot,  the 


|thing  is  impossible,  fo  understand  n 
at  all  one  must  be  there,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  seeking  what  there  is  to  see  in 
the  earnest  desire  to  help  the  suffer 
ftrsi  and'  alleviate  their,  torture  c: 
mine!  and  body,  and  undergo  one's 
self  the  anguish  of  such  a  quest,  un 
dertaken  in  order  that  we  American; 
may  be  privileged  to  minister  to  the 
victims  stricken  in  this  particularly 
horrible  manner  who'  have  fallen  by 
the  way  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  that 
leads  to  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  situation  with  which  no 
government,  no  Red  Cross  can  copy 
satisfactorily.  It  is  not '  possible  for 
them  to  devote  to  each  individual  suf- 
ferer the  care  and  tenderness  which 
are  necessary  to  lead  him  up  from  his 
depth  of  suffering,  hopelessness  and 
despair  to  renewed  hope  and  send  him 
forth  into  his  new  world  of  darkness 
firm  of  tread  and  resolution  equipped 
to  do  a  man's  work  and  provided  with 
tools  and  materials  to  enable  him  to1 
hold  his  own  again.  But  this  is  the 
task  which  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  undertook 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  and  to  which 
it  has  devoted  its  sole  and  constant 
energies  with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess, thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
American  public. 

Let  us  tell  just  what  is  required  in 
order  to  carry  on  this  constructive 
work  to  which  its  founders  and  theii 
voluntary  staff  are  devoting  their  ov/i 
money,  time  and  lives: 

They  want  thirty  generous  hearted 
Americans  each  to  adopt  for  life  one 
blinded  soldier  with  both  arms  or 
hands  amputated;' $5,000  set  aside  by 
each  donor  will  more  than  provide  the 
pension  .of  l.JOOfr.  per  year  required, 
which  will  double  that  given  by  the 
French  government. 

150  generous  hearted  Americans 
each  to  adopt  for  life  one  blinded  and 
mutilated  soldier  who  can  do  little  or 
no  work  and  has  a  family  to  support; 

,500  put  aside  by  each  donor  will 
provide  the  pension  of  900fr.  per  year 
necessary. 

100  generous  hearted  Americans  to 
jsend  us  $600.  each  to  purchase  cot- 
tages for  200  blinded  and  mutilated 
men,  who  are  included  in  numbers  one 
and  two. 

2,500  generous  hearted  Americans 
each  to  contribute  $200  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  2,500  blinded  re-edu- 
cated men  to  their  own  homes  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
new  start  in  life  and  earn  their  own 
living. 


$500,000  for  our  permanent  fund,  to 
provide  for  our  after  care  project  and 
to  US    to    maintain    additional 

per 

l  i0     towards     our     general 
fui  ry  on  the  work  of  re-edu- 

cation, to  run  our  workshops,  to  keep 
up  our  markets  for  raw  materials  and 
our  exchanges,  to  maintain  our  indus 
trial  school  and  our  superior  school, 
and  to  enlarge  and  improve  our 
schools  for  future  requirements. 

Any  Americans  blinded  in  the  war 
will  of  course  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  be  re-educated  to  fit  them 
iov  ilk  in  life  to  which  they  are 

adaptable  by  inclination,  knowledge  .or 
previous "occupal1 

Thanks  to  flic  liberality  of  the 
British  public  who  have  subscribed 
$2,500,000  to  care  for  their  blinded, 
there  will  be  no  further  need  for  the 
A.  E.  F.  B.  to  help  S.t.  Dunstan's  the 
great  institution  in  London  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  him- 
self blind  except  to  contribute  ten 
per  cent,  from  pur  general  fund  for 
the  after  care  of  its  graduates.  The 
French,  however,  have  been  too  occu- 
pied with  the  war  on  their  own  terri- 
tory and  their  resources  have  been  too 
severely  taxed  for  it  to  be  possible 
for  them  adequately  to  air!  their 
blinded. 

A  final  word  to  you.  The  blinded 
soldiers  who  stumble  from  the  battle 
field,  having  made  the  -supreme  sac:;i 
fice  of  their  si  fht  those  they 

left  behind  might  never  witness  the 
scenes  that  froze  their  blood  and  so 
that  all  peoples  might  develop  in 
freedom  and  peace  for  all  time,  want 
neither  pity  nor  charity.  They  ask 
only  a  chance  to  take  their  places 
Sow  men  equip- 
ped to  earn  their  own  living  at  an 
honest  trad'::.  You  and  yours,  whom 
they  have  helped  to  save,  owe  help  to 
them  in  your  turn  and  are  glad  of  the 
i  unity  to  extend  it.  Do  it  right 
now.  >T 


Bos-trow,    Ma.SS.,  Avne/T-'ioa/w. 
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RED  CROSS  HAS 
BLIND  WORKER 


.mmmmmmm 


Mrs.  Goodwin  at  TasK  in 
Sewing  Room 


Serving  her  country  though  blind  and 
past  70  years  of  age  is  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  Mrs.  Emma  Winslow  Good- 
win of  the  Hoffman  House  on  Columbu« 
avenue.  Nearly  every  day  Mrs.  Good- 
win Is  directed  across  the  street  to  the 
sewing  and  cutting  room  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  Berkeley  street.  Here  she 
measures,  cuts  and  ties  tape  into  little 
bunches  which  are  later  sewed  to  the 
surgical  shirts  to  fasten  them. 

"Of  course  I  knew  how  to  do  these 
things  very  nicely  before  I  became 
blind,"  explained  Mrs.  Goodwin,  not 
wishing  to  take  too  much  credit  for  her 
skill,  as  she  measured  and  cut  tape  at| 
the  table  reserved  for  her.  "If  I  could 
see  to  read  an  hour  ,a  day  so  that  I; 
might  know  all  that  is  going  on  in  the! 
world  I  could  get  along  very  well  with- 
out my  sight  for  the  other  things." 


Bostow,  M  a,ss.,Tostl- 
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FRENCH  CHAPLAIN 
AT  MRS.  AMES'  HOME 

Mrs.  Lothrop  Ames  has  tenderei 
her  home  at  Commonwealth  avenut 
and  Dartmouth  street  to  the  Rev.  Li 
Chanouine  '  B.  Cabanel,  chaplain  o 
the  Alpine  Chasseurs,  "Blue  Devils,' 
French  army,  for  an  address  Sunday 
evening-.  The  talk  will  begin  a< 
8:30.  Admission  will  be  by  tickets 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs 
Ames,  Mrs.  I.  Tucker  Burr  of  No.  91 
Marlboro  .street  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Whit- 
well.  No.  156  Marlboro  street.  *Fr 
Cabanel  Las  been  in  the  Frcncl 
trenches  thirty-six  months  and  b^ 
been  gassed  and  blinded.  He  is  li- 
the United  States  for  the  French 
government  to  tell  Americans  wlij 
France  should  have  Alsace-L,orrain€ 
at    the    conclusion    of   the    war. 


LIEUT  F.'S  heroism 


CAMPS     ON    BLINDED 

.     i       in— ir«r«» 

AMERICAN     INSTITUTION 


"STROKE    THE    FUNNYBONE" 


Miss  Holt,  a  Sculptress,  Founds  the 

lighthouse  of  France 

in  Paris 


rWritton  by  George  H.  -SeMes.] 
PARIS.  January  o,   191S. 

It  -was  in  the  Champagne  battle  of 
1916.  Wave  after  wave  of  attack 
had  gone  over,  and  victory  for  the 
French  was  complete.  The  nation 
was  rejoicing  in  its  success,  sorrowing 
privately  for  the  cost.  For  each  wave 
et  attack  was  marked  .over  long  de- 
stroyed fields  and  high  and  torn  hills 
with  the  wreckage  of  wounded  poilus. 

Stumbling,    groping,    falling,    came 

Lieut  F with  his  hands  to  his 

ryes  which  had  been  blinded  by  a 
German  shell.  He  had  a  message  to 
his  commander,  a  few  words  that 
might  affect  the  fortunes  of  many 
men.  And  he  was  blind  and  in  pain. 
He  called  for  help,  but  no  help  carne. 
He  was  afraid  to  continue  staggering 
along  because  he  had  lost  all  sense 
of  direction  and  might  be  bearing  his 
precious  message  to  the  enemy.  He- 
fell    suddenly. 

Climbing  about  oh  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  came  upon  a  wounded  sol- 
dier whose  arms  and  legs  and  Pody 
had  been  cut  by  rifle  bullets  and 
bayonets  and  bits  of  shrapnel.  They 
talked  and  made  a  plan.  The  blind 
lieutenant  lifted  the  seeing  poilu'on 
his  shoulders,  the  latter,  directed  the 
way,  and  together  they  quit  the  bat- 
i.lefield  and  saved  their  lives.  But  the 
blind  lieutenant  did  not  stop  when 
help  arrived.  He  had  a  simple  dress- 
ing put  on  his  eyes,  and  directed  that 
he  be  taken  to  his  commander,  to 
whom   he  delivered   his   message. 

To-day  Lieut  F is  in  the  Light- 
house of  France,  happy  in  the  knowl- 
?dse  that  he  has  served  hi*  country 
well,  and  that  his  country  has  shown 
its  gratitude  by  bestowing  upon  him 
don  of  honor. 

The  Lighthouse — Le  Phare  dc 
France;  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris — casts  its 
hopeful  rays  across  the  battle  grounds 
Of  the  nation.  Tt  is  an  American  in- 
stitution, established  by  the  commit- 
tee for  men  blinded  in  battle  a  New 
York   city   organization  of  which   the 


late  Joseph  M.  Choate  was  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  Winifred  Holt,  sculptor, 
author  and  founder  of  many  "light- 
houses" in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, is  the  active  head  of  the  work  in 
France.  Incidentally  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  president 
of  the  French  republic  are  among  the 
patrons. 

Like  -the  other  American  war  activi- 
ties which  came  to  the  aid  of  France, 
the  Phare  has  offered  its  services  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers  of  its  own 
nation,  and  Miss  Holt  was  quite  will- 
ing to  explain  the  ways  by  which  men 
who  have  lost  their  sight  find  the 
"new  light."  provided  two  points  were 
emphasized. 

Message  to  Am«rlea 
"First  of  all  you  must  say."  she  said, 
"that  there  will  be  no  American  blind 
in  this  war.  By  which  I  mean  that 
our  boys  will  not  be  caught  as  the 
French  and  British  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  by  the  German 
gas  attacks  and  other  horrors  against 
which  they  had  not  prepared.  They 
will  be  men  blinded  oy  shot  and  shell 
as  there  have  been  in  other  wars,  and 
we  offer  our  best  services  to  them.  . 

"Secondly,  there  were  never  many 
thousands  of  British  and  French  sol- 
diers blinded.  The  number  has  l>een 
exaggerated,  especially  in  America, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
German  propagandists  used  such  re- 
ports, together  with  untrue  casualty 
lists,  as  one  of  their  means  of  trying 
to  frighten  America  from  joining  the 
•aJlies.  We  began  our  work  in  March, 
1915.  earing  for  those  fighting  m  the 
Cause  of  France — French.  British. 
Americans  in  the  foreign  lesion,  even 
some  Senegalese— and  now  we  are  de- 
voting ourselves  more  and  more  to 
the  prevention  of  war  blindness.  The 
improved  gas  masks,  -asts.  X-ray  ex- 
aminations and  oth^r  prompt  treat- 
ment here,  are  saving  the  men.  Alto- 
gether France  with  5.000.000  men.  in 
the  field  has  had  les  than  3000  blinded. 
Few  are  being  added  to  that  number. 
That  is  why  I '  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  American  soldiers  and  to  their 
mothers  at  home  that  they  must  not 
fear." 

By  the  use  of  preventive  methods, 
*he  Phare  lias  had  great  sucess  with 
gas  cases  and  wi!h  those  whose  eyes 
under. the.  X-ray  revealed  tiny  bits  of 
steel.  The  French  army  now  has  a 
new.  helmet  with  a  visor  for  the  eyes, 
•protecting  against  both  gas  and  steel, 
and  "it  is  agreed  that  its  general  use 
will  safeguard  and  save.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  cases  for  the  X-ray, 
for  with-  the  enormous  quantities  of 
shells  used  in  present-day  warfare, 
wounds  by  splinters  are  the. most  nu- 
merous cf  all  casualties  and  the  eyes 
and  optic  nerves  frequently  are  hit. 
After  an  X-ray  examination,  the  bits 
of  steel j  are  removed  and  the  soldier 
usually  recovers  his  sif;ht. 

While  prevention  is  the  most  tmpor- 
■ant  work  of  the  Lighthouse,  repair 
and  education  are  the  activities  to 
which  It  devotes  itself  largely.  It  is 
work  that  has  earned  for  Miss  Holt 
and  her  group  of  volunteer  Ameri- 
can and  French  assistants  the  praise 
of  France  and  of  its  president,  and 
may.,  if  there  is  need,  prove  of  ^rf-at- 
est  value  to  the  United  State.'!.  The 
institution  ha3  been  offered  to  the 
nation,  and  Surgeon-General  w.  c. 
Gorgas  has  accepted  it,  offprint;  to 
enlarge  it  and  militarize  the  staff 
Rhen  the  time  of  need  arrives. 


WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Women  From  Left  to  Right  are  Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt  and  Miss  Bernhard  Grant 
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A   BLIND    SOLDIER'S   WEDDING 

They  Do  Marry  From  the  "Lighthouse"  Every  Now  and  Again.     Miss 
Holt  is  Standing  at  the  Left  of  the  Bridegroom 


Cookery  as   a   Cure 

The  process  of  repair  is  simple,  be-  I 
Muse  it  means  getting  the  blind  sol- 
eiier  into  the  best  plvsical  condition 
M'ss  Holt  is  a  gre.it  believer  in  good 
food  as  a  means.  She  employs  a  ch<?f 
whose  cooking,  while  not  the  most 
luxurious,  is  the  most  wholesome  and 
the  best  tasting  the  majority  of  thej 
rrc-n  have  ever  had.  and  physician 
specialists  frequently  have  remarked, 
that  the  pupils  at  the  Pliate  progress 
I 'Otter  in  their  educational  work  than 
Iho  blind  In  other  schools,  because 
v!  this  excellent  cuis 

Psychological  problems  must  be-  me<. 
Jong  before.  The  idea  of  light  through 
->ork.    "the   light    which    no   calamity 


can  darken."  can  be  transplanted  into 
the  minds  of  the  wounded  themselves 
How  Miss  Holt  solves  her  problems 
may  best  bo'  illustrated  in  the  story 
of  "Jacqutine." 

"Jacqutine"  is  the  one  permanent 
inhabitant  of  the  large,  fine  garden 
of  the  Lighthouse.  She  is  a  large  red 
hen  and  the  friend  of  all  stricken  hu- 
manity, special  confidant  and  guide 
of  one  young  blind  captain. 

The  captain  was  wounded  badly. 
He  had  lost  both  his  eyes,  and  suf- 
fered much  in  a  field  hospital,  and, 
removed  to  the  Phare,  he  spent  his 
time  in  morbid  meditation,  making  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  end  his  life 
as   soon   ns   he   could   find   an   oppor- 


tunitj-.  Of  course,.  Miss  Holt  heara 
all  about  the  case.  To  her  It  was 'but 
another  call  for  the  application  of  her 
own  maxim,  which  is: — 

"He  who  rubs  the  funnybone.  saves 
1  the  situation.  He  who  touches  the 
imagination  saves  the  soul." 

Miss  Holt  tried  for  the  situation 
first.  She  ministered  to  the  suffering 
soidier,  tried  the  games  for  the  blind, 
but  could  neither  amuse  nor  interest 
him  in  any  way.  By  chance  she 
bought,  one  day,  a  little  toy  chicken, 
all  made  out  of  cotton,  fuzzy  and 
funny  in  shape.  She  put  it  in  the 
captain's  hands.  His  set  face  at  once 
melted  into  a  smile. 

''It's'  a  little  chicken,"  he  said,  and 
laughed. 

That  itself  was  a  victory.  It  also 
gave  Miss  Holt  a  larger  ideo.  She 
bought  the  next  day  a  somewhat- 
larger  toy,  still  fuzzy  and  funny,  and 
watched  with  satisfaction  the  intense 
discovery  by  the  soldier  that  "My 
little  chicken  has  grown  since  yes- 
terday." 

The  next  day  there  was  still  a 
larger  toy,  and  the  captain  wanted  to 
know  what  the  wonderful  food  was 
that  made  it  grow  over  night.  He 
was  excited  now  about  his  toy. 
Toy  Comes  to  Life 
Came  the  day  when  the  toy  hen, 
like  Galatea,  was  given  life.  Miss 
Holt  had  purchased  "Jacqutine"  and 
had  given  her  to  the  captain. 

"It  is  alive."  he  exclaimed,  with 
awe  in  his  voice. 

"You  must  have  Jacqutine — to 
ke8p,"  said  Miss  Holt,  "but  you  must 
build  her  a  coop  and  care  for  her." 

To  this  the  captain  willingly  agreed. 
Ho  was  transformed  with  joy.  From 
that  day  his  recovery  was  certain. 
Miss  Holt  had  tickled  his  funnybone 
and  saved  his  soul. 

There  have  been  many  such  cases 
among  the  three  or  four  hundred  who 
have  lived  in  the  Phare.  There  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  an  old  sol- 
dier, a  blind  boy  of  20  years,  who 
also  was  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of 
Hfe  because,  he  said  he  could  not  now 
marry  the  girl  he  loved  when  he  went 
to  war.  It  was  useless  to  argue,  to 
plead  with  him.  It  was  useless  for  the 
girl  to  sit  by  his  bedside  sobbing  and 
insisting  on  the  marriage.  To  this 
blind  boy  Miss  Holt  sent  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  a  blind  soldier,  who 
had  married  and  who  was  finding  Joy 
in  his  work  and  in  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  two  men  talked.  The  older  told 
of  himself.  "Ajre  we  ashamed  of  our 
wounds?"  he  fina'ly  cried  out.  "No," 
thundered  the  boy.  "Then  take  heart. 
Learn  to  work.  And  when  you  are 
capable  of  supporting  her,  go  to  her 
then  and  marry  her.  She  loves  you." 
It  was  a  strange  meeting,  but  it 
made  friends  for  life  of  two  men, 
and  later  of  two  women  also,  and 
placed  the  younger  on  the  way  to  the 
inner  light,  as  Miss  Holt  says,  and  she 
knows  well  the  road  and  the  quest. 
The  education  of  blind  soldiers  re- 
quires almost  superhuman  patience. 
It  takes  a  wi  lingness  to  sacrifice  self 
and  an  enthusiasm  in  doing  so.  And 
who  should  be  more  willing  to  under- 
take such  work  than  the  blind  them- 
selves. So  it  comes  that  among  the 
teachers  at  the  Phare  are  a  number 
of  men  and  women  themselves  de- 
prived of  sight  either  in  battle  or  by 
other  causes. 


Blind  Teach   the  Blind 

The  story  of  the  blind  man  who  ad- 
vised his  brother  soldier  had  its  sequel 
in  the  o  der  taking  the  younger  into 
tho  classroom  and  giving  him  his  first 
instruction  in  commercial  stenography 
and  typewriting,  s6  that  eventually 
the  despondent  one  found  the  means 
of  earning  a  living.  For  those  who 
want  to  learn  singing  or  playing  the 
organ  or  piano,  and  for  several  trades 
there  are  blind  instructors  on  the  staff 
of  the  school. 

The  work  itself  is  similar  to  that 
of  institutions  in  America,  complicat- 
ed many  times  by  the  added  injuries 
of  the  soldiers,  for  among  the  Fhare's 
beneficiaries  are  men  without  arms  or 
legs  or  suffering  other  disfigurement. 
There  is  even  the  case  of  one  who  has( 
lost  both  his  hands  and  who  has  been 
taught  to  read  BraUle  by  an  attach- 
ment placed  on  the  stump  of  his  arm 

An  unusual  undertaking  of  the 
Lighthouse  is  the  operation  of  an  elec- 
tric printing  press  and  the  publication 
of  a  Braille  magazine.  La  T^umiere,  to 
which  blind  authors  contribute,  and 
of  an  increasing  number  of  books,  fic- 
tion and  instructional — another  in- 
stance of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  pub- 
lication is  the  stamping  of.  the  Utile 
sheets  of  tin  by  the  Braille  operator, 
who  detects  errors  with  his  fingers  and 
who  is  able  by  the  use  of  swage  and 
mallet  to  flatten  his  plate,  so  that  he 
may  restamp  it  with  the  correct  char- 
acter. 

The  Phare  teaches  anything  the 
blind  desire.  The  arts  are.  popular 
and  the  frequent  exhibits  of  work  in- 
clude some  excellent  vases  and  some 
modeling  of  more  than  ordinary  worth 
Miss  Holt  herself  is  a  scu'ptor  and 
her  plaque  of  Helen  Keller  which 
hang.-t  on  her  office  wall  is  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  her  art  pupils  and,  it 
may  be  admitted,  for  the  keeper  of  the 
Lighthouse    herself. 

In  the  list  of  the  teaching  staff  are 
;  the  names  of  two  families  which  every 
American  knows.  Grant  and  Cleve- 
land. Miss  Bernhard  Grant,  grand- 
daughter of  one  president,  and  Miss 
Esther  Cleveland,  daughter  of  an- 
other, are  giving  their  services  to  the 
"Aveugles  de  la  Guerre." 

Miss  Cleveland,  in  order  to  aid  Miss 
Holt,  took  a  special  course  in  stenog- 
raphy for  the  blind  with  Miss  Fran- 
ces de  Grasse  Evans,  inventor  of  the 
System  and  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
[Evans.  In  addition.  Miss  Cleveland 
studied  Braille  and  typewriting.  All 
Miss  Holt's  volunteer  workers  must 
know  Braise,  and  there  is  no  senti- 
mentalizing over  the  pupils. 

Miss  Grant  teaches  muaic,  lan- 
guages and  typewriting.  Among  her 
riupils  was  a  soldier  now  employed  as 
a  typist  in  the  American  embassy 
here,  and  the  embassy  has  written. 'o 
express  its  satisfaction  with  him.  An- 
other pupil  has  gone  to  the  conser- 
vatory of  music  and  received  a  first 
prize. 

Blind  Artists 

Among  the  other  volunteers  who 
aid  the  Phare  is  Leslie  Cauldwell,  wuo 
developed  modeling  and  pottery  for 
the  blind,  his  pupils  being  the  first 
to  produce  decorated  pottery,  using 
an  ingenious  device  of  a  double  sten- 
cil. The  graduates  have  gone  to  the 
French  government  potteries  at 
Sevres,  10  of  them  to  make  the  fam- 
ous ware  the  world  prizes,  others  to 
fashion  curious  bowls  which  are  ttsed 


by    the    army— so    again    they    serve 
their   country   in   the  war. 

Le  Phare  de  France  occupies  a 
building  owned  by  the  Vatican,  its 
selection  and  instalation  having  been 
supervised  by  Mrs  Cooper  Hewitt,  the 
vice-president.  It  is  now  the  inden- 
tion of  Miss  Holt  to  call  it  the  Jo- 
seph H.  Choate  lighthouse,  in  honor 
of  the  former  president.  The  wings 
of  the  building  are  filled  with  work- 
shops, in  several  of  which  the  wives 
of  soldiers  may  be  seen  helping  their 
husbands.  The  men  are  paid  for  their 
products,  wool  sweaters,  carpets,  I 
rugs,  pottery  and  other  articles  of 
decoration. 

In  the  main  building  are  the  school- j 
rooms,  the  dormitories  and  the  "lamp! 
room."  For  the  guidance  of  the  blind 
a  pupil  has  built  a  raised  plan  which 
they  study  on  their  arrival.  Behind  | 
the  building-  is  the  garden  with  its 
fountains  and  with  "Jacqutine"  in 
charge.  The  lamp  room  is  the  little 
lighthouse  office  in  which  the  biind 
come  to  seek' Miss  Holt.  It  is  a  place 
whore  tragedy  and  joy  frequently 
jostle  each  other  on  the  threshold. 
H^re  the  soldier  first  comes  into  eon- 
tact  with  that  bright  personality 
which  is  to  reshape  his  fate,  and 
from  here  he  usually  departs  filled 
with  a  new  love  of  life  and  a  greater 
faith — perhaps  the  first  real  faith — in 
plain  humanity.  From  here  several 
weeding  parties  have  started  on  the 
way  to  the  church,  and  once  at  least 
the,  first  born  of  a  blind  soldier  has 
bad"  the  privilege  of  crying  here. 

Everything  in  the  lamp  room  tends 
to  cheer,  encourage,  inspire.  The 
plaque  of  Helen  Keller  hangs  near  the 
door,  and  France  as  well  as  America 
knows  her  story.  Then  there  are 
many  bronzes,  chiefly  lions  and  tigers, 
made  by  blind  artists,  and  a  display 
of  pottery  and  other  work  of  the  blind. 
Finally,  for  her  own  inspiration,  MiSa 
Holt  has  a  large  framed  picture  of 
.ier  father.  Henry  Holt,  the  publish- 
er. On  h-er  desk  is  a  •  small  plaster 
head  of  a  laughing  child,  one  of  hei 
own  pieces. 

This  head.  Miss  Holt  told  me,  once 
old  a  great  service.  A  blind  soldier 
having  his  first  talk  with  Miss  Holt. 
nlaced  his  hands  on  the  statue  by  ac- 
cident, became  interested  in  the  ob 
ject.  ran  his  fingers  down  the  laugh- 
ing, puffed-out  little  cheeks  and  the 
half-opened,  laughing  mouth,  and 
burst  out  laughing  himself. 

"It's  very  funny,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 

Miss  Holt  was  amazed  by  the  keen- 
ness of  the  blind  man's  perceptions 
and  realized  at  once  that  he  must 
have  artistic  possibilities.  He  proved 
wonderfully  adept  at  pottery,  and  now 
gives  promise  of  becoming  a  distin- 
guished sculptor.  MiSs  Holt  confided 
she  has  two  ambitions,  one  of  which! 
will  never  be  realized.  The  first  isi 
to  obtain  a  million  dollars  for  the  blind 
soldiers  of  France,  and  that  is  possi- 
ble. The  other  is  to  "put  herself  out 
of   business." 

"We  must  make  all  the  b'ind  happy, 
comfortable,  self-supporting,"  Miss 
Holt  says.  "Unfortunately  there  arej 
always  more  blind  coming  to  us.  So 
if  we  cannot  close  up  our  lighthouses; 
by  reason  of  having  no  work  to  do, 
we  must  try  at  least  to  prevent  blind- 
ness by  the  best  methods  we  know 
and  go  as  far  as  possib  e  toward  the 
ideal  of  putting  ourselves  out  of  busi- 
ness." 


BLIND  TEACH  THE  BLIND 

v' WITH  GREAT  SUCCESS 

Shoikly  after  the  war  began  Sir 
(then.l^fr.k'Cvril  Arthur  Pearson, 
baron e\  president  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  organized  the 
Blind  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Care  Com- 
mittee, to  take  in  hand  the  men  who 
had  given  their  sight  for  freedom,  and 
to  put  them  on  their  feet,  writes  Saint 
Nihal  Singh,  in  the  Southern  Work- 
man. The  Blind  Soldiers'  and  Sailors 
Care  Committee  took  steps  immedi- 
ately after  it  had  been  organized  to 
find  a  suitable  building  to  establish 
an  institution  for  housing  and  train 
in*  blinded  fighters.  Careful  inquir- 
ies led  to  the  selection  of  "St.  Dun 
stan's" — a  large,  commodious  house 
set  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  acres  of 
beautiful  grounds. 

The  first  thing  a  blinded  warrior 
learns  when  he  goes  to  St.  Dunstan's 
is  to  read  Braille  with  his  finger 
tips.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  he 
masters  the  system.  Some  of  the 
men  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
others,  though  nearly  every  one  is 
able  to  read  Braille  quite  rapidly 
after  six  or  seven  weeks'  practice. 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  in- 
stitute employing  blind  instructors  to 
teach  the  blind.  I  found  that  many 
of  these  teachers  were  working  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  women. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  secretary  told 
me  that  they  were  also  teaching 
blinded  warriors  to  be  telephone  op- 
erators and  divers.  He  said  that 
great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  every  man  acquiring 
some  trade  that  would  make  him  in 
dependent  of  charity.  Men  who  learn 
to  read  and  write  Braille  or  study 
■tonography  or  massage  in  the  morn- 
ing, spend  the  afternoon  in  one  of 
the  workshops,  on  the  poultry  farm,  or 
at  gardening  or  netting.  Those  who 
engage  in  some  manual  occupation  in 
the  forenoon'  undergo  manual  train- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the  head 
and  the  hand  are  equally  developed.1 


to  AID  BLIN 


Caledonia   Club   Ball   to    Provide   Re- 
li^  for    British 

The  fiftyJnjpfij  annual  concert  and 
ball  of  tldMlfrffldSian  Club,  whicli  will 
be  held  $fext  MidaV  night  at  Moose 
Hall,  Broad  and  Thompson  streets,  will 
this  year  be  a  charity  affair  as  all  the 
proceeds  will  be  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  committee  having  charge  of 
the  event  has  planned  to  divide  the 
profits  equally  between  the  Asylum  for 


Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  liklinburgh, 
and  the  Phiadelphia  Fund  to  augment 
the  government  allowance  for  families  of 
enlisted  Britishers  from  this  city. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  talent  engaged 
for*the  coming  event  is  the  best' that 
has  appeared  at  any  of  these  affairs.  Qn 
the  list  will  be  Miss  Florence  Mulhol- 
land.  a  contralto,  and  Miss  Mary  Dolan, 
the  Scottish  champion  danger."  The  Cale- 
donian Pipe  and  Drum  Band  will  also 
be  on  hand,  as  well  as  an  augmented  or- 
chestra which  vail  provide  music  for 
dancing. 

Every  Scottish  society  in  this  city  is 
associated  with  the  affair.  Chief  George 
Murdock,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee has  arranged  several  novelties 
which  insure  the  affair  being  a  supw^ 
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ITISH  COMMISSION  TO 
ASSIST  BLIND  ARRIVES 

AN  ATLAlJWfB,*f*W*Py»«*,eb.  1.~ 
Three  members  of  the  British  commis- 
sion  organized   by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

lt;o.  look  after  the  welfare  of  soldiers 
blinded  by  the  war  arrived  here  today 

■  on  a  British  :;(  ".-unship.  They  arc  Ray- 
mond Klatliwavt,  Miss  Eva  Fenton  and 
Mrs.   Ruby   Mitchell. 


MeuJ    ^orK/,    H.  -{,  ,  3uwig-S. 


F^b 
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wtxa  ut  KITCHENER 
HERE  TO  RAISE  FUNDS 


nspector  in  Welfare  Department 
»/  England's  Munitions  Ministry 
Aids  Blinded  Soldiers' Children. 


A  British  steamship  lias  arrived  at  an 
Atlantic  port  after  a  three  weeks  voyage 
n  which  such  stormy  weather  was  ex- 
perienced that  the  vessel  had  to  slow 
<Jown  tt>  bare  headway  for"  hours.  Among 
the  fifty-nine  passengers  aboard  the 
vessel  were  Raymond  Blathwayt,  Miss 
Eva  Kenton  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Melville, 
who  are  here  to  represent  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson^  Mission  to  the  United  States 
for  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  Children  Fund 
of  EniffaWJ.        X». 

Miss  Fenton  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  is  chief  Inspector  in  the 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  Leave  was  given  to  her  to 
:ome  to  thi3  country  to  rai9e  funds  for 
the  work. 

Miss  Fenton  said  that  since  her  work 
began  In  visiting  the  principal  depots 
in  England  where  T  N  T.  is  handled 
with  other  explosives  by  women  en- 
Raged  in  loading  shells,  health  condi- 
tions have  been  Improved.  Because  of 
the  healtli-endang>'r.nK  fumes  of  tfie 
explosives  the  women  are  kept  but  one 
week  tn  the  same  employment. 
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HeKe:  War  Fund  Organisation  Has 

E3tai.lir.hed    Refuge    Sixty- 
Miles  From  Palis. 


In    response   to   a    recent   appeal   made 
to  U  '  ;■  •  ji r  U    ^i.ui  Government,  through 
Rugpge    Brieux,    commodious   livin?   and 
i '.•ciiiiu.'j   quarters   for   Belgian      sojdiftrs 
blinded  iu  the  war  have  been  erected  sii 
Pori    X'ille;!.   00   miles   from    Pan's.   ;it 
cost  of  $R>.i)00  by  the  American-Britis 
French-Belgian    Permanent   Blind    Reli< 
VVar  Fond,     whose     headquarters  are  ai 
•")!><)   Fifth  avenue.   New   York  City. 

In  the  city  of  Amiens  are  French  Gov- 
ernment schools  where  large  numbers  of 
French  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight 
are  being  re-educated  in  various  trades 
to  earn  their  own  living,  and  thirty  or 
more  Be  gian  blind  men  were  distributed 
among!  these.  It  vy'aa  found,  however? 
thai  (his  plan  did  UOt  work.  .Most  of 
these  Belgians  speak  only  Flemish  and 
could  not  converse  with  or  understand 
tin  other  inmates.  They  were  very  mi- 
ll ppy  and  depressed  and  little  could  |j<i 
done   with    tliem. 

At  Pott  V'iSlez,  which  is  near  Vernon, 
an  ample  and  beautiful  site  had  been 
placed  nl  the  cli.«posa]  6i  Belgium  by  the 
I'  '•■'■ni-ii  Government,  where  barracks, 
■'■'ioo!s  in1  workshop*  were  erected  for 
Belgian  mutilated  soldiers.  It  was  dc- 
1  u  to  uio\  i  the  blinded  men  the-  e.  ami 
the  A.  i'..  F.  B.  \\  ,i-  is  fid  to  pr  ■ 
i  he  nece  saai ..    u< imod   I  ion*. 

"t    i-    nhubunced    thai     Dr.    !•'.    < 

'■  ii   n  'Ul    Fl     nch    i"  "   '■|,''i,ieli'-i.    who   : -i 

charge   of   the    fund's    knitting 
ii  ■  i    for    blind    soldiers    and    snpei 
ehool   For  Mind  ofhe-erg   nl    Xeuilly.   near 
Paris,  hns  been  decorated  w  ith  the  c 
of   tfle    l.eiion   of    Honor. 

.Money  is  urgentl;    needed  to  carry  on 
the    fund'-    ureal    Constructive    work 

merry.       Contributions    frhOllkl    he    sent    to 
llu'.'ono     \'.     It.    Thayer.    honorBr.V    I  r. 
urer.       Permanent       Blind       Relii  f       W-ir 
Fund.  590  Fifth  r venue,  S'ew  York.    Mr. 
Thayer,    who   Is   preBidenl    of  Die   Ch« 
National    Bank,   ha.-    -m  ceedi 
u  er    of     !."    fund    Frank    A.    Vender!! 
win.,  at  the  r:  idem  Wils 

raiinnulfthed  the  prendenev  of  the  Sa- 
il City  Bunk  and  abandoned  all  other 
private  activities  to  devote  himself  es- 
'1'i-ively  to  the  service  of  tin-  Govern- 
ment 
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In  Aid  of  Sightless  Soldiers 





Lord  Kitchener's  Niece,  Eva  Fenton,  Here  to 
Sell  Royal  Autographs  and  Other  Historic 
I     Treasure^  f or  Men,  Blinded  in  Bwiiifr'.'^ 

Bringing  many  treasures  from  England  in  the  way  of  his- 
toric autographs,  original  sketches  by  noted  artists,  and  a  col- 
lection of  personal  letters  from  Kings  and  Queens  of  England, 
a  mission  of  three  members 'has  arived  here  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  the  children  of  blinded  British  soldiers. 


These  are  the  soldiers  -who  are  now 
quartered  at  St.  Dunstan's,  in  Regent's 
Park,  London,  where  they  are  begin- 
ning life  again  and  learning  to  be  use- 
fully employed,  although  the  world 
henceforth  remains  dark  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  mission  are 
Miss  Eva  Fenton,  niece  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener; Raymond  Blathwayt,  the  Eng-! 
lish  literary  man,  and  Mrs.  Melvill, 
daughter  of  Col.  Otway  of  the  British 
army,  a  young  woman  well  known  for 
her  war  work  in  London.  They  repre- 
sent Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  donor  of  St. 
Dunstan's  House  as  a  home  for  the 
blinded  soldiers,  who  will  make  it  his 
life  work  to  look  after  their  security 
and  welfare. 

Souvenirs    on   Exhibition. 


In  this  country  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion will  be  to  tell  about  what,  is  be- 
ing done  for  sightless  soldiers  and  to 
display  and  perhaps  to  sell  the  historic 
souvenirs  they  have  brought  with 
them.  All  these  documents,  signatures 
and  sketches  were  brought  out  of  Eng- 
land without  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
except  those  directly  concerned.  Car- 
ried In  three  red  leather  albums  of 
heroic  size,  Miss  Fenton  says  they 
were  just  wrapped  up  carelessly  in 
one  of  her  trunks,  so  carelessly  that 
the  customs  men  here  did  not  notice 
them.  There  is  no  duty  on  autographs, 
so  far  as  known,  or  the  old  letters  of 
kings  and  queens. 

TV'hat  the  exact  money  value  of  these 
unusual  books  is  cannot  be  estimated 
except  by  an  authority  on  such  things. 
One  of  the  books,  however,  containing 
scores  of  signatures  of  famous  states- 
men, novelists,  poets,  actors  and  sing- 
ers for  many  years  past,  was  valued 
by  a  notfd  London  dealer  recently  at 
$45,000,  shortly  before  its  owner,  Percy; 
Lee,  turned  the  book  over  to  be  sold 
for  the  children  of  blinded  soldiers. 


"I  have  never  been  so  warm  since  I 
left  India,"  remarked  Miss  Fenton 
cheerfully,  as  she  sat  in  front  of  a  log 
fire  in  her  furnished  Forty-fifth  street 
apartment  and  told  an  Interviewer 
something  about  herself  and  the  mis- 
sion. Miss  Fenton  is  a  daughter  of| 
Col.  Fenton  of  the  Indian  army,  whol 
married  a  sister  of  Lord  Kitchener. 
She  was  born  in  India  and  is  visiting1 
America  for  the  first  time. 

"Before  we  sailed  I  heard  some 
dreadful  stories  about  how  cold  it  was 
in  America,  but  so  far  I  have  found! 
it  very  far  from  heatless.  London 
houses  are  usually  not  steam  heated, 
you  know,  and  I  have  been  rather  en-| 
joying  the  comfort  of  this  apartment. 

Miss  Fenton  was  still  so  filled  with 
the  memories  of  the  ocean  crossing 
that  she  sheered  off,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  main  topic  of  interest.  To 
place  her  still  more  definitely  in  the 
public  eye  here,  it  may  be  said  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  inspector  of 
munition  factories  to  be  appointed  ii» 
England  and  has  been  even  more 
active  in  war  work  than  the  general 
run  of  English  women.  She  is  the 
crack  woman  rifle  and  revolver  shot  of 
England,  and  organized  a  famous 
women's  rifle  team  which  competed 
successfully  at  Bisley  and  other  shoots. 

"It  is  quite  wonderful  what  the 
blinded  soldiers  are  doing  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's and  the  brave  spirit  they  are 
showing,"  said  Miss  Fenton.  "Their 
plight  is  one  of  the  saddest  things 
that  have  come  out  of  the  great  war, 
but  the  wonderful  thing  about  it  is 
that  these  poor  blinded  men  are  not 
embittered  by  the  fate  that  has  be- 
fallen them.  They  smile  and  are  spir- 
itualized through  the  darkness  that 
has  come. 

Sightless    Men   Faring    Well. 

"Surely,  we  who  are  left  with  the 
blessing  of  sight  must  do  all  we  can 
for  those  in  the  eternal  darkness  and 
their  children.  But  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  rapidly  these  hope- 


ful  men  are  learning  to  do  mechanical 
things  and  to  earn  money  without  the 
aid  of  sight.  In  very  many  cases  a 
man  at  St.  Dunstan's  is  actually  mak- 
ing more  money  now  than  when  he 
had  his  vision.  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
of  these  men  are  now  earning  three 
and  four  pounds  a  week  who  scarcely 
made  half  that  before. 

"And  the  blind  men  of  England  are 
marrying.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  marriages  we  have  had  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  English  girls  do  not  object 
to  marrying  blind  men  now.  They 
recognize  it  as  an  inheritance  of  the 
war  and -part  of  England's  life  work. 
So  we  have  seen  many  •  an  English 
girl  lead  her  blind  bridegroom  out 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  And  they  have  gone  as 
blithely  as  if  he  were  leading  her  out 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

"There  is  something  rather  regret- 
table in  the  fact  that  the  men.  quar- 
tered in  St.  Dunstan's  cannot  see  the 
place  where  they  are  living,  because  it 
is  a  very  old  and  lovely  place.'  It  was 
this  house  in  which  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  lived  that  Thackeray  satirized 
in  "Vanity  Fair"  as  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne.  In  the  old  park,  where  fash- 
ionables onco  strolled,  the  sightless 
soldiers  now  go  for  exercise  and  a 
breath  of  air." 

Quite  a  thrill  awaits  the  lover  of 
old  letters  and  signatures  of  famous 
people  when  Miss  Fenton  exhibits  the 
trio  of  red  leather'  albums.  In  the 
"King's  Book"  are  the  signed  let- 
ters of  fourteen  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  including  Charles  I,  James  II, 
Queen  Anne,  the  five  Georges,  Vic- 
toria, Edward  and  a  very  fine  letter 
from  Queen  Alexandra  to  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt  in  regard  to  the  blind  soldiers' 
fund. 

A    Military    Galaxy. 

On   the  inside  cover  of  this  volume  1 

there   are  miniature   paintings  of  the. 

present   King   and   Queen    done   by   a  | 

well    known    British    artist    expressly  j 

I  for  this  book. 

In  the  second  book  there  are  pages 
which  have  been  devoted  to  men 
grown  famous  in  the  present  war,  in 
Britain's  army  and  navy.  The  page 
devoted  to  military  heroes  was  sent 
to  all  British  fronts  for  signatures. 
It  traveled  from  the  western  trenches 
in  Flanders  to  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Holy  I^and  for  its  names.  One  of  the 
most  inconspicuous  signatures  is  tfcat 
of  "D.  Haig,"  written  near  the  up'per 
left  corner  of  the  white  sheet.  The 
sheet  devoted  to  the  British  naval  offi- 
cers wa.i  sent  to  the  ships  of  the  grand 
fleet  and  to  various  other  units  of  that 
big  organization  for  signatures.  Jelli- 
coe  and  Beatty  are  there,  with  many 
more,  including  some  of  the  command- 
ers lost  in   the  Jutland  battle. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Tennyson,  our  own  Teddy  and  Lord 
Brougham,  who  invented  the  carriage 
of  that  name,  are  affixed  to  one  page. 
Dickens,  Disraeli.  Lord  Lytton,  Sir 
"Walter  Besant  and  Rider  Haggard  on 
another,  and  nearby  Sir  John  Millais, 
Lord  Leighton.  Landseer  and  W.  P. 
Frith  have  penned  their  names.     And 


These  will  make 
at  least,  for  e.x- 
Strangely  enough 
valuable     in    this 


jthese  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  col- 
lection in'  that  wonderful  book. 

Hardly  less  valuable  than  the  his-: 
|toric  souvenirs  are  the  modern  j 
sketches,  etchings  and  water  colorSj 
which  have  been  done  by  latter  dayj 
artists  for  the  fund,  or  at  least  turnedj 
over  for  its  benefit, 
up  the  third  book 
hibition  purposes. 
one  of  the  most 
group  is  a  little  water  color  sketch 
of  Whistler,  monocle  and  all,  by  John 
;S.  Sargent,  ..       .  ** 
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LI  SOLDIERS 


CT ' 
DAY" IN  FRANCE 


Carrie  Jacob  Bond's  song  "A  Per- 
fect -Day"  is  being  sung  in  France  in 
the  trenches  by  a  quartet  of  blind  sol- 
diers known  as  the  "Shrapnel  Quar- 
tet." All  four  of  them  lost  their  sight 
when  flying  fragments  of  shells  found 
lodgement  in  their  eyes.  The  refused 
to  accept  their  discharge,  and  instead 
have  organized  this  quartet,  and  go 
around  through  the  trenches  singing 
to    their   companions. 

The  English  Tommy  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  humor,  for  one  of  them  re- 
cently sent  to  Mrs.  Bond  at  her  shop 
in  Chicago  a  cartoon  which  shows  him 
standing  in  the  mud  in  his  Highland- 
smoky  fire  on  a  ledge  scooped  out  of 
his  bare  knees,  the  rain  pouring  down 
upon  him,  trying  to  fry  an  egg  over  a 
smoky  fre  on  a  ledge  scooped  out  of 
the  side  of  the  trench  to  protect  it 
from  the  rain,  while  a  German  shell 
is  bursting  overhead,  and  he  is  sing- 
ing "This  Is  the  End  of  a  Perfect 
Day." 

Carrie  Jacob  Bond  is  an  American 
woman  who  has  made  her  way  to  the 
front  in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  She 
was  born  in  Janesville,  Wis.  She  mar- 
ried Dr.  Frank  L.  Bond,  and  went  to 
live  in  a  small  mining  town  known  as 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Her  husband  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  mines  in  that 
section,  which  turned  out  to  be  fail- 
ures. Upon  his  death,  leaving  her 
jvith  a  young  son,  she  found  herself 
vithout  money.  She  removed  to  Chi- 
:ago,  where  for  14  years  she  did  china 


painting  and  embroidered  waists  to 
support  herself  and  to  make  money  to 
>ay   for   the  publishing  of  her  songs 

The  writer  of  this  story  knew  het- 
n  rhicago,  and  while  in  that  City 
worked  on.  a  magazine  called  "Good 
tfusic"  published  by  the  firm  of  Clay 
on  F.  Summy  &  Co.  Mrs.  Bond  made 
•epeated  trips  to  Summy's  store,  to 
ry  to  persuade  him  to  publish  some 
>f  her  songs.  The  writer  knew  of 
hese  trips,  and  himself  made  every 
lossible- effort  to  induce  Mr.  Summy  to 
ry  one,  but  without  avail.  However, 
.lis.  Bond  was  not  to  be  denied,  and 
cept  struggling  on.  Finally  David 
3ispham  saw  one  of  her  songs,  and 
ook  so  much  interest  in  it  that  he 
rave  it  a  place  on  his  program.  That 
vas  the  real  beginning  of  Mrs.  Bond's 
iuccess,  for  the  song  went  with  such 
:est  with  the  public  that  other  songs 
vere  demanded  of  her.  Some  business 
nen  of  Chicago,  who  believed  that  she 
lad  a  future,  got  a  sum  of  money  to 
jether  large  enough"  to  fit  out  an  small 
establishment   for   her. 

Mrs.  Bond  wrote  the  words  to  her 
songs,  because  she  was  too  poor  to  pay 
.'or  verses.  She  also  drew  her  own  de- 
Signs  for  covers  to  her  songs,  and 
adapted  the  wild  rose  as  her  emblem. 
The  wild  rose  figures  in  many  of  the 
designs  for  her  earlier  songs,  and  her 
first  group,  which  contains  "Shadows' 
and  "Just  A  Wearyin'  for  You,"  sh« 
called  "Seven  Songs,  jtist  as  unpre-j 
tentious  as  the  Wild  Rose."  She  paid 
for  the  printing  of  them  by  painting 
china. 

Her  first  shop  was  in  a  hall  bed 
room,  and  the  stock  was  kept  in  I 
closet  in  that  room.  Today  it  is 
large  beautiful  establishment.  Mrs 
Bond  has  a  winter  home  in  California 
at  Nestorest,  and  another  home  in  Chi 
cago. 

Mrs.  Bond  wrote  the  poem  of  ; 
"Perfect  Day,"  after  a  day  spent  01 
the  top  of  Mt.  Ribidaux,  at  Riverside 
Cal.  She  was  invited  to  a  dinner  partj 
in  the  hotel  that  night,  and  there  reac 
the  completed  poem.  Several  month! 
later  riding  across  the  desert  with  £ 
friend  of  hers,  she  began  humming  a 
tune  to  these  words.  The  friend  said 
to  her:  "Why,  you  have  a  new  song, 
haven't  *OU?"  She  replied,  "I  didn't 
know  it,  but  perhaps  it  is."  That  night 
she  wrote  out  the  music,  and  thus,  all 
unconsciously,  she  wrote  a  song  which, 
has  been  one  of  the  great  hits  of  al 
generation.  Its  sale  reached  enormous 
proportions,  and  it  has  constantly 
grown  in  favor.  Before  the  war  it  was 
known  in  this  country  only,  but  now  it 
is  being  sung  all  over  England,  France, 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  the  al- 
lies have  reached.  It  is  included  in; 
the  book  of  songs  authorized  by  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Mrs.  Bond  is  a  noble  high-minded 
woman,  whose  songs  all  breathe  a 
beautiful  spirit  like  unto  herself.  They 
make  an  appeal  straight  to  the  heart, 
and  they  will  live  many  years  in  the 
thoughts  and  minds  of  those  who  hear 
them,  and  their  influence  will  always 
be   ennobling. 


Kw    -forH,    >M,,  Svtru- 

The  Education  ol   Blinded  Soldiers.! 

'Jjjke  latest  reports  show  that  there 
Ms  l*Qa  remarkable  improvement 
it?  tha^)i\speets  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sallWs.  Most  of  these  men  have 
•a  future  which  is  at  least  free  from 
the  haunting  sense  of  dependence 
upon  others,  and  a  great,  many  are 
actually  earning  more  (ban  they  did 
iu  (heir  former  employments.  This 
result  is  clue  to  the  success  which  has 
been  attained  in  teaching  them  gome 
congenial  and  profitable  work. 

Another  encpuraging  thing  is  the 
fact  thai  the  first  estimates  of  the 
number  of  men  blinded  in  action 
were  considerably  exaggerated.  Cases 
of  temporary  blindness  have  been 
fairly  common,  but  the  majority  of 
these  have  been  cured  by  medical 
skill.  .The  National  Institute  tor  the 
Blind  in  Loudon  estimates  that  600 
•soldiers  and  400  men  of  the  fleet  have 
beeu  blinded  iu  the  war.  These  fig- 
ures seem  incredibly  small,  but  they 
doubtless  include  the  eases  of  total 
blindness  of  both  eyes. 

Reeducation  of  the  blind  has  been 
carried  on  at  St.  Duusian's  Hostel, 
and  Sir  Akthctj  Person,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  reports  that  tbfcsj 
institution  is  turning  out  a  handsome 
quota  of  men  who  have  been  taught 
new  trades.  The  occupation*  most 
suitable  to  the  blind  sire  bool  making 
and  repairing,  cnriv.utry,  mat  and 
basket  making,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, massage,  telephone  operating, 
poultry  farming  and  market  garden- 
ing. Some  men  are  being  trained  as 
clivers.  Diving  is  u  uew  occupation 
for  the  blind.  Divers  with  sight 
jjbuiMiug  breakwaters  and  piers,  work 
in  the  dark,  for  even  if  (he  water  is 
clear  their  work  disturbs  it  and  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  see  through 
it.  Tbrs  work  offers  a  good  opportu 
nity  to  the  ambitions  man  who  wishes 
(o  earn  high  wages.    ' 

Each  man  spends  abouj  two  hour* 
and  a  halt  daily  in  studying  Braille 
reading  and  writing  and  in  learning 
to  manipulate  the  typewriter.  An" 
other  two  hours  are  sjjent  in  learning 
some  occupation.  Plenty  of  recrea- 
iiou  is  provided.  U)V  study  is  specially 
fatiguing  to  the  brain  in  rases  of 
blindness.  Shorthand  writing  and 
typewriting  make  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  teaching.  Many  of  the  men  left 
positions  as  shorthand  writers  to  join 


}y  lea  rain 

condensed  Braille  specially  devised 
for  shorthand  writing,  the?  experi- 
ence no- great  difficulty  in  becoming 
once  again  rapid  and  competent 
shorthand  writers  and  typists. 

Massage  is  taught  at  I  he  newly 
equipped  department  for  its  instruc- 
tion al  the  \a  1  •wuHlllflWll'froiTf'"rTiy""Ww» 
Blind.  Here  there  is  a  srpwial  gym- 
na'SllTTfl,1  Stud  models  and  other  req- 
uisites for  the  scientific  training  of 
the  masseur. 

Poultry  farming  and  gardening 
seem  difficult  occupations  for  blind 
men  to  pursue.  Yet  they  are  among 
the  most  easily  taught  and  the  most 
successful.  The  gardens  aDd  poultry 
farms  are  laid  out  in  rectangles  with 
sides  of  wire  fences  and  posts  to  guide 
the  blind.  The  wooden  walks  are 
so  constructed  that  they  give  the  men 
a  warning  or  indication  of  where  they 
are.  'They  become  good  judges  by 
simple  touch  of  the  weight  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fowl  and  attend  to  all 
|their  needs,  feeding  and  driving  them 
and  collecting  their  eggs.  Gardening, 
digging,  planting  and  hoeing  are  done 
by  turns.  It  is  wonderful  to  learn 
that  sightless  men  can  distinguish  be- 
rween  flowers  and  plants  by  the  aid 
of  other  senses. 

The  predominating  feature  of  this 
training  school  is  the  undercurrent  of 
cheerfulness.  Though  blpdness  is  one 
of  the  saddest  afflictions  of  the  war, 
officers  and  men  are  a  bright,  cheery 
lor.  It  is  the  custom  to  play  games  in 
the  intervals  of  work — rowing  in  sum- 
mer and  pushball  in  winter.  There 
are  concerts,  lectures  and  a  debating 
society,  which  is  the  most  popular  di- 
version of  ail.  At  present  there  is 
need  of  a  greater  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  help  In  the 
work.  A  considerable  amount  of  as- 
sistance has  come  from  societies,  from 
promoters  of  entertainments  of  all 
sorts  and  from  collections  in  work- 
shops and  factories.  Cigarettes  and 
fruit  are  specially  welcome.  Much 
has  been  spent  on  sleeping  quarters 
and  on  workshops,  the  success  ofj 
which  has  exe^eded  the  most  san 
guine  expeditions.  Thus  one  of  war" 
hicfJifl^rors  js  mitigated 


$125  Pension  for 
|  Total  lotas 
For  War  Veterans 


At  the  recent  reunion  of  the  101st 
Mass.  Heavy  Artillery  association,  it 
was  voted  to  endorse  the  pension  bill 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions. The  bill  provides  that  any  sol- 
dier who  is  now  or  may  become  to- 
tally blind  shall  be  paid  $125  per 
month  and  includes  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  served  60  days  in  the  Mexi- 
can or  Civil  Wars. 
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Blind  Warrior,  En  route  to  ''Blighty/' Playing  "Home,  Sweet  Home 


5? 


Bln.ded    by   the   Huns   and   for   a   long-   while    Inmate   of  a  German    prison   hospital,  this  Tommy  lost  none  of  his 
*HW»«*feHis  here  shown  en  route  to    "Blighty,"    playing    "Home,    Sweet   Home." 
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77ze  Splendid  Service  of 
Devoted  Women.W hich  Has 
Not  Only  Taken  the  Form  of 


Present  Help  but  Reaches 
a  Beautiful  Climax  in 
Romantic  Marriages. 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Woodruff, 
Who  Herself  Suffered  a 
Period  of  WinrlTira 
and  Has  Now 
Given  up  Society 
to  Care  for 
the  Blind. 


By  Elizabeth  Van  Benthuysen 

LOVE  no  longer  sings  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes,"  for  the  war  has  brought  the  sad 
fact  that  love  is  sometimes  actually,  as  well 
as  theoretically,  blind.  And  American  women,  aid- 
ed by  the1  experience  and  the  money  of  American 
men,  are  doing  much  to  take  the  sting  from  the 
actual  blindness,  while  that  old  reliable  performer, 
D.  Cupid,  Esq.,  is  attending  to  the  task  of  keeping 
any  little  thing  like  the  mere  loss  of  sight  from 
preventing  Ihe  consummation  of  a  romance. 

So  well  has  young  Mr.  Cupid  succeeded,  that 
the  highest  authority  in  France  says  that  not  one 
cf  the  engagements  that  existed  between  young 
folks  before  the  war  has  been  broken,  but,  on  the 
happy  other  hand,  hundreds  of  new  love  affairs 
have  come  from  the  misfortune  of  men  who  lost 
their  eyes  in  their  service  for  their  country. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  new  romances  that  are 
recorded  in  the  daily  grind  from  Paris,  it  was  the 
woman,  in  every  instance,  who  offered  her  hand 
to.  the  man  who  could  no  longer  see,  and  it  was 
the  woman  who  sought  to  let  her  service  begin 
■where  the  man's  had  been  brought  to  a  close. 

"Your  duty  to  France  has  ended.  Mine  is  about 
to  begin.  If  you  are  willing,  I  will  marry  you,"  wrote 
Mile.  Marguerite  Lavenue,  the  belle  of  a  Normandy 
village,  to  Georges  Roy,  of  the  107th  infantry,  who 
was   in   a   hospital   with   his   sight    forever   gone. 

"You  have  opened  for  me  a  new  light  on  the 
world,"  answered  the  man. 

Then  she  did  her  duty  to  France. 

The  picture  is  typical.  It  illustrates  a  chapter 
in  grim-visaged  war  as  no  other  event  might.  It 
brings  to  the  fore  the  kind  of  people  that  Amer- 
ican women,  Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  and  a  score  of  others  are  serving  in  an  effort 
to  supply  the  light  of  training  for  the  future  path- 
way of  those  who  cannot  see.  They  are  substi- 
tuting the  sense  of  touch  for  the  sense  of  sight 
and  doing  it  with  a  knack  that  promises  well. 

How  great  this  field  for  work  is  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated without  a  study  of  the  record.  And  how 
fine  a  field  the  blind  god  of  love  picks  for  his 
wanderings  afield  can  only  be  realized  when  one 
knows  that  among  the  5000  blind  of  France  alone, 
are  the  picked  men  of  the  land,  selected  for  the 
most  daring  assaults  and  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments of  great  fights. 

"I  can  say  with  truth  that  no  engagement  that 
existed  before  the  war  has  been  broken  because  the 
man  lost  his  sight,"  said  Eugene  Brieux,  the  fa- 
mous academician.    "How  well  these  psychological 
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matches  will  result  time  must  tell,  but  they  were 
founded  on  the  highest  sentiment  and  the  noblest 
sacrifice." 

As  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  there  attaches 
particular  interest  to  Miss  Esther  Cleveland  as  an 
American  worker  among  the  blind.  She  is  engaged 
to  wed  Capt.  Alfred  Basaquet,  D.  S.  O.,  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards — that  crack  command  that  has 
made  its  place  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  is  known 
wherever  men  know  soldiers.  Report  had  it  that 
he,  too,  had  lost  his  sight  in  battle,  but  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Preston,  mother  to  Miss  Cleveland,  set 
that  report  at  rest  with  a  statement  that  the  cap- 
tain has  his  eyes. 

Miss  Cleveland,  daughter  of  the  late  Grover 
Cleveland,  was  a  White  House  baby.  From  her 
birth  the  American  people  have  had  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  her  doings.  When  the  war 
came  on  she  went  out  to  do  her  part,  and  she  hit 
upon  the  service  of  the  blind  as  one  of  the  most- 
needed  things  before  the  world. 

After  a  month  at  St.  Dunstan^s,  in  London,  she 
went  over  to  Paris,  where  she  is  now  with  Miss 
Holt's  Paris  Lighthouse,  aiding  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  blind  poilus.  To  facilitate  her  work  she 
learned  the  Braille  system  of  stenography,  and 
she  is  teaching  disabled,  sightless  men,  how  to 
use  the  system  and  to  make  for  themselves  a  place 
in  the  business  world,  in  spite  of  fate. 

And  there  is  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  called  by 
Penryn  Stanslaws  the  most  beautiful  of  authors — ■ 
"The  Dresden  China  Author" — who  is  keeping  her 
interest  in  the  great  work  undiminished.  This 
pretty  woman  has  a  much  more  personal  reason 
for  her  devotion  to  the  cause  than  any  of  her  sis- 
ters .because  for  two  years,  following  an  attack 
of  illness,  she,  too,  lived  in  a  world  without  a 
light.  The  gifted  woman  did  not  know  that  she 
would  see  again,  and  when  the  light  did  come,  it 
brought  with  it  a  valued'  worker  for  all  of  those 
who  suffer  in  the  shadow. 

Those  who  had  read  her  "Lady  of  the  Light- 
house," in  which  is  told  the  methods  by  which  the 
New  York  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  leads  its 
charges  to  mental  view  of  a  world  they  cannot  see, 
can  appreciate  the  deep  feeling  that  she  has 
brought  to  the  task.  Probably  no  writer  of  the 
period  has  so  thorough  an  appreciation  of  the  sub-  ' 
ject,  and  one  can  almost  feei  his  way  through  her  i 
book  as  it  portrays  the  difficulties— and  the  hopes 
of  the  blind. 

And  their  charges  from  the  field  of  battle? 
Take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  in  the  great  war 
and  watch  them. 

Here  is  Joseph  Amar,  who  came  from  Wash- 
ington.    He  was  in  Lyons  at  the  exposition  when! 


Mile.    Madeline    Rosseau,    of    Paris,    and 

Joseph    Araar,    of    Washington,    Blinded 

in    Battle,    as   Photographed    Just    After 

Their   Marriage. 


the  war  started.  He  went,  as  did 
many  gallant  men  from  other 
lands,  into  the  Foreign  Legion. 
When  he  came  back  from  one 
charge  it  was  as  a  sightless  man. 
Pretty  Mile.  Madeline  Rosseau  of 
Paris  did  not  find  in  his  blindness 
any  bar  to'  love.  And  when  they 
were  married  at  the  mayor's  office 
manyv  Americans  came  to  witness 
the  ceremony  and  wish  them  luck. 
George  Artel,  a  hero  of  Les 
Eparges,  that  inferno  to  the  south- 
east of  Verdun  where  many  men 
died  to  hold  back  the  German 
horde,  was  led,  sightless  to  the 
altar  by  Mile.  Amelie  Margerie. 
There  was  a  luncheon  and  a  grand 
concert  after  the  ceremony,  and 
here,  again,  Cupid  decreed  that 
the  man's  infirmity  should  be  no 
bar  to  his  happiness. 

There  was  much  ceremony 
when  Lt.  Camera,  who  lost  not 
only  his  eyes  but  his  left  arm  it 
Vauquois,  came  with  Mile.  Mar- 
celle  Pothion,  who  had  been  an 
instructress  at  the  Tunis  normal 
school,  to  be  married.  The 
Comtesse  Jean  de  Castellane, 
sister-in-law  to  Count  Boni  de 
Castellane,  and  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  were  attendants.  They  had 
been  engaged  before  the  war,  and 
when  the  lieutenant  came  home, 
doomed  for  life  never  to  see  the 
woman  he  loved,  she  came  to  him 
and  there  was  an  early  arrange- 
ment for  the  ceremony. 

The  mayor  and  the  attendants 
watched     the     blind     bridegroom 
with  solicitous  care  as  he  came  to 
"  meet  his  bride. 

"Monsieur,  the  lieutenant,  will 
be  excused  from  signing  the  regis- 
ter," said  the  sympathetic  mayor. 
There   was  a  moment  of  hesi- 
tation. 

"Yes,  yes,  he  can  sign,"  said  the 
bride,  quite  prettily.  "He  would 
rather  do  it,  and  besides,  Mon- 
sieur le  Mayor,  I  can  help  him." 

Slowly  and  painfull}-  the  blind 
and  crippled  man  wrote  his  name 


Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  Daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  in  Her  Service 
Uniform  at  St.  Dunstan's. 


across  the  page,  guided  ten- 
derly by  the  woman  who 
loved  him.  It  was  to  weep, 
and  the  persons  who  crowd- 
ed the  room  shed  tears  as 
the  act  8f  devotion  was  per- 
formed.' 

Thus  is  the  world  car- 
ing for  its  blind.  Thus  is 
love  declining  to  be  killed 


on  the  field  that  takes  life 
and  sight. 

"Science,"  says  M. 
Brieux,  "does  not  know 
how  such  marriages  will 
turn  out." 

But  then,  what  on  earth 
does  science  know  about 
love  anyway? 


Vi 
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TO  AID  BLINDJFRENCHMEN 

$100    Raisetf"  at    Entertainment    for 
Benefit  of  War  Victims 

An  appeal  tor  aid  for  the  50,000 
French  soldiers  who  have  become  blind 
in  1he  srf^ice  of  the  Allies  in.  France 
during  1  lie  war  was  made  last  night 
when  a  literary  musicale  was  given  at 
the  Church,  of  St.  Sauver,  Twenty-second 
and  Pelancey  streets.  The  programme 
pfj  a  i  reduction  in  Fuencfe  of  'fLe 
Misanthrope  et  L\A\ivergHat."  The  mu- 
sical selections  included  tho  singing  of 
patriotic  airs. 

The  proceeds,  amounting  to  more  than 
$100,  will  be  sent  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  France.  More  than  100  persons 
attended  the  entertainment.  All  of  the 
numbers  were  given  in  French, 


Dorchester-,    |V\a-SS.,3e^oow. 
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DORCHESTER  WOMAN    BLIND 
PATRIOT,  KNITS  TOR  SOLDIERS 

Mrj^  Belle  Thompson  of  37  Tempi.; 
street,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills,  is  i 
real  American.  Her  ancestors  and 
descendants  comprise  a  line  of  fight- 
ing stock. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  two 
of  her  sons  saw  service.  In  the  Civil 
War  her  father,  her  husband,  and 
two  uncles  were  in  the  .Union  Army. 
Her  husband  died  on  the  field  at 
Gettysburg. 

She  is  allied  with  the  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps  of  the  First  Methodist 
church,  of  which  she  is  an  active  mem 
ber. 

Mrs  Thompson  is  73.  She  has  been 
blind  for  two  years.  In  spite  of  this 
handicap  she  is  patriotically  busy 
every  day  knitting  wrist ers,  scarfs 
and  other  useful  things  for  the  boys 
in  the  service. 

Up  to  Saturday  she  had  knitted  12 
dozen  pairs  of  wristers,  beside  numer- 
ous other  articles,  and  she  hopes  to 
continue  the  work,  for  this  stanch 
patriot  feels  confident  of  rounding 
out.  a  century. 


Entertainment  at  the  Plaza  to  Aid 
Blind  Allied  Soldiers. 

-~       "I  miwipMwiai.   Tj 

What  is  promised  to  be  the  most  elab- 
orate a|jJ.-American  fashion  fete  ever 
organized  here  will  be  held  on  Monday 
next,  afternoon  and  evening,  in  the 
white  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Plaza,  and 
on  Tuesday  at  9  East  Fifty-seventh 
Street  for  the  benefit  of  the  American- 
British-Preneh-Belgian  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund.  The  patronesses  are 
Mrp.  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  Mrs.  Howard 
Gardiner  Oushing,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dit- 
son,  Mrs.  F;  Gra.y  Griswold,  Mrs.  Otto 
H.  Kami,  Mrs.  S.  Vernon  Mann.  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  and  Mrs.  William 
Douglas.  Sloane. 

In  addition  to  a  promenade  display  of 
toilettes  of  exclusively  American  design, 
the  following,  assisted  by  a.  string  or- 
chestra selected  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  will  give  music  ajid 
dances :  Miss  Cecil  Arden,  contralto. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  Miss  Edith 
Day  of  the  "  Going  Up  "  company;  the 
Dolly  Sisters ;  Miss  Daphne  Hilmers; 
pianist;  Miss  Grace  La  Rue  of  the  Pal- 
ace Theatre;  Miss  Lucile  Orrell,  'cellist; 
Miss  Claire  Lillian  Peteler.  soprano ; 
Mme.  Ganna  Walska,  soprano ;  Lester 
F'.nglcy.  baritone,  and  George  Harris, 
Jr.,    tenor. 

All  these  have  contributed  their  serv- 
ices, and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  fete, 
which  is  being  held  wibthout  any  ex- 
pense whatever  to  the  A.  B.  F.  B.,  will 
be   turned   over   to    the    fund. 


13  io>  .V  . 
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BUND  SOLDIERS*  CHAPEL 
A  small  Gothic  chapel  has  been  built 
and  |ue(  consecrated  in  the  Regent 
Park  Hospital,  London,  for  blind  sold- 
iers. In  that  hospital  are  about  150  Cath- 
olic soldiers.  t       L^ 


GERMAN   SOLDIERS   WHO  HAVE  BEEN  BLINDED,  OR  NEARLY  SO,  FROM  THEIR  OWN 

GAS  FUMES?""" 
Which,  by  a  Shift  of  the  Wind,  Blew  Back  Upon  Them,  Disabling  and  Rendering  Them  Easy  Captives 

for  the  Advancing  French. 
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Fashion   Show  Opens  To-day. 

Mjfcfe^than  2,000  tickets  have  <been  sold 
Hlshion  fete  to  be  given  by  Harry 
the   Allied    Relief    Fund    for 
nanent     B^lnrl     this     afternoon 
emng.      It    wTTiNbe    held    in    the 
wmto. ballroom  of  the  Pllbea  Hotel 

In  addition  to  this  display  of  models, 
whiclr  are  of  especial  interest  at  this 
time  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
entirely  of  American  origin,  a  pro- 
gramme -will  be  given  by  many  artists 
who  have  donated  their  sen-ices.  A 


B 


'^•J>v,     Ma.ss.,  kmesf\.c..i.v,.. 
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Concert  for  French  Blind. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Club  will 
give  its  annual  concert  tomorrow 
evemng.  the    John    Know]^   p*  * 

Hall.  Cambridge.  The  club  will  have 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Hazel  L'Afri- 
cain,  'cellist,  and  Miss  Anne  Gardner 
soprano  The  proceeds  will  be  given 
to   the   French   Fund   for   the   Blind 
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YANKEE  MONEY 
PAYSFORCARE 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Sightless    Soldiers     Pitiable 

Story  Arouses  Parisian  Editor 

to  Successful  Action. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Item:  Early 
in  January  a  blind  soldier  entered  the 
offices  of  a  Paris  newspaper  and  asked 
to  see  the  editor.  "When  ushered  Into 
his  presence,  he  saluted  and  stood  at 
attention.  The  kindliest  efforts  of 
the  editor  to  Induce  him  to  be  seated 
were  unavailing".  The  visitor  said 
he  would  take  up  only  a  few  minutes 
of  the  great  man's  time  and  apolo- 
gized in  a  few  dignified  phrases  for 
his  Intrusion. 

"What  brought  me  here,"  he  went 
on,  "is  this.  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
children.     We    had    a   home    in   a   vil- 


lage that  is  now  in  ruins  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Bodies.  My  little  family 
escaped  before  the  invaders  got  there. 
When  I  was  convalescing  in  the  hos- 
pital, having  lost  both  of  my  eyes, 
they  came  to  Paris  to  be  near  me. 
Paris  -was  as  good  a  place  as  any 
other,  and  we  have  got  to  settle  some- 
where. But  will  you  believe  it,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  lodg- 
ings where  we  could  establish  an- 
other little  home.  No  landlord  will 
rent  to  us. 

"They  seem  to  think  that  a  blind 
soldier  with  a  family  of  little  ones, 
and  poor,  is  undesirable  as  a  tenant. 
Perhaps  they  are  right,  but  what  can 
we  do?  "We  can't  continue  to  pay 
board — we  can't  afford  it — and  we 
have  got  to  go  somewhere.  I  never 
in  my  life  before  have  asked  a  living 
soul  to  assist  me,  but  with  my  little 
family  I  am  helpless. 

"I  have  come  to  you,  sir,  thinking 
that  perhaps  you  would  make  our 
plight  known  to  the  great  generous 
public,  believing  that  someone  would 
help  us,  and  others  who  may  be  in  a 
similar  extremity,  to  locate  some- 
j  where." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  editor  that 
[his  visitor  could  not  see  his  face.  The 
great  man  rose  with  much  loud  and 
unnecessary  shuffling  of  his  chair, 
put  on  his  hat  and  then  answered  the 
(Soldier,  still  standing  stiffly  at  at- 
tention with  that  unfathomable  ex- 
pression which  is  seen  only  on  the 
faces  of  the  blind  in  mental  anguish 
and  seems  to  concentrate  the  patient 
suffering  of  the  world  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 

"Come    With    Me,    My    Friend," 

he   said   gently. 

A  few  minutes  later,  editor  and  sol- 
dier stepped  from  an  automobile  and 
were  escorted  at  once  into  the  private 
office  of  Eugene  Brieux,  past  a  long 
line  of  visitors  waiting  to  see  him, 
some  of  whose  names  figure  daily  in 
the  press  review  of  the  city's  activi- 
ties. 

The  interview  was  brief.  When  it 
ended  the  editor  came  out  smiling 
and  beamed  a  greeting  to  the  persons 
he  recognized  in  the  waiting  line  as, 
his  arm  in  that  of  the  blind  man,  he 
led  him  back  to  the  waiting  car.  As 
to  the  soldier,  his  visage  was  as 
enigmatical  as  ever;  but  a  close  ob- 
server would  have  noted  that  there 
was  lightness  in  his  step  as  he  strode 
forward  into  the  Cimmerian  blackness 
that  stretched  before  him  to  the  un- 
guessable    limit   of   his    life. 

The  next  day  words  that  seared  the 
page,  made  the  printer's  Ink  to  sizzle 
and  burned  themselves  into  the  hearts 
of  men  appeared  In  the  leading  article 
of  the  Figaro.  But  meanwhile  M. 
Brieux  had  seen  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Amerlcan- 
British-French-Belgian  Permanent 

Blind     Relief     War     Fund, 

and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  sev- 
eral surprised  and  overjoyed  fatii 


of  blind  soldiers  with  little  or  no 
money  and  without  belongings,  and 
therefore  undesired  by  landlords, 
were  Installed  In  a  building  at  La 
Garenne-Colombes,  near  Paris,  where 
the  blind  men  and  all  the  members  of 
their  families  who  are  old  enough  or 
not  too  aged  to  work  are  taught  to 
earn  their  own  living.  As  soon  as 
a  family  is  self-supporting  it  is 
moved  into  a  little  home  provided 
for  it  by  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  and  started 
on  Its  way  equipped  with  tools  and 
materials  and  fully  able  to  shift  for 
itself. 

Rules  of  the  Colony. 
The  system  on  which  it  is  con- 
ducted may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  rules,  which 
betray  M.  Brieux  as  the  author  of 
them  in  every  line: 

"Workmen  and  workwomen  will 
conduct  themselves  in  this  house  just 
as  though  they  were  in  their  own 
home;  they  will  like  to  keep  it  neat 
and  nice  and  will  prevent  their  chil- 
dren from  damaging  the  flowers  and 
other  things  that  belong  to  ,  all  in 
common. 

"Nothing  is  forbidden  that  a  good 
father  of  a  family  would  not  forbid 
himself!  nothing  will  be  tolerated 
that  he  would  not  tolerate." 

This  asylum  is  only  one  of  the 
many  features  of  the  work  of  our 
fund,  whose  activities  are  being  con- 
stantly extended  as  emergencies  that 
cannot  be  foreseen  present  them- 
selves in  the  line  of  its  unique  work. 
The  fund  is  the  public's  and  it  is 
American,  maintained  solely  by 
American  money.  "We  ask  everybody 
to  "do  their  bit"  for  it  and  contribute 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

And  why  not  let  this  money  do 
double  duty?  Why  not  help  our  great 
President  and  government  to  win  the 
war  by  buying  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  then  turn  them  over  to  the 
A.merican-British-French-Belgian  Per- 
manent Blind  Relief  War  Fund  to 
help  in  turn  the N  soldiers  who  have 
sacrificed  their  sight  in  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  world? 

COKA  PARSONS  KESSLER, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
New  York,  1918. 
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THE   BUND   BATTALION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Chronic^: 

Sir:— Many    of   your    readers    will 

■  oridsrirr-J   how  many  men  have 

it   in   the  war.    There 

wm  on  the  roll  of  St.  Dustan's 

over  1000  men,  more  than  half 

of  whom  are  in  i<    ■  while  the; 

remainder   have   he^n    trained     and; 

led  in  their  homes,  or  are  still  in 


Hospital.    Of  these  men  38  are  Can- 
adians. 

One  thousand  men — that  is  to  say, 
the  strength  of  a  Battalion. 

When  one  pictures  them  drawn  up 
together,  one  realizes  how  terrible 
is  the  toll  that  has  been  paid.  All 
these  men  in  the  very  prime  of  their 
manihood  condemned  to  live  in  en- 
during darkness.  The  immensity  of 
the  tragedy  would  he  appalling  were 
it  not  for  the  amazing  courage  of 
these  mem.  For  dif  one  pictures  the 
Blind  Battalion  marching  by  ode 
must  picture  themi  with  heads  erect, 
marching  resolute,  cheerful,  firm- 
set  on  the  conquest  of  all  difficul- 
ties which  they  must  encounter. 

They  are  fighters  stffl.  The  spirit 
which  made  them  valiant  in  battle 
animates  them  now.  Even  in  hospi- 
tal their  courage  returns.  They 
hear  of  the  others  who  have  passed 
on,  who  have  triumphed  over  the  ob- 
stacles that  face  them  in  the  dark- 
ness, who,  after  a  few  months'  train- 
ing, have  already  returned  to  their 
homes,  workers,  earning  their  own 
living,  cheerful,  useful,  normal  citi- 
zens, making  the  more  of  every 
other  faculty  because  they  are  de- 
prived of  one. 

The  Battalion  of  the  Blind!  It  is 
not  merely  an  expression.  The  name 
to  St.  Dustan's  comes  to  have  a, 
special  significance  like  the  "name  of 
a  regiment.  You  notice  the  esprit 
ide  corps  among  the  men  who  are 
there,  and  those  who  leave  to  go  to 
their  homes  still  belong  to  St.  Dus- 
tan's. 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  think  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  living  in  a  world  of 
their  own — the  very  Object  of  the 
training  at  St.  Durban's  is  to  make 
them  take  their  place  confidently  be- 
side other  men  acnd  women,  peculiar 
only  because  they  cannot  see,  as 
others  lack  this  or  that  advantage 
which  their  neighbors  possess.  At 
the  same  time  these  blinded  soldiers 
do  form  a  comimunlty— they  have 
been  trough  siniilar  experiences, 
togefci%3T  they  have  begun  life  over 
again,  learning  one  might  almost 
say  to  walk,  learning  to  read  and 
write  in  a  new  way,  learning — as 
clumsily  at  first  as  a  child— to  make 
Uuu.gs  Avithout  seeing,  becoming,  in 
an  astonishingly  short  time,  accom- 
plished craftsmen.  They  have  lived 
together  and  helped  one  another. 

The  Blind  Battalion  is  composed 
of  men  who  since  they  can  serve  no 
more  as  soldiers  will  nevertheless 
make  their  mark  in  the  Army  of  In- 
dustry. 

In  the  blind  wiorld  itself  these 
men,  most  of  them,  quite  young,  full 
of  vigor  and  resolution,  represent  a 
new  factor  that  has  for  all  others 
inspiration, 
j  The  Blind  Battalion  will  inevitably 
awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  the  wel 
fa.ro  of  the  whole  blind  community. 
Its  members  cannot  be  left  to  fend 
for     themselves.       They    have- .  the 


■come  their  handi- 
cap, they  have  the  resolution  to  go 
forward  in  the  battle  of  life — but  it 
is  ever  against  odds,  and  because 
they  are  Mind  there  roust  always  be 
need  oE  the  'helping  hand.  The  or- 
ganization for  their  &fte!i-~eare  has 
been  carefully  planned  on  practical 
and  business-Mike  lines,  amd  the  mes. 
of  this  Blind  Battalion,  like  the  mien 
at  the  Front,  must  in  the  end  rely 
for  success  on  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  public. 

Will  those'  of  your,  readers  who 
sympathize  with  them,  and  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  for 
their  present  future  welfare,  con- 
tribute or  raise  L.  D.  S.  Battalions 
in  aid? 

A  Battalion  of  Sovereigns  means 
£1,000;  a  Battalion  of  Half-Crowns 
means  £125;  a  Battalion  of  Shil- 
lings, £50;  a  Battalion  of  Pennies, 
£4  -3s.  4d.;  even  a  Battalion  of 
Farthings  represents  over  a  Sover- 
eign. 

The  men  of  the  Blind  Battalion 
unhesitatingly  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country.  If 
ehtir  country  will  as  unhesitatingly 
place  L.  S.  D.  Battalions  at  their 
disposal  it  will  be  possible  to  ar- 
range for  their  present  and  their 
future  in  a  manner  ■commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  which  they  have 
made. 

L.  S.  D.  Battalions  should  be  sent 
to  The  Treasurer,  St.  Dustan's,  Re- 
gent's Park,  N.  W.  I. 

ARTHUR  PEARSON, 
OhaiirmaiL — 'Blind   Soldiers'  and 
Sailors,  Care  Committee. 

London,  February  4,  1918. 


WILL,  OF  MRS.  YOUNG,  90, 

.*,  JJPHELD  BY  CARMEL  JURY 


E  HERALD.]       .  J 

('.—After  an  an 


\     [SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE 

CARMEL,  X.  Y.,  Thursday.— After  ■< 
night    session    a    jury    before    Surrogate 
Southard  to-day  brought  In  a  verdict  sus- 
taining the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marianne 
ii      Ganung     Young,    of    Mahopac,    which 
■■  Hacked   by   a  niece  cut  off  with  $1. 
Friends  have  estimated  Mrs.  Young's  for- 
tune  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Mrs.   Ada  H.   Morris,  of  Mount  Vernon 
l     undue    influence,     incompetent 
and  fraudulent  methods  were  accountable 
for   Mis.   Young  leaving  most  nf  her  for- 
tune  to   unnamed  institutions  in   Kngland 
which  will  care  for  blinded  aoMiftte.     Her 
consisted    paitfy"    61T  large    realty 
holdings   in   Putnam    county*  and    in   Ken- 
Mrs.   Youn.cr  was   ninety  years  old 
when   she   died.     Zachary    Taylor   Young, 
who   was   many  years   younger   ihnn   the 
ix    when    he    married    her,    shortly 
ilied,  was  in  court  but  did  not 
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Miss  Cleveland 

Marries 

Captain  Bosanquet 

in  London 


r  ' — * — - 

Daughter  of  the  Late  President- Cleve- 
land a  Bride  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 


"• 


[BT  CABLB.TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  FIUM       I 

LONDON",    Friday.— Miss    Esther   < 

nd,  daughter   of   the   late   G rover   i 
land,  twice  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  married  to-day  in  Westminster  Abbey 
to  Captain  William  Sydney  Bence    I 
auet,   D.  S.   O..  of  the  Coldstream   I 
and  son  of  Sir  Albert  Bosanquet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  Grs 

Miss  Cleveland  was  hern  in  th"  White 
House  at  Washington  in  October.  1893,  dur- 
ing the  si  o  dministration  of  he* 
'.father.  Mei  mo  -  rhomai  ' 
Preston,  of  Princeton,  N.  .t..  formallj 
bounced  the  engagement  of  her  daughter 
to  Caj                       net  lasl 

<_ 


LUghter  an' 

itzorland, 

the     Biitial 

innouncemenl     was    ma<;> 

the     nie'l:   I 




valided   to    London  and   s«nl    to  St.   Dun- 
oldie         rh 
I  'IcTWfflWSrTWUii-  ror 
)f  St.  M<->rit/-.  -. 
Miss  Cleveland  went  abroad  last  June  to 

oin    the    nursing  

onbulance   at   Neuilly,    France,   bat    went 
>  London  instead,  where  she.  qualified  as 
nurse  and  instructor  of  the  blind.     Hhc 
then   took  up  work  as  a  volunteer  at  St 
in's. 
The  bride  is  the  second  daughter  of  Ulrsi 
Cleveland   and  was   the 
first   <:hilri  of  a  President   to  bo  born  ill  tlW 
House.      Her  birthday  was   Septero 
.:.    :in<]    the    following-    January 
she  \i  red  in  the  White  House. 

iin  Bos'auquet  is  twenty-live  year' 
old.  His  father  has  tieen  Common  ^er, 
geant  of  London  since  1900. 


'"U/oYceg/t-CT,    1V\^SS.  ,  Pq£>!^- 


IND  FRENCH  SOLDIERS 

RESS  APPRECIATION 


A  letter  expressing1  the  apprecia- 
tion of  blind  and  maimed  soldiers 
that  received  comfort  bags  from  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 
was  read  today  by  Mrs.  Albert  L. 
Stratton  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester branch  in  its  headquarters  in 
the  Knowles  Building.  Bags  made 
by  Worcester  women  were  among 
those  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Paris, 
where  the  soldiers  were  cared  for. 
Mrs.  Stratton  read  a  bulletin  de- 
scriptive of  deplorable  conditions  in 
Nancy  and  of  the  splendid,  work  that 
the  organization  is  doing. 


JBoS^Ov-xx,     ,AeLSS.>    H  <^T~  S<X.(k" 


CONCERT  FOR  BLIND 

The  annual  concert  ofl)UUttoMJrta.rvard 
Musical  Clubs  was  given  in  the  Knowles 
Concert  Hall  at  Cambridge  last  evening 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  fund  for 
the  blind.  Features  of  the  program 
were  two  original  French  songs  written1 
by  H.  E.  Hinners,  a  Harvard  junior,1 
and  sung  as  duets  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Davi- 
son and  the  composer.' 


WovyudLfcYioe, ,    R,.I,,Bua^- 


ESTHER  CLEVELAND  BRIDE 

OF  BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICER 

Daughter    of    Crover    Cleveland    Marries    Capt.    W.     S.     B.    Bosanquest 
of     Coldstream     Guards.- — Abroad    in    War    Relief    Work. 


London,  March  15.— Esther  Cleveland, 
daughter  of  Grover  Cleveland,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  married 
Thursday  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Capt. 
W.  S.  B.  Bosanquet,  D.  S.  O.,  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guard?,  son  of  Sir  Albert  Bosan- 
quet, according  to  the   Daily  Graphic. 

Miss  Cleveland  was  born  in  the  Whi'e 
House  at  Washington  in  October,  lkK. 
during  the  second  Administration  of  he"" 
fath^r.     Her   mother,     Mrs.     Thomas     J. 


F'rcston  of  Princeton,  X.  .!.,  formally  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter 
Lo  Capt.   Bosanquet  last  December. 

.Miss  Cleveland  went  abroad  in  June  of 
iasl  year  to  engage  in  war  relief  work, 
;ind  was  assigned  as  a  nurse  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers.  I-fn- 
don.     She  llr.st  met  C  iquet  thre3 

years  api  in  Switzerland.     .Mi 
made  her  debut  in   society   In   New   York 
f'.nr  years  ago. 

William    Sydney    Bence    Bosanquet   was 


TVo  Jucienc^,  Tt.  X  .  ,   TV  ubwY\.e^. 
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EARLY  iy^#Bhuary  a  blind  soldier 
entered  the  office  oL^.  Paris  news- 
paper and  asl*<LjJ[^^ee  the  editor. 
When  ushfecf d  into^RTs  presence,  he  sa- 
luted and  stood  at  attention.  The  kindliest 
efforts  of  the  editor  to  induce  him  to  be 
seated  were  unavailing.  The  visitor  said 
he  would  take  up  only  a  few  minutes  of 
the  great  man's  time  and  apologized  in  a 
few  dignified  phrases  for  his  intrusion. 

"What  brought  me  here,"  he  went  on, 
"in  this.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children. 
We  had  a  home  in  a  village  that  is  now 
in  ruins  and  occupied  by  the  Boches.  My 
little  family  escaped  before  the  invaders 
got  there.  When  I  was  convalescing  in 
the  hospital,  having  lost  both  of  my  eyes 
they  came  to  Paris  to  be  near  me.  Paris 
was  as  good  a  place  as  any  other,  and 
we  have  got  to  settle  somewhere.  But 
will  you  believe  it,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  lodgings  where  we  could 
establish  another  little  home.  No  landlord 
will  rent  us.  They  seem  to  think  that  a 
blind  soldier  with  a  family  of  little  ones, 
and  poor,  is  undesirable  as  a  tenant.  Per- 
haps they  are  right,  but  what  can  we 
do?  We  can't  continue,  sir,  thinking  that 
perhaps  you  would  make  our  plight 
known  to  the  great  generous  public,  be- 
lieving, that  someone  would  help  us,  and 
others  who  may  be  in  a  similar  extrem- 
ity,  to  locate   somewhere." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  editor  that  his 
visitor  could  not  see  his  face.  The  great 
man  rose  with  much  loud  and  unneces- 
sary shuffling  of  his  chair,  put  on  his  hat 
and  then  answered  the  soldier  still  stand- 
ing stiffly  at  attention  with  that  unfath- 
omable expression  which  is  seen  only  on 
the  faces  of  the  blind  in  mental  anguish 
and  seems  to  concentrate  the  patient  suf- 
fering of  the  world  from  the  beginning  of 
time. 

"Come  with  me  my  friend,"  he  said 
gently. 

A  few  minutes  later,  editor  and  soldier 
stepped  from  an  automobile  and  were  es- 
corted at  once  into  the  private  office  of 
Eugene  Brieux,  past  a  long  line  of  visi- 
tors waiting  to  see  him,  some  of  whose 
names  figure  daily  in  the  press  review 
of  the   city's  activities. 

The  interview  was  brief.  When  it  ended 
the  editor  came  out  smiling  and  beamed 
a  greeting  to  the  persons  he  recognized 
in  the  waiting  line,  as  his  arm  in  that  of 
the  blind  man,  he  led  him  back  to  the 
waiting  car.  As  to  the  soldier,  his  visage 
an  enigmatical  as  ever;  but  a  close 
erver  would  have  noted  that  there  was 
lightness    in    his    step    as    he    strode    for- 


ward into  the  Cimmerian  blackness  that 
stretched  before  him  to  the  unguessable 
limit  of  his  life. 

The  next  day  words  that  seared  the 
page,  made  the  printer's  ink  to  sizzle  and 
burned  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  men 
appeared  in  the  leading"  article  of  the 
Figaro.  But  meanwhile  M.  Brieux  had 
seen  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  American-British-French 
Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that 
several  surprised  and  overjoyed  families 
of  blind  soldiers  with  little  or  no  money 
and  without  belongings,  and  therefore 
undesired  by  landlords,  were  installed  in 
a  building  at  La  Garenne-Colombes,  near 
Paris,  where  the  blind  men  and  all  the 
members  of  their  families  who  are  old 
enough  or  not  too  aged  to  work  are 
taught  to  earn  their  own  living.  As  soon 
as  a  family  is  self-supporting  it  is 
moved  into  a  little  home  provided  for  it 
by  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  and  started  on  its  way 
equipped  with  tools  and  materials  and 
fully  able  to  shift  for  itself. 

The  system  on  which  it  is  conducted 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  rules,  which  betray  M 
Brieux  as  the  author  of  them  in  every 
line: 

"Workmen  and  workwomen  will  conduct 
themselves  in  this  house  just  as  though 
they  were  in  their  own  home;  they  will 
like  to  keep  it  neat  and  nice  and  will  pre- 
vent their  children  from  damaging  the 
flowers  and  other  things  that  belong  to  all 
in  common. 

"Nothing  is  forbidden  that  a  good  father 
of  a  family  would  not  forbid  himself; 
nothing  will  be  tolerated  that  he  would 
not  tolerate." 

This  asylum  is  only  one  of  the  many 
features  of  the  work  of  our  fund,  whose 
activities  are  being  constantly  extended 
as  emergencies  that  cannot  be  foreseen 
present  themselves  in  the  line  of  its 
unique  work.  The  fund  is  the  public's 
and  it  is  American,  maintained  solely  by 
American  money.  We  ask  everybody  to 
"do  their  bit"  for  it  and  contribute  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability. 

And  why  not  let  this  money  do  double 
duly?  Why  not  help  our  great  President 
and  Government  to  win  the  war  by  buy- 
ing War  Savings  Stamps  and  then  turn 
them  over  to  the  American-British- 
French-Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  to  help  in  turn  the  soldiers 
who  have  sacrificed  their  sight  in  defence 
of  the   freedom  of  the  world? 


Kg,uJ  ^orK,  K.  H..-H 
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POjRT  CHESTER  GIRL 

DRIVES  AMBULANCE 

AT  WAR  FRONT 

Miss  Marguerite  Kennelly  Begins  Ser- 

Axjce  Under  the  American  Fund 

\^    f<V  French  Wounded. 
• 

{SPECIAL  DESPATCH-  To'thH  HERALD.] 

GREENWICH,      Conn.,      Ti-,  -  -Misa 

Marguerite  Kennelly,  only  daug,i  f  Mr. 

aJid  Mrs.  Bryan  Kennelly,  of  Poi  , 
-V  Y.,  has  joined  tlie  American  Fund  foe 
French  Wounded  and   is   driving  a  nw 
car  from  Paris  to  the  base  hospital. 

Miss  Kennelly  is  a  thorough  French  lin- 
guist and  expert  motor  driver.  She  cook 
with  her  $600  which  she  collected  amont 
her    friends    in    New    York    for   the    Deaf, 

Catholic  institution,  conducted  by  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  whose  building  was  singled  oiu 
for  attack  during  the  first  bombardment 
of  Arras  by  the  Germans. 

'Miss  Kennelly  is  president  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Girls'  Club,  and  is  on  the  Membership 
Committee  of  the  Spence  School   fUuni 
.Society.     She  is  a  cousin  of  William    ! 
nelly,    a    Captain    in    the    old    Sixty-ninth 
regiment,  now  In  the  trenches. 

r   tether,    who    is    a    well    known    real 
estate    broker,    ia    a   member    of    the    Re- 


H^'MtSS    MARGUERITE 
KENNELLY 


FOR  BLINDED  BELGIANS. 

French  Government  Erects  Com- 
modious Structure  for  Stricken 
Soldier  60  Miles  From  Paris. 


•  nub 

'■tanu  ol  ,nUtee 

'•■    thr-  cathedral  division  aholic 

>n  ar  i  und  drive 


In  response  to  a  recent  appeal 
made  to  it  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
I  merit  through  Eugene  Brieux,  com- 
modious living  and  training  quar- 
ters for  Belgian  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war  have  been  erected  at  Port 
Villez,  6  0  miles  from  Paris,  at  a 
cost  of  50,000  it.  ($10,000)  by  the 
American  -  British  -  French  -  Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  fund, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  No.  590 
Fifth   avenue,    New   York. 

In  the  city  of  Amiens  are  French 
government  schools  where  large 
numbers  of  French  soldiers  who 
have  lost  their  sight  are  being  re- 
jeducated  in  various  trades  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  thirty  or  more 
(Belgian  blind  men  were  distributed 
:among  tnese.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  plan  did  not  work. 
Most  of  these  Belgians  speak  only 
Flemish  and  could  not  converse 
Iwith  or  understand  the  other  in- 
mates. They  were  very  unhappy 
and  depressed  and  little  could  be 
done  with   them. 

At  Port  Villez,  which  Is  near  Ver- 
non, an  ample  and  beautiful  site  had 
ibeen  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bel- 
gium by  the  French  government, 
where  barracks,  schools  and  work- 
shops 'were  erected  for  Belgian  muti- 
lated soldiers-  It  was  desired  to 
move  the  blinded  men  there,  and 
the  A.  B.  F.  B.  was  asked  to  provide 
the  necessary  accommodations. 

Two  commodious  and  substantial 
structures  have  been  erected  by  the 
fund  and  blind  Belgians  are  now 
happy  among  their  own  countrymen 
and  making  good  progress  in  the 
trades  they  have  chosen  for  their 
rehabilitation,  thanks  to  the  money 
which  is  being  furnished  for  the 
work  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  by  the 
American  public.  The  grateful 
preolation  of  the  Belgian  government 
for  this  aid  has  been  expn 
through  Minister  of  War  Heuninot 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Brieux,  who  is  not 
only  president  of  the  rFench  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  but  govern- 
ment head  of  all  institutions  for  the 
blinded  soldiers  in  Vrixncc. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  F.  Co 
the  eminent  French  eye  speci: 
who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  Fund's 
Knittine-  school  for  blind  soldiers 
and  Superior  school  for  blind  officers 
at  Neuilly.  near  Paris,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

Money  is  urgently  needed  to  carry 
on  the  fund's  great  constructive 
work  of  merer.  Contributions  should 
be  sent,  to  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer, 
honorary  treasurer,  Permanent  Blirni 
Relief  War  Fund,  590  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York.  Mr.  Thayer,  who  is  pres-j 
ident  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,! 
has  succeeded  as  treasurer  of  the; 
fund  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  who  ati 
the  request  of  President  Wilson  re- 
linquished the  presidency  of  the| 
National  City  banK  and  abandoned; 
all  other  private  activities  to  de-| 
vote  himself  exclusively  to  the-  serv-l 
ice  of  the  government. 


Mclt^kv     XO.,    I  gig- 

GEORGE  HENRI  MANDE 
WRITES  IMOlir  WOMEN 


OFJilfl  POILU  WITH  LEFT 
ARM  ANB  LEGS  AMPUTATED 
LENOAIGNL 

FvagejpmtiSie-tf  a  little  faster  and  needles] 
stitclled  qL^Rttle  quicker  In  the  rooms 
of  l&rcester  branch  of  the  American 
fund  for  French  wounded  In  the  Knowles 
building,  yesterday,  after  the  busy 
women  there  had  listened  to  'some  let- 
ters from  France,  read  by  Mrs.  Albert 
L.   Stratton. 

One  of  these  was  from  a  Frenchman, 
George  .Henri  Manuel,  and  told  of  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  which  the  poor 
mutilated  soldiers  take  In  the  comfort 
bags  that  are  made  by  workers  for  the 
fund.     The  letter  stated  in  part: — 

"It  was  yesterday  morning  that  I  dis- 
tributed ta  the  Hospital  milltaire  des 
Quinze  vingts  the  70  comfort  bags  you 
were  good  enough  to  have  sent  me  from 
the  American  fund  for  i<  Tench  wounded 
at  the  Alcazar   d'Ete   (Paris). 

"I  had  always  heard  the  unfailing  gen- 
erosity of  your  committee  praised  by 
everybody,  but  until  now  had  not  ex- 
perienced it  personally.  Ah,  what  words 
shall  I  use  to  tell  you  all  our  gratitude. 

"The  distribution  of  the  bags  took 
place  with  much  solemnity.  Bach  blind 
soldier  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  at 
attention,  his  trembling  hands  feeling  of 
the  bag  and  trying  to  open  it.  The  dis- 
tribution ended,  the  nurses  and  I  helped 
all  these  poor  unfortunates  to  discover 
the  treasures  of  usefulness  and  pleasure 
which  the  bags  contained,  and  there  were 
cries  of  joy!  Exclamations  and  smiles; 
on  all  those  poor  faces  whose  eyes  are 
now  sightless.  To  give  a  little  joy  to( 
those  who  are  blind,  and  some  of  them 
have  both  hands  amputated  as  well— 
we  gave  the  different  things  to  them  to 
touch  with  their  faces,  describing  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  article.  This 
brought  to  their  memory  that  which  they 
no  longer  can  see. 

"Ah,  may  they  be  blessed,  all  those j 
Americans  so  thoughtful  in  their  gener- 
osity, who  have  been  able  to  understand 
that  little  gifts  bring  great  Joy  to  those 
whose  lives  are  destined  to  be  lived  from 
now   on  in   eternal  darkness. 

"There  are  many  tragedies  here:  That 
of  Auguste  Delenfcaigne,  a  soldier,  blind, 
with  left  arm  and  both  legs  amputated— 
and  there  are  many  others  I  could  de- 
scribe. But  I  do  not  wish  to  sadden 
with  sorrowful  tales  my  letter  which 
should  only  be  a  reflection  of  the  sin- 
cere joy  with  which  American  generosity, 


thanks"  to  your  noble  organization,  hai 
brightened  the  appealing  faces  of  ou 
dear  wounded. 

'Tn  their  names,  as  in  mine,  thanks 
thanks,  thanks.  America,  which  was  si 
dear  ^.jgjj^  the  French,  is  now  the  grea 
hope  and  the  great  consolation  of  all 
those  whom  the  war  has  stricken.  Vive 
lAmenq!     Vive   la   France!" 

Another  letter  read  by  Mrs.  Stratton 
J°Id  ?f,  the  fur»<3's  depot  at  Nancv.  where 
the  delegate,  Mrs.  Dawson,  Is  doing  ex- 
cellent -work  in  distributing  to  the  many 
hospitals  m  the  district.  The  letter  con- 
tinues:— 

"But  in  addition  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  there  is  another  great  need,! 
•the  need  of  the  children.  Nancy,  as  you 
know,  is  in  a  department,  part  of  which 
was  laid  waste  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  and  a  small  portion  of  which  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the   Germans. 

'  It  is  a  district  of  great  munition  fac- 
tories where  women  work  all  day  long. 
If  you  were  a  child  in  a  region  that  had 
known  invasion  and  home  the  strain  of 
three  years  of  war,  where  food  was  dear 
and  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  get 
coal;  if  your  father  had  been  fighting 
since  1914.  and  your  mother  made  muni- 
tions all  day,  the  chances  are  that  you 
would  not  be  particularly  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  Lack  of  adequate  care  is  the 
cause  of  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  ills 
of  the  children  of  Nancy.  It  is  '*~>*  *><« 
^1%^  Winnetka  dispensary^  toe 
S*  ,  "t/^-  under  direction  of  r>r  A*h«L 
Barlow  Brown,  is  combating  in  '^o^*' 
tion  with  and  under  direction  o?  tte  CnT 
dren s  -bureau  of  the  American  Re^  CrSi" 
Dr.  Brown's  headquarters  Ir^Tt ' 
Nancy.  From  there  she  runs  a  diLen 
sarv  service  in  six  different  viUafes  ^k" 
insr  her  tours  in  one  of  theAFFW 

others  they  are  in  loc£  fe^V^ 
ha^er'co^^eirfnSryfh^  l0 

K»  £ut!o™1 S£ IB 

branch,    if  con&o  ^it  £StoS? , of  *e 
144    S   tenlS.'    ^Sninmf0rt   PiUows' 

.sriKwIV^i7^^ 

mufflers,   1  afghaA-      Pa"8  °f  wnsters-    6 
waihmg  ttTsi^t^  °f  «**>.  6 

stri^'l^oa^rpfds11^   j?>    gSU2e 

est  %°  ss^^sA  5f^ 

Miss  Alice  Marsh!  '    ^^^   ^^ 


l/Uonroeste-r-,    Ma^ss-.,    \~ 


os,' 


Ma-ri/K,    2,3  ->   1^1^". 


— — wmhhiwim 


MEN  CALLED  ANZACS 


Here's  a  painting  with  the  camera 
which  even  an  Abby's  symbolic  brush 
might    have   limned    no    better. 

Dogged  valor  and  dauntless  faith, 
sustaining  the  blinded  figure  of  trag- 
edy— peering  from  war's  great,  lurid 
canvas. 


They  are  *he  men  called  Anzaca; 
British  colonials  whoso  name  is  im- 
mortal   on   the   scroll    of   heroes. 

At  the  right  stands  debonnair  as- 
surance— smiling,  bold. 

He  is  Sergeant  Major  Robert  Car- 
nie  who  won  =j  gold  medal  fcr       nc    _ .: 


the  first  gun  at  Gallipoli,  surrendering! 
an  eye  and  the  use  of  an  arm  for  that! 
privilege. 

At  the  left  is  the  plodding,  never- 
say-clie  tenacity  of  the  soldier  of  the 
line — Private  Cyril  Povey  who  lost  a 
leg  at  historic  Hill  60. 

And  between  stands  Signaller  Tom 
Skeyhjll,  the  Australian  boy  poet  who 
exchanged  his  typewriter  for  a  ma- 
ohine  gun  and  gave  his  sight  at  Gal- 
lipoli  that  the  vision  of  freedom 
might  not  be  dimmed. 
.  The  men  called  Anzacs— shoylder.to 
shoulder  in  their  infirmity,  as  they 
stood  in  the  rifled  line. 

These  battle-maimed  soldiers  are 
now  touring  the  United  States  to 
gather  $1,000,000  for  the  American 
Red  Cross,  \o  ease  the  anguish  of 
those  who  will  follow  them  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow. 

"Cowardice  is  the  only  thing  that 
kills,  and  treachery  the  only  steel  that 
wounds  beyond  repair!" 

That  is  the  message  !o  Americ: 
from  the  blinded  figure  in  the  centei 
of  this  group  or  men  called  Anzacs 


■B-viJ^aAp 
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H0ME  TALENT  TO  GIVE 
MUSICAL  TALE  FOR  THE 
BLINDED  SOLDIERS  FUND 

Elaborately  bsautiful  in  appoint- 
ments^J^ppylarid,"  a  musical  tals  of 
the  ofientXwill  be  staged  April  4th, 
5th  and.  ;.fitti,  at  Lyceum  theater  by 
home  talent,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  British  Relief  association  and  the 
Scottish  Women's  society.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  applied  to  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  American,  British, 
French  and  Belgian  blinded  soldiers, 
and  for  dependent  families \in  Roch- 
ester of  Canadian  and  British  soldiers. 
The  funds  will  be  administered  by  the 
Home  Service  board  of  the  Red  Cross 
here,  and  money  for  this  purpose  will 
be  in  care  of  Thomas  E.  Lannin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alliance  bank. 

Those  who  have  seen  "Jappyland" 
in  other  cities  declare  it  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  spectacles  of  the  kind. 

The  "Birth  of  the  Flowers  in  Slum- 
berland,"  as  a  prelude,  is  said  to  be 
beautiful  in  effects.  The  cast  for  ihis 
number  is  as   follows: 

Flora,  Queen  of  Slumberland — Miss 
Ruth   Chamberlain. 

Queens — Helen  McDowel,  Beatrice 
Cafeney,  Gladys  Bliss. 

Roses — Miriam  Alhart,  Helen  Jones, 
Janice  Greer,  Frances  Edgar,  Charlotte 
Dugan,  Gertrude  Clarke,  Marjorie  Reen. 

Violets — Virginia  Claflin,  Mae  Mc- 
Entee,  Helen  Mtddleton.  Emma  Rilien. 
Lura  Schank,  Leona  Rommel,  Emily 
Edgaf. 

Golden  Rod — Catharine  G.  Donahue, 
Leora  Frances  Follett,  Mildred  Jack- 
son    Skiff,     Lois      G.      Cole,     Annabelle 


Schanck,  Marion  Frank,  Alice  Hutchin- 
son. 

Wood-Nymphs  —  Florence  Mildred 
Minchen,  Alice  Tabry,  Beatrice  Mac- 
Donald,  Margaret  O'Connell,  Muriel 
Barbieri,  Doris  M.  Cady,  Vera  Wilson. 

Fire-flies — Anna  Lilian  MacTaggert, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Ashe,  Helen  Catharine 
Van  Arsdale,  Leslie  J.  Chamberlain, 
Gertrude   Welch.  -'  — 


KcvO    ^o-rK,   J^Lf.,  Qriotoe^. 


'pPEN  NEW  HOSPITJJ&FO 
REHABILITATE  SObMERS 

:    WASHINGTON,    April   1.— Disabled 
members  of  the  military  service  will 
be    cared    for    by    rehabilitation    sur- 
geons,   even   though   not   expected   to  i 
return  to  duty,  until  they  atain  com- 
plete recovery  or  as  complete  recovery 
as     can     be     expected,     it     was     an- , 
nounced    to-day    by    Surgeon-General 
:  Gorgas.    The  inauguration  of  this  con- 
'  tinued    treatment   is    expected   to   re-  i 
j  suit  during  the  war    to  the  saving  to1 
the  service  of  a  large  number  of  effi- 
cient officers  and  soldiers. 

The  following  additional  hospitals; 
for  reconstruction  work  were  desig- 
nated to-day:  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.,  for 
insane  cases;  Roland  Park,  Baltimore, 
for  the  deaf  anjUsitodiwOansviUe,  N. 
Y.,  for  epileptics  and  neurotics,  and 
Fort  McHenry,  Md;  CoJonia,  N.  J.; 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga. ;  Lakewood,  N 
J.;  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. ;  Army  and 
Naval  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
Waiter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington; 
Letterman  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
and  base  hospitals  at  Des  Moines; 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  and  Fort  Sam' 
Houston,  Texas,  for  general  work. 
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>tner  Cleveland  a  Britisn  Officers  Bride 


(Copyright  Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood) 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  S.  B.  Bosanquet 


THEdaughter  of  aPresident  of  theUnited 
States  has  been  married  to  Captain 
Bosanquet,  D.  S.  O.,  who  is  an  officer 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  a  noted 
cricketer.  This  is  the  first  photograpn 
taken  at  the  wedding  to  reach  the  United 
States.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Henry  VII.  Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
They   were    photographed    as     they     were 


leaving  the  Abbey.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  was 
known  while  her  father  was  President  and 
for  years  afterward  as  the  "White  House 
Baby."  Until  her  marriage  she  had  been 
doing  volunteer  nursing  in  London  where 
she  went  last  June  after  qualifying  as  a 
nurse  and  as  instructor  of  the  blind.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Home   for   Blinded    Soldiers,    London. 
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"For  My  Country — My  Eyes! 

For  Peace — Your  Money' 


;;;  per/a  Thtr/a  IfBMpeth 

tmia  occ/n'/      :  ^Mft!  vo^ro  cfenaro 


(Official    Press    Bureau.      Passed   for  Transmission   Abroad) 

Reproduction  of  an  Italian  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Poster.     Our  Heroic  Allies 

of  Sunny  Italy  Were  Promptly  and    Generously   Supported    by    the    Home 

Army  Which  Bought  Liberally 
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TAIN    BLIND    MAN. 


His  BSperJenee  Shows  the  Opportunity 
Open  to  Us. 

And  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1917 
it  happened  that  a  certain  blind  man 

came  to  a  house  in  the  city  of  A 

and  asked  for  shelter.  He  was  one 
of  the  company  of  Armenians  driven 
from  their  homes  during  the  deporta- 
tions. "Weak  and  sick,  the  man  had 
fallen  behind  his  neighbors  and  had 
been  left  by  the  roadside  to  die.  He 
had  lain  in  the  warm  sunlight  for 
many  hours  gathering  strength  to 
walk  again  after  the  others  had  gone 
on.  Staggering  to  his  feet  he  made 
his  way  to  the  house  of  a  missionary 
and  knocked  at  the  door  saying, 
"Have  mercy  upon  me  in  my  suffer- 
ing.;' 

The  woman  who  opened  the  door 
said  to  him,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  am  blind  and  dying  from  ex- 
posure to  hardships,  give  me  a  place 
where  I  may  lie  down  and  rest." 

He  was  bidden  to  enter  and  given 
a  place  by  the  fire  in  the  center  of 
the  room  while  the  woman  went 
about  preparing  things  for  his  com- 
fort, setting  before  him  a  simple  meal 
of  canned  milk  and  a  small  portion 
cf  the  finest  bread  she  had. 

At  th<s  end  of  six  weeks  he  came 
10  her  one  morning  saying,  "i  can 
see  again.  This  morning  I  can  see 
the  rose  touch  on  yonder  clouds  as 
the  sun  is  rising."' 

The  missionary  was  very  glad  be- 
cause she  knew  that  blindness  was 
one  of  the  first  marks  of  starvation, 
and  now  that  the  man  was  beginning 
to  see  again  he  was  on  his  way  to 
i  ecovery. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  he 
was  able  to  walk  without  his  staff  and 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  tilled 
the  soil  in  an  'attempt  to  produce 
vegetables. 

The  woman  watched  him  as  he 
went  and  then  she  turned  tearful  eyes 
back  to  the  roa4  «i«a£  which  came 
other  blind  men  and  women  and  little 
children — the  road  along  which  thej« 
struggled  every  day  driven  out  of 
their  homes,  dying  of  starvation,  with 
the  mist  of  approaching  death  fasten- 
ing its  film  over  their  eyes  so  that 
they  could  not  see  the  road  before 
them. 

The  man  who  had  been  blind  and 
healed  saw  them  also,  and  he  came  to 
stand  beside  her  and  beg  that  she 
minister  unto  them  as  she  had  min- 
istered unto  him,  saying,  "Save  the 
little  children  among  them.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  save  at  least  the  little  chil- 
dren among  them?  They  are  so  small 
and   they  suffer  so  keenly." 

And  the  missionary  turned  back  in- 
to the  house  to  get  and  give  all  of  her 
remaining  supplies — all  that  she  had, 
and  all  that  the  money  set  to  her  by 
people  in  her  home  land,  America, 
had  sent  her,  would  buy — but  then 
she  could  give  to  only  a  few  of  them. 

The  missionary  has  had  to  return  to 
America.  A  few  davs  ago  she  told 
the  story  of  the  road  that  led  past  her 
dwelling  house  to  the  American  com- 
mittee   for   Armenian    and    Syrian    re- 


lief, No.  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York, 
saying:  "If  you,  the  people  who  live 
in  prosperous  America,  could  see  for 
one  hour  the  throng  that  for  months 
has  struggled  past  my  dwelling  you 
would  understand  how  great  is  the 
privilege  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind 
— and  sight  to  the  blind  means  only 
a  few  cents  daily,  17.  This  amount 
will  keep  alive  for  one  entire  day  a 
starving  refugee — it  will  give  sight  to 
a   blind    man,    woman   or   child." 


Kf-fccJ   ^forrC,    H>   A>,    Svovv. 
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IM1SS  HOLT  KELPS 


3,000  Aided  in  land  of 
5s  Long  Night/ 


More      than 


.000     allied 


blinded  in  battle,  have  been  reeducated 
and  fitted  for  remunerative  cmj 
i  merit  in  civil  life  Efirough  the  medium 
pf  the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in 
Battle,  organized  in  Pxanee  by  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  of  New  York  city. 

Three   institutions,   the    "Travilleurs 
du  Sud-Ouest,"  the  "Phare  de  France" 
and     the     "Comite     Franco-Amei 
pour.  Les  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre,"  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  co 

are    engaged    in    the    work    of    pli 
throp: 

At    these    institutions    the    men    are 
taught  to  read  the  blind  print,     "i 
of  slight   education   are   given   a   full 
school  course,  replete  with  a-rithtn 
spelling  and   language.     The   tale) 
are    taught    professions;    others    take 
up  skilled  manual  labor.    Many  of  the 
hitter  now  arc  engaged  in  occupations 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  tile  war. 
according    to   a    recent    p 
work. 

Soldiers   financially   embarrassed    at 
the     completion     or     the 
course  have  ample  finant  ial 
that  they  and   theii 
be   hampered  by  poverty   at   the  out- 
start. 

The  story  of  the  American  society's 
work  is  rapidly  spreadii 
the  country,  and  applications  for  en- 
rollment are  coming  in  faster  than 
they  can  be  accommo 
money  is  r.Seded  that  the  good  work 
le  carried  on  to  II  con- 

clusion    the  em  men 

In  the  "Land  of  the  Long1  x: 

.Miss  Holt   has   long   been    idei 

mong  the  in 


-    she    went    as    a    delegate    from 
rica   to   the   International   Conven- 
tion of  Worker?  for  the  Blind  at  Man- 

jter,  England,  where  she  spoke  on 
questions  pertaining  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

Tli rough  her  efforts,  the  Emma  T,. 
Hardy  Memorial  Home  at  Cornwall - 
on-Hudson  and  the  Bourne  Workshop 
and  New  Lighthouse  headquarters  for 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  were  established.  Miss  J  lull  is 
hor  of  a  book  entitled  "A  Bea- 
con for  the  Blind." 

Any  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  .philanthropic  work  among  the 
blind  in  France  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  ik 
Battle.  44  East  Seventy-eighth  stree  t 
New  York  city. 


APPEALS  TO  AMERICA 
FOR  BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

Blathwayt,  If  E&glish     Writer,     Visits 

City  ttflObfaj^  ^ujads  for  St. 

DiSpwiah's  Hospital 

The  cause  of  the  biggest  war  hospital  for 
Dlinded  soldiers  is  being  espoused  in  this 
city  by  the  visit  of  Marymond  Blathwayt 
English  writer  and  lecturer,  who  is  a  guest 
at  the  Union  League.  Associated  with  vari- 
ous war  activities  since  1914,  he  was  asked 
by  his  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  himself 
blind,  to  come  to  this  country  to  raise 
funds  for  St.  Dunstan's,  in  London,  which 
accommodates  500  blinded  soldiers  of  all  the 
Allies. 

Mr.  Blathwayt  said  yesterday  that  the 
heroism  of  a  blinded  soldier  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  battlefield  alone,  for  to  face  life  joy- 
ously and  usefully  in  a  new.  world  that  is 
dark  requires  enduring  courage.  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  is  chairman  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors'  committee,  and  is  devoting  his 
life  to  this  work,  but  it  is  an  American,  Otto 
Kahn,  New  York  financier,  who  has  loaned 
beautiful  St.  Dunstan's  Home  for  this  pur- 
pose. Funds  are  needed,  and,  since  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  the  war,  which  means  that 
our  own  men  may  have  to  be  made  comfort- 
able there,  it  was  thought  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  American  public. 

At  St.  Dunstan's,  soldiers  who  have  lost 
their  sight  are  taught  to  overcome  their 
handicap  and  discover  how  to  be  happy  and 
useful  again  by  learning  new  trades. 

Mr.  Blathwayt's  mission  has  the  backing  of 
Dowager  Queen  Alexandra,  Princess  Louise 
David  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Arehbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury.  Mr. 
Blathwayt  was  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Already  meetings  have  been  arranged  in 
or  near  this  city,  one  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  20.  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  and 
the  other  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  L.  Web- 
ster Fox.  At  both  meetings  Miss  Eva  Fenton, 
Lord  Kitchener's  niece  and  lady  inspector  of 
munitions  of  England,  will  also  sneau  > 


MISS.EYA   FENTON- 

TV/riSS  EpSfo^NTON,  who  is  accom-i 
■"•*•  panymg  Raymond  Blathwayt  on  a 
mission  for  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  Blind- 
ed Soldiers'  Children  Fund,  is  sbofl  to 
tell  Philadelphians  the  story  of  the  n(u-j 
nition  workers,  over  whom  she  rules  in 
England.  The'  students  of  Bryn  Mawr 
also  have  sent  her  an  urgent  message 
to  tell  them  what  the  women  of  Ens- 
land  aire  doing  to  help  forward  the  vic- 
torious peace  upon  Which  the  Allies  have 
set   their   hearts. 

On    one   occasion    recr  :'i    a   givat 

munition  factory,   where  1   of   23.- 

000  girls  and   2000   men  mployed, 

a  strike  was  called  an  j  a  the  men! 
Miss  Fenton  was  sent  to  r£*  to  arrange 
a  settlement.  She  harangued  them  with 
a  tongue  of  vitriol  that  bit  into  even 
their  callous  selfishness.  With  a  yell 
they  rushed  upon  her,  intending  to  fling 
her  into  the  filthy  -river  that  flowed 
Rapidly  by.  She  remained  perfectly  calm 
land  then,  suddenly  remembering  that  she 
had  a  War  Office  telegram  in  her  pocket 
addressed  to  one  of  the  men  announc- 
ing: the  death  of  his  brother  upon  the 
field  of  honor,  she  called  out:  "Is  Jem 
Matheson  here?"  and  when  the  burly 
fellow  stepped  forward  she  said:  "Jem, 
Charlie  is  dead  ;  won't  you  help  to 
avenge  his  death?" 

A  great  shout  went  up  and  the  strike 
was  at  an  end. 

On  another  occasion  she  narrowly 
escaped  death  when  thirty  girls,  engaged 
in  the  most  dangerous  work  in  the  world, 
and  to  whom  she  had  been  talking  only 
sixty  seconds  before,  were  blown  to 
death  in  a  blinding  flash  and  the  roar 
of  an   explosion. 


on     stepped     forward     and 


asked  for  tliirty  more  volunteers  to  fill 
the  dead  girls'  places,  and  immediately 
hundreds  of  young  women  rushed  for- 
ward, ready  to  do  and  dare  all  for  their 
country. 

Miss  Fenton  is  credited  with  being 
liie  best  woman  rifle  shot  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  it  was  she  who  organized  the 
first  woman  rifle  team  to  shoot  against 
the  soldiers  at  Bisley.  In  1010  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  great  pageant, 
which  should  picture  forth  the  whole 
military  history  of  England;  from  the 
days  of.  Alfred  to  the  present  time. 
She  gathered  together  an  army  of  5000 
performers,  and  every  morning  she  and 
F.  Ti.  Benson,  the  Shakespearean  actor, 
used  to  ride  down  barebacked  to  the 
great  fields  encircling  Falham  Palace 
and  drill  this  vast  assemblage  of  men 
and  women.  The  pageant  drew  throngs 
from  half  England  to  witness  its  extra- 
ordinary   beauty. 
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Matinee  for  War's  Blind. 

Editor  Globec— There  is  a  slight 
in  your  theatrical  notice  of  the  mati- 
nee for  blind  soldiers  next  Thursday. 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  was  lent  to  the 
British  nation  by  Otto  H.  Kahn  of  New 
York.  This  magnificent  generosity  of 
Mr.  Kahn's  has  laid  the  British  empire 
under  u  debt  to  him  w  liicli  it  can  tie  i 
adequately  repay.  Her  majesty  Queen 
Alexandra,  who  has  written  me  a  spe- 
cial letter  commending  our  mission  to 
the  American  people,  to  whose  army 
the  benefit  of  fliis  great  charity  has 
been  freely  offered  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son,  is   the  president  of  tiie  hostel. 

I     am    sure    you     will     make    this    as 
pupils   as   you    can.    Faithfullv    yours, 
RAYMO'N  D   BLATHWA  VI . 

Head   of   the   Mission. 

April    18,    1918. 


JvUvaJ   ^oyK.,    JV\  V.,  S 
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What  Women  May  Do  to  Help 


Niece   of   Lord   Kitchener   Tells   What   They 
^  £  Should  Do,  in  the  Light  of  English 
r\  Experience. 

Will  tne  women  of  America  equal  the  women  of  Eng- 
land in  faithful,  unselfish  service  to  back  up  their  men  at  the 
front?  The  observations  of  some  English  visitors  who  have 
had  wide  experience  in  directing:  the  devoted  energies  of  Eng- 
lish women  in  field  and  factory  afford  an  interesting  light  on 
this  question. 


Miss  Eva  Fen  ion,  niece  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  an  Inspector  of  munitions 
whose  work  has  brought  her  in  close 
contact  with  women  of  all  classes, 
said  to-day  that  there  te  so  much  work 
for  American  women  to  do  at  home 
that  they  should  give  up  Ideas  of  go- 
ing over  there  and  prepare  themselves 
for  the  trig  task  at  home. 

"I  And,"  said  (Miss  Fenton.  "that 
ihere<  Is  any  number  of  women  who 
want  to  go  over  there.  All  are  eager 
tu  work,  but  they  want  to  go  over 
there  to  do  it.  But  England  and 
France  have  enough  to  feed  and  care 
for.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  America. 

"There  is  poing  to  be  a  great  short- 
age  of  nurses.     There   is   a   shortage 
now.     Women  should  £0  into  the 
pitftls  in   great   numbers   and    prepare 


themselves  for  the  tasks  that  will 
surely  come.  Too  many  are  inclined 
to  think  that  by  the  time  they  have 
been  trained  the.  war  will  be  over.  Bui 
it  Is  only  by  preparing  for  a  long  war 
that  England  and  France  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  I 
would  say  to  American  women,  pre- 
pare yourselves  as  nurses  and  learn  to 
work  on  the  land." 

Benefit    for    Blind    School. 

Miss  I  nl  in  I  I  III  Mil  I  llllii  il  "i|  |l 
with  letters  from  Queen  Alexandra, 
Premier  Lloyd  George  and  other  men 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  in- 
it  of  funds  for  the  support  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearspn's  work  at  St.  Dun- 
Btanfe,  where  blinded  American  sol- 
diers as  well  as  the  blind  of  all  the 
■■  allies  are  receiving  care  and 
trade  education  for  a  new  start  in  life 


II  performance  of  "A  Fair  of 

Petticoats,"  with  Cyril  Ilarcourt.  Nor- 

111. m    Trevor   and    all    the    rest   of  tin? 

iting   their   services,   will    be- 

i  on  the  roof  of  the  Forty-fourth 

t    Theatre    on    April    25    at   2:30 

)'.  M.     The  entire  receipts  will  go  for 

'the   work  at  St.   Dunstan's.     The  pa 

trims    and    patronesses   of  the  'benefit 

ids   Queen  Alexandra,  Sir  Arthur 

Pearson,     David    Lloyd     George,     the 

1  >'   hess  of  Rutland,  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 

Kahn,  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  William 

pod    Field,   Richard   Delafleld    and 

William  Woodhull. 

Miss  Fenton's  autograph  hooks, 
Which  were  circulated  in  the  trenches 
and  throughout  the  grand  fleet  to  be 
inscribed  by  the  British  Generals  and 
Admirals,  along  with  other  autograph 
albums  With  the  names  of  British 
Kings  and  notables,  whether  knights, 
pugilists  or  cricketers,  will  be  auc- 
tioned, between  the  acts  of  "A  Pair  of 
Petticoats"  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's. Speaking  of  the  -work  at  St. 
Dunstan's  Miss  Fenton  said: 

"i^ive  hundred  soldiers  are  cared  for 
and  instructed  at  a  time.  They  stay 
from  three  to  six  months.  With. "the 
education  they  have  received  many  of 
them  are  going  out  to  earn  more  than 
they  ever  did  before  the  war.  They 
are  taught'  typewriting,  shorthand., 
bookkeeping,  bookbinding,  and  to  play 
musical  instruments.  Because  of  the 
development  of  their  sense  of  touch  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  the  blind  many  of 
these  reeducated  soldiers  are  making 
the  most  wonderful  masseurs. 

Hxpccts  More  Earnest  Service. 

'■There  is  a  greater  demand  for  mas- 
seurs from  St.  Dunstan's  than  can  be 
supplied,  Many  have  learned  to  play 
musical  instruments.  I  have  heardi 
them  play.  They  play  beautifully. 
•Many  of  them  have  learned  the  violin. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  some  time  ago 
went  to  France  to  tell  Gen.  Pershing 
that  St.  Dunstan's  would  be  at  the 
service  of  any  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  as  well  as  the  English  and 
French." 

Miss  Fenton  is  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can women  will  undoubtedly  seek  to 
serve  in  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  duty  as  their  English  sisters. 
When  the  war  is  brought  closer  home, 
when  all  expectations  of  a  short  war 
have  been  forgotten,  she  looks  for 
American  women  to  take  hold  of  their 
jobs  without  a  thought  of  hardships— 
as  100  women  agricultural  employees 
did  on  a  farm  in  Florida  the  other 
day. 

"  In  England  the  working  women  are 
esteemed  by   the   names   of  Penguins, 
Waa'cs,    Wrens    and    Canaries!        The 
"Penguins  are  the  women  of  the  Wom- 
'  Royal  -Flying  Corps.    .The  Waacs 
make  up  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
The  Wrens  are  of  the  AVom- 
en's   Royal   Naval   Corps.     The   Cana- 
ries are  the  munition  factory  workers, 
complexions  tell   of  their  work 
in    the    powder   factories.     The    Waacs 
the    Wrens    are    called    for    duty 
Just  as  the  men  ar»  sent  to  far  fronts 
lort  notice  in  the  same  way.     The 
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Pens"uins  are  so  called  because  they 
are  employed  in  the  ground  work  of 
(the,    aviation    corps   chief! v,    and   can't 

f.y- 

And  yet  it  may  not  be  long  before 
the  Penguins  are  flying.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  have  the 
British  air  machines  delivered  in 
France  by  women  aviators.  "I  would 
not  be  surprised,''  said  Miss  Fenton. 
"if  very  soon'  the  British  aeroplanes 
were  delivered  in  France  by  Royal 
Plying  Corps  girls.  They  have  al- 
ready flown  them  about  from  place  to 
place   in  England." 

Make    Almost     All    the     Shells. 

"There  are  1,000,000  women  in  the 
munition  shops,"  she  continued,  "and 
225,000  women  working  on  the  land  in 
England.  There  has  been  no  compul- 
sion for  women's  service.  Eighty-five 
per  cent.,  of  the  shells  that  go  to  the 
front  have  been  made  and  handled  by 
women.  There  a,re  only  a  half  dozen 
men  working  in  the  shops  to  several 
hundred  women.  The  women  virtually 
run  the  works.  They  drive  the  lor 
ries  loaded  to  the  top  with  shells,  load 
the  cars  and  barges.  They  are  dressed 
like.,  men  and  mostly  wear  trousers. 
•  "T  have  •  seen  G.000  women  dressed, 
in  the  same  sort  of  suits  with  trouse  ' 
and  caps  fed  at  one  shop  in  an  hou 
All  the  shops  have  their  own  worn 
police,  matrons  and  recreation  club. 

''The  women  workers  for  reereati 
play  football  in  the  same  garbs 
men  use.  The  different  factories  ha 
matches  against  each  other,  and  th 
generally  charge  some  small  admi 
sion  so  that  the  proceeds  can  go 
the  benefit  of  some  sick  worker." 


Sj^TUVX^ll 
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Benefit  f  or 

Blind  Soldiers 

Supper  and  Dance  of  Sons| 

and  Daughters  of  St. 

George. 

Tiie,  Sous  and  Daughters  of  St. 
George  gave  their  annual  supper,  dance, 
and  entertainment  in  Memorial  Hall 
last  night.  About  siOO  attended.  The, 
proceeds  will,  fee  donated  to  St.  Dunstan's 
Hospital  for  hMwd  soldiers  in  London. 
The  hit.  of  the  evening-  was)  (.lie.  little 
John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam.  Master 
Robert  Cooper  took  the  part  of  John 
Bull  and  Master  Joseph  Watson-  th&t  bt 
CiKle  Sam.  After  appearing  on  the 
stage  during  the  entertainment  thev 
came  down  among  the  guests  and  spent 
the  balance  of  the  evening  parading  in 
costume.  The  entertainers  who  con- 
tributed their  serviced  were  as  follows: 
Boy  soloist,  R.  J.  Mawson;  pianist,  Ly- 
dia  Pool;  soloist,  Lillian  A.  James; 
violinist.  Walter  Abrahams;  tenor  solo- 
ist, E.  Custer;  elocutionist,  Jason  R 
Williams. 


N&u)     -jo 
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evsonal  messenger  from  Queen 
tleS^jjIdra  v,  ill  be  read  at  the  special 
matinee  performance,  at  the  Bi.jou 
Theatre,  to-day,  of  "A  Pair  of  Pet- 
ticoats." for  the  benefit  of  the  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  Fund  for  -  America-i 
and  British  Blinded  Soldiers'  children. 


Hzvd  M'oriC,    K.W.,    3eU 
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PARIS,  Thursday.  —  French  electrical 
works  have  arranged  to  employ  men  who 
have  been  MinnT^— ^  the  war  to  wind 
armatures,  after  the  system  of  Schuyler 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  ft  is  also  under- 
stood that  the  system  will  be  introduced  in 
England,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Wheeler 
will  go  to  that  country. 


I    iXy    J  I   A,  O  K.  1/  y 
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NEWBURTPORT,  JVIasa^  April  30.— 
"William  D.  Perkins  ^  of  this  city,  who 
went  from  here  to  Ajrer  with  the  drafted 
men  last  September,  has  returned  totally 
blind  and  little  hope  is  held  out  that 
his  sight  will  be  restored.  Some  time 
after  going  to  Ayer  Perkins  was  sent  to 
Camp  Green,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  Com- 
pany H,  Sixtieth  Infantry. 

While  on  guard  duty  nine  weeks  ago 
J  one  eye  failed  him  entirely  and  he  was 
I  sent  to  the  camp  hospital  for  treatment. 
Five  weeks  later  the  other  eye  was  af- 
fected, and  after  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital four  weeks  more  he  was  given  an 
honorable  discharge  and  was  brought 
here  by  Sergt.  E.  W.  Ledger  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  doctors  at  the  Southern  camp  be- 
lieved his  trouble  was  caused  by  a  cold 
settling  in  the  eyes.  Perkins  is  30  years 
old,  was  the  driver  of  the  mail  wagon 
between  the  local  postoffice  and  the  rail- 
road station.  He  has  a  daughter,  aged  9 
years.  Perkins  has  a  brother,  Walter, 
in   the  infantry   at  Fort   Stanley. 


NV.AJ     Worry,    jr.     j.,    t3uw\€,&.  HcvJ    Bed,JfoycL,  I'AaSS.,  [VWro^ry-, 
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Mr.tinee  Aids  War  Fund  $6,000. 

A  spechU  matinee  of  "  A  Pair  of  Petti- 
coats, "Kfen  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  yes- 
terdaylan^d  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's 
fund  for  thlj  children  of  blinded  Ameri- 
can anil  uOBwtish  soldiers,  TWfWfr  nearly 
$(>,000  for  the  cause.  Several  boxes  were 
sold  for  $500  each. 


KfcuJ    Worrt ,  I  f>  A, ,    Kevj-eAA^. 
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QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

TO  MR.  HARCOURT 


Her  Majesty  Thanks  English 

Actor  for  His  Patriotic 

Work. 


i'ril  Harcourt,  author  of  "A  Pair  of 
oats,"  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  re- 
ceived a  cable  last  night  from  Her  Gra- 
cious Majesty.  Queen  Alexandra,  thank- 
ing liini  for  hi*  efforts  in  behalf  of  Sir 
\ithur  Pearson's  fund  f<>i  the  children 
o?  blind  soldiers,  for  which  *  benefit 
mntflfP^  of  Air.  Harcourt'?  play  was 
gi.cn  last  Thursday. 


ftj^ruU    30-    l^lgT. 


TRAINING   DOGS  TO  IvF.xVD   BLIN'JX 


to  Aid 
(Corresjponc 


French  Institution  to  Etliicn 

ghtless  Soldiers. 

ce     of     the     Associated 
Press.) 

Plessis-Trevise,  France,  April  25. — 
Training  of  dogs  to  lead  the  blind 
has  become  an  important  institution 
here  where  thousands  of  animals  will 
eventually  be  prepared  to  lead  sight- 
ess  soldiers,  The  work  is  being  done 
.inder  the  direction  of  the  military  au- 
horities  by  amateurs  who  owned 
kennels  of  police  and  hunting  clogs 
pefore   the  war. 

Several    hundred    poodles    are 
.inually    trotting   about    the    nelghboi 
lood  and  through  the  village,    some  ol 
hem   "graduates"    "f   the   big   training 
ichooi.  leading  ''poilus"  who  left   their 
sight  in   the  trenches  or  i»i  the  hal 
i    id.   ,  This    real    experience    puts 
Inishing  touvh  to  the  dogs'  education. 
I'll  ■     training    is    dividi  tvo 

periods,   during  the  first  of   which 
log   le.-u-ris  what   Is   called    "cai 
br    road    behavior,    abstenance    fr->m 
[uarrels  and  resistance  of  temptatli  na 
[<,  playing  with   other  dogs,   n< 

fbage    boxes      and    butcher      shopa. 
\'".\t    he    is    taught    It)    avoid     ol 
and    hoy  .    his   way   across   the 

il    with  regard  for  vehicles. 
Then    he    is   turned    over   to    a  sight- 
her>   of   the   war   and    kept    under 
'bservation    for   a    few    days    to    make 
that  his  training  is  complete. 
The  blind   man.  too  requires  >i   little 
irali  !ng  with   the  dog,   for  he  finds  it 
an    entiiely    different     matter^fto    f> 
low  the  string  after  having,  bjjln 


led  by 


the    arm.     Guided    by    * ^feraun,    he 
abandons    himself    to    his    conductoi 

ami  ;oscs  all  notion  of  self-relianc3 
feeling  that  he  is  dominated  hy  an 
other  will  than  his  own.  Consequent 
1.,  ho  insufficiently  develops  his  re- 
maining- senses  to  make  up  for  the  one1 
that  is  lacking.  Led  by  a  dog  which 
must  be  ordered,  no  matter  how  ef- 
ficient his  training,  he  develops  the 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing  with  re-| 
Hiarkable  rapidity  through  the  neces-l 
sity  of  remaining  constantly  attend 
tlve. 


The  Blind  8oldiers. 

Itatistiqs  fiJl«4ibfl4Jifcibe  French- 
:ish  ..jruthorities  to  the  Itmerican- 
tish#rench  Belgian  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund  of  590  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  show  that  there 
are  In  England,  France  and  Belgium 
more  than  3,000  soldiers  who  have 
been  totally  blinded  in  the  war  and 
nearly  25,000  blinded  in  one  eye,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  will  even- 
tually lose  the  sight  of  the  other  as 
the  result  of  shock  or  of  the  wounds 
themselves.  In  addition  there  are  in 
France  alone  nearly  200  who,  besides 
losing  both  eyes,  have  also  suffered, 
by  explosions  or  amputation,  the  loss 
of  both  arms  or  both  legs,  or  a  hand, 
and  In  many  cases  have  been  rendered 
stone  deaf  Into  the  bargain. 


Pictorial  Review  for    April,  1918 


SOLDIERS  blinded  in  battle  being  taught 
weaving  and  other  useful  occupations  by 
American  women.  No  relief  work  is  more  ap- 
pealing nor  promises  more  tangible  results  than 
this  for  these  unfortunate  blind  men.  Many  of 
them  are  scarcely  over  twenty  years  of  age  and 
no  small  part  of  the  work  among  them  is  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  can  begin  life  anew 
and  that  there  is  still  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  This  work  for  the  blind  is  planned 
on  a  solid  basis  and  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  men  during  the 
difficult  years  that  must  follow  the  war.  More 
than  3,000  of  them  have  been  assisted  by  one 
organization  alone.  More  than  10,000  gifts 
have  been  made  to  the  war  blind  and  fifty 
hospitals  are  caring  for  them. 


MW    IfprH,    K.   if.,  Jowry^U 
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Pershing  Man  Suddenly  Stricken 

While  Addressing  Crowd 

in  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Maj  ].— 
Three  thousand  miles  from  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  in  a  local  depa  rtnaent 
store,  German  Kultur  came  to  tor- 
ment the  apathetic  or  the  ungenerous 
who  were  listening  lo  a  Liberty  Loan 
plea.  Two\  hundred  shoppers  drawn 
to  the  booth  to  hear  a  young  Ameri- 
can soldier  fell  the  tale  of  the 
tienches,  eaw  that  youngster-  sudden- 
ly stop  short  and  go  blind  before 
their   eyes. 

Corporal  Thomas  S.  Cosgrove,  the 
"first  American  to  go  over  the  top," 
was  the  man,  and  he  had  been  pour- 
ing out  his  ardor  in  a  speech  the  mo- 
ment before.  Strong  and  alert  in  his 
mud-stained  khaki,  he  Was  one  of  the 
eleven  young  evangelists  sent  to  this 
country  by  General  Pershing  right 
from   the   front. 

He  was  telling  in  simple  eloquence 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  trenches 
and  of  the  men  who  figlu  for  hu- 
manity along  the  Frontier  of  Freedom. 
Twice  or  thrice  he  had  dug  into  his 
eyes  with  a  doubled  first,  but  sud- 
hr-  stopped,  and  in  a  shaking 
heaver*: 

CORPORAL    GOES     BLIND. 

••I — i  don't  think  i  can  go  on,"  he 
stammered.  "It  seems  to  make  my 
eyes  fill  with  terns  when  I  talk 
about   the   Germans. 

"7   hope     you'll     excuse     me.         T 
meant     to     tell     you     Of    some     Ot     the 
things    thajjl    happened    to    the    boys 
I'd   seen    with   my  own   eyes." 
Here  he  broke   into  a   wan   smile,   as 
he    turned    his    eyes    in    several    direct 
as   as   if   peering    for   something. 
"I    wns   lh»>   first     \">    rlcan   to   enter 
a     Herman    trench,     but     1    cant    see 
any   longer.      I    can't   see!" 

Willingly     those     in     the    audie 
sprang    to    his    assistance    and     some- 


body  guided  him  from  the  platform  to 
a  chair.  liete  the  corporal  sat  crook- 
edly, his  eyes  fixed  in  a  stare,  with  a 
smile   on    his   face. 

"Chlorine  gas."  he  said  simply. 
"It  makes  the  darkness  come  and 
go  and  you  never  know  when  it 
will   hit    you        It's   got   me   now   and 

it  may  last  for  ten  minutes.     Or" 

Here  the  corporal  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  a  manner-  that  carried 
all  the  sinister  meaning  to  the 
audience,  who  now  crowded  about 
the  stricken  soldier  with  tenders  of 
assistance  on   every   hand. 

"Say,"      he      suddenly      continued, 
i     "what.       are       you       doing      anyway'' 
Somebody     get     up     and     tell     these 
people     about     those     bonds.  I'm 

all  right,  get  after  tha  bonds, 
boys!" 
Private.  Langhorne  Barbour,  of 
Chatham.  Va.,  took  his  command  from 
his  senior  with  surprising  alacrity. 
He  mounted  the  speaker's  rostrum 
and  invited  everybody  to  purchase 
bonds  and  keep  the  men  behind  the 
guns  right  up  under  the  nose  of  the 
embattled  Germans. 

Barbour  is  only  seventeen  years  old 
and  speaks  with  the  drawl  of  the 
Southerner.  He  has-been  gassed  with 
the  regular  "mustard"  variety,  and 
only  a  short  time  before  had  he  been 
attacked  as  Cosgrove  was  suffering 
then. 

Barbour  said  be  awakened  in  the 
Longacre,  on  Walnut  street,  near  Fif- 
teenth, where  the'  boys  are  stopping, 
when  he  couldn't  see  a  thing. 

"And    dod-gast    It!"    he    exclaimed, 
"it    was    that    blamed    mustard    gas, 
always    coming    back    04    ms    again. 
Every     once     in     a     while     it     comes 
back,    just     like    it    did    on     the    cor- 
poral   there,    and    when    it    does    you 
don't    see    a    thing    for    some    time." 
Philadelphia's  arms  were  wide  open 
for   the   men   who   have    returned    from 
the    battle    line    overseas.      These    mis- 
sionaries     in      khaki       made      several 
speeches    to    the    great    enthusiasm    of 
their   hearers,   and,   better    yet,    an    ap- 
preciable    increase     in     the     subsi     i    - 
;ions    for    Liberty    bonds. 


JdqS'Coa^,    lAa>SS.,  flcil^/■e,^"EuS^a^,-. 
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BLINDED  IN  BATTLE, 
STGET  IS  RESTORED 


Washington,  Mary  3. — Blindo<' 
a  shell  explosion  at  the  battle  of 
Gallipoli,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  Thomas  Skeyhill,  an 
"Anzac"  private,  recovered  his  sight 
here  today  by  a  simple  operation  on 
the  vertebrae  of  his  neck. 

Skeyhill    has    been    lecturing     for 

T.ih»rtv     T.nsr, 
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BLIND  HERO'S  SIGHT  RETURNS. 

Xoted    Anznc    Orator,    Wounded    at 
Gallipoll,    Recovers    "Vision. 

SpdrfwOespatch  to  The  Sun 
Washi#gtcV.   May    ?>. — Signaller   Tom 
Bheykili, 


Slay 
blind  Anzac  orator,  has  re- 
covered his  sight.  He  had  been  Wind 
since  he'  was  struck  by  a  shell  in  a 
charge  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula. 
After  a  lecture  before  the.  Red  Cross 
yesterday  Vie  complained  of  pain  in  the 
back  of  his  head. 

Dr.  Riley  B.  Moore  endeavored  to 
treat  his  head,  but  the  slightest  touch 
caused  great  pain.  Finally  Sheykill  was 
quieted  and  fell  asleep.  Pie  awoke  ap- 
parently deranged,  but  soon  cried  "My 
God!  I  can  see.".  To-day  his  sight 
had  so  improved  that  he  could  distin- 
guish   colors. 

Sheykill  went  to  Europe  with  the  first 
Australian  contingent  He  was  wounded 
flfre  times  in  one  engagement 
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FOR  THE  BI4&D     I  V1 

A  chapel  has  been  erected  in  the 
Resent  Park  Hospital,  London  foi 
bhnd  soldiers.  About  80  of  the  Catholics 
there  who  served  in  the  war  have  lost 
their    sight.  , n 


seas,  making  a  total  of  .$5:100.  Tlure  are 
sometimes  one  thousand  men  under  the 
room  and  the  letters  from  which  the 
speaker  read  extracts  showed  how  dire 
are  their  necessities  and  how  welcome  is 
the  aid  from  Americans.  Blinded  soldiers 
are  received  there  in  great  numbers  and 
to  restore  them  in  body  and  spirit  is  part 
of  the  task  which  this  brave  nurse  has 
undertaken  as  a  part  of  her  duty.  Mean- 
time, her  family  is  occupying  cramped 
quarters  in  the  attic. 

Prefacing  this  narrative  of  present-day 
activities  light  in  the  midst  of  flying  shells, 
Dr.  Wendte  gave  an  outline  of  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe,  father  of  the  man  who  is  now  doing 
such  valiaat  work  for  his  nation.  He  was 
a'  commanding  figure  in  the  religious  life 
of  hia  day,  educated  in  the  Carmelite  Order ; 
an  orator  of  superb  presence,  with  the  gift 
of  fervid  and  dramatic  delivery,  who  at- 
tracted throngs,  but  brought  criticism  and 
suspicion  because  of  his  frank  utterances 
showing  sympathy  and  regard  for  other 
faiths.  He  was  a  leader  in  what  has  more 
recently  been  called  the  Modernist  Move- 
ment. How  he  was  silenced,  his  visits  to 
America  and  marriage  to  Mrs.  Merriam, 
widow  of  a  United  States  officer,  were  a 
part  of  the  story,  and  their  travels  in  the 
Orient  were  interestingly  set  forth,  as  were  j 
some  of  the  more  notable  happenings  of ! 
their  later  years,  when  they  worked  in  en-1 
tire  accord  for  humanity  and  freedom  of 
thought  for  all  men. 

Mrs.  Prescott  Keyes_of  Concord,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Mme  Loy- 
son's  work  in  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  address  ten  Boston 
branches  reported,  including  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  through  Mrs.  Myles 
Standish.  who  told  how  23,500  garments, 
not  including  surgical  dressings,  had  been 
made  by  the  women  of  that  society  since 
war  was  declared. 
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TELLS  OF  MME.  LOYSON'S  WORK 


Unitarian  Women  Hear  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  D.  D.,  Describe  Convalescent 
Hospital  in  Paris  Where  One  Thousand 
Men  Are  Being  Cared  For 


Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendt,  D.  D.,  spoke  in 
Channing  Hall  this  morning  before  the 
conference  of  the  Unitarian  Alliance 
branches  and  told  what  Mme.  Paul  Hya- 
cinthe  Loyson  is  doing  for  wounded  and 
blinded  soldiers  in  Paris.  He  described 
the  home  which  has  been  turned  Into  a  con- 
valencent  hospital  and  so  well  administered 
as  to  win  praise  from  officials  and  the 
offer  of  a  decoration  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  American-born  woman  who 
conceived  the  idea  at  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities. Dr.  Wendte  and  Mr3.  "Wendte 
have  been  close  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loyson  for  years  anl  have  visited  them  in 
France,  and  it  was  through  them  that  con- 
ditions there  were  made  known.  Twenty- 
'i  times  in  the  last  three  years  gifts 
of   American    money  have   been   sent   over- 
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IGHT  LOST   IN   BATTLE  IS   REGAIN E" 


PRIVATE  THOMAS  SKEYHJLL. 

An  interesting  Individual  episode  of  the  great  war  is  the  story  of  Private  Thorna-  Skevhill  an 
Australian  who  was  blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  Skey h ,„,  with  two  otr,er  wou^d  companions, 
came  to  this  country  to  fla,n  subscriptions  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  underwent  a  simple  operation  and  now 
la  able  to  see,  after  being  bind  since  the  early  days  of  the  Gdttipoli  campaign  He  is shown  with  his 
two  companions.  Private  Cyril   Porey  on  the  left,  and   Major  Robert  C?rme    on  the  right 


f 


ero,  Blinded 
at  Gallipoli, 
Sees  Again 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
lof  the  restoration  of  sight  is 
■.hat  of  Tom  Skeyhill,  a  soldier-poet 
|>f  the  Anzacs,  blind  for  the  last  sev- 
enteen months,  whose  eyes  have  bean 
iestored  by  the  simple  manipulation 
or  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  at  the  Garfield 
Memorial  Hospital,  Washing-ton,  by 
Drs.  Carl  Kettler  and  Riley  D.  "Moore 

Skeyhill  was  blinded  by  shell-shock 
while  taking  part  in  a  charge  on 
Turkish  positions  at  Gallipoli,  in  De- 
cember, 1916.  Surgeons  at  the  time 
told  him  there  was  little  or  no  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  his  sight.  Many 
specialists  in  France,  England  and 
this  country  have  proclaimed  the 
same  verdict    to   him  many  times. 

A  few  days  ago  he  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington to  take  part  in  a  Red  Cross 
drive.  Drs.  Kettler  and  Moore  heard 
of  his  plight  and  expressed  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  restore  his  sight. 

"I  CAN  SEE." 

A  few  minutes   after   Skeyhill   went 
-    operating    table    he    leaped   to 
-et  and  shouted:   "I  can  see  you, 
doctor!      I    can   see   you." 

While  he  will  he  compelled  to  wear 
glasses  for  some  time  he  says  he  can 
now  see  well  and  the  physicians  think 
his  eyesight  will  soon  be  perfectly 
normal. 

In  describing  his  sudden  return  to 
light,   Skeyhill   said: 

"A  few   minutes    after   Dr.    Moore 
began  manipulating  the  back  of  my 
neck     at     the    apex    of    the     spinal 
column    I    experienced      an      excru- 
ciating pain.     Then,  as  if  by  magic, 
-  little  flashes  of  light  began  to  come 
/  before  my   eyes   and,   before   I  real- 
[   ized  just  what  was  taking  place,   I 
found  I  could  see. 

"Every    object    on    which    my    re- 
turned   sight    fell    seemed   beaiitiful 
beyond    compare.       Ev«i     the     bare 
white     walls     of     the     hospital     ap- 
.    peared  to  my  startled  gaze  the  most 
beautiful    things    on    which    I    have 
ever   looked." 
Skeyhill   says    he    intends   to   return 
to    the    trenches   as   soon   as   he    fully 
recovers  ■  from     the     effects     of     the 
operation. 


To-rtswvowtl^,    N.  H.,    'J 


l/Wo^. 
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HE  BLIND  AND  THE  MUTILATED 


By  Dr.  ESTHER  LOVEJOY 


N   the  years  to  come  this  war  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the 

blind.     A  new  world  is  being  evolved.    Nature  has  at  least 

one  extraordinary  sense  in  reserve  for  those  who  lose  any 
of  the  five  ordinary  senses.  The  blind  feel  things  that  are  not 
within  reach.  They  are  conscious  of  vibrations  that  are  not 
perceptible  to  seeing  men. 

The  sightless  learn  to  read  very  quickly  by  the  Braille 
method.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  face  of  a  blind  man 
as  his  fingers  pass  over  the  upraised  dots  ot  a  Braille  book 
and  his  mind  perceives  the  mysteries  recorded  there  for  him. 
They  have  special  stenographic  machines  and  special  print- 
ing presses.  Books  and  magazines  are  translated  into  the 
written  language  of  the  sightless. 

Men  blinded  in  battle  are  acquiring  great  skill  in  the 
textile  arts,  as  moulders,  and  in  other  industries  where  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  touch  is  essential  to  good  work. 

The  higher  type  of  blind  men  have  great  personal 
charm.  Their  souls  seem  nearer  the  surface.  They  are  pe- 
culiarly beloved  people,  and  their  clairvoyance  makes  them 
conscious  of  the  kindness  and  affection  with  which  they  are 
regarded.  Naturally  they  react  to  it.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
they  usually  seem  so  happy  and  cheerful. 

Unfortunately  there  are  forms  of  mutilation  which 
have  the  opposite  effect.  When  a  man  knows  that  he  is  re- 
pulsive to  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  looks  upon  him; 
when  he  shrinks  from  the  reflection  of  his  own  disfigured 
face  in  the  mirror,  and  shudders  at  the  strange  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  he  wants  to  die. 

A  great  deal  is  being  done  for  these  mutilated  men. 
They  are  being  refitted  with  arms  and  legs.  Plastic  surgery 
is  doing  its  part,  too,  in  the  way  of  restoring  palates,  teeth 
and  facial  contour,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Paris  is 
attempting  to  make  life  more  livable  for  them  by  providing 
masks  which  restore  their  original  features.  They  will  be 
useful  members  of  society,  but  thefsoul  of  man  craves  more 
than  service.  Life  and  liberty  are  precious  possessions,  but 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  dearest  right  of  man.     We  are 


all  alike.  We  want  to  go  through  life  with  the  sweet  illusion  I 
that  the  blue  bird  of  happiness  is  just  within  reach,  and  this; 
illusion  is  almost  impossible  to  the  disfigured  man. 

It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  those  who  have  been  bene- 
fited by  their  sacrifice  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  restore 
their  usefulness ;  to  employ  every  art  to  increase  their  men- 
tal and  physical  powers  and  the  charm  of  personalities,  to 
the  end  that  their  lives  may  be  enriched  rather  than  impov- 
erished by  the  fortunes  of  war.  
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Blind  Doctor  Cures\ 

Defect  To  Assist] 
Man  Into  Service 


Ri-verhead,  E.  I'.,  May  10 — This 
story  reads  like  a  fairy  tale — it  is 
closely  akin  to  the  good  fairy  that 
waves  a  wand  over  the  sick  but -good 
child  and  the  child  gets  well,  marries 
the  princess  and  lives  happy  ever  af- 
ter. 

But  the  real  story  itself  tells 
how  a  blind  doctor  cured  a  Riv- 
erhead  Boy  of  a  baffling  ailment  that 
threatened  making  him  a  cripple;  and 
how  the  boy  in  an,  effort  to  pay  the 
kindness  has  joined  the  colors  and  is 
now  in  the  Army.  The  real  story  has 
just    leaked    out. 

William  E.  Fisher,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Fisher  of  Riverhead,  had 
long  suffered  with  what  he  believed 
to  be  fallen  arches.  Various  forms  of 
treatment  were  used  but  he  got 
worse  instead  of  better.  While  on  his 
way  for  further  treatment  about  eight 
months  ago,  he  saw  a  blind  man.  on 
the  station  platform  afc  Jamaica  who 
seemed  to  be  confused  in  locating  his 
train.  Fisher  helped  him  and  sat  be- 
side him  in  the  train.  The  two  talked. 
Fisher  told  of  his  trouble.  The  man 
said  he  was  Dr.  T.  H.  Morrison,,  an 
osteopath,  with  a  branch  office  onl 
Long  Island. 

The  doctor  said  that  he  wanted  to 
do  something  for  his  country  but  be- 
cause of  his  affliction  he  couldn't.  He 
"sized  up"  Fisher  and  declared  posi- 
tively that  he  was  not  suffering  with 
fallen  arches  but  hardened  tissues 
which  shortened  the  ligaments  and 
prevented  easy  walking.  His  words 
made  a  deep  impression  on  FisNer  and 
Fisher  consented  to  let  him  treat  him. 

"I'll  treat  you  for  nothing  if  you 
will  promise  one  thing,"  Fisher  says 
th<-  doctor  told   him. 

"What   is  that?" 

"If  r  s?r-t  you  well  you  are  to  join 
rhe    colors    in    place    of    myself." 


"That's  a  bargain,"  Fisher  promptly 
replied. 

The'rest  of  the  story  is  shortly  told. 
He  treated  Fisher  and  the  boy  seems 
to  be  completely  recovered.  At  any 
rate  late  last  week  he  enlisted  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Corps,  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  has  been  sent  to  Fort 
Slocum,'  preparatory  to  being  sent  to 
a.  Southern  camp. 

And  both  he  and  the  doctor  are 
happy. 


"lA/oroesfe-T,  KAa.ss.,  Gra.xe'C't'i. - 
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FEWER  SOLDIERS 
ARE  BLINDED  KOI 

Army  Doctors  Have  Learned  How 

Ta  Combat  Effects  of 

Gas  Attacks 

fe  probabilities  of  blindness  in 
the  American*  army  can  be  measured 
by  that  in  the  Canadian  army,  the 
number  of  men  blinded  in  the  war  will 
be  much  less  than  has  been  expected 
by  persons  who  based  their  estimates 
on  the  early  losses  of  the  French  and 
English.  'This  fact  is  brought  out  in 
communications  received  by  Henry  E. 
Whitcomb  relative  to  the  home  for 
blind  soldiers  which  he  is  planning  to 
Dpen  on  the  Whitcomb  estate,  corner 
)f  Harvard  and  Highland  streets. 

Canada  has  had  in  all  about  50  blind 
)a.tients,  according  to  a  statement  mad'; 
'.c  Mr  Whitcomb  in  a  letter  from  Maj 
lames  Bordley  of  the  United  States 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  office  of  the 
surgeon-general,  Washington.  France 
ias  had  about  4000  blind,  Great  Brit 
lin  about  3000,  and  Germany  about 
J700.  It  was  the  early  troops  who  suf- 
fered most  from  affliction  to  the  eyes, 
before  the  armies  had  learned  how  to 
successfully  combat  the  gas  attacks. 
Medical  officers  returning  from  the 
front  tell  of  the  tremendous  strides 
which  have  also  been  made  during  the 
past  three  years  in  surgery. 

Maj  Bordley  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Whit- 
comb states:  "We  are  now  organizing 
a  national  bureau  for  the  after  care 
of   the   blind,   subsequent    to   their  dis- 


charge  from  the  army.  This  plan  em- 
braces the  care  of  the  family,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  man  in  his  occupa- 
tion, complete  studies  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  have  yet  been  under- 
taken— of  occupational  possibilities. 
Indeed,  I  hope  every  phase  of  the  work 
is  here  provided  for  that  can  not  leg- 
itimately be  undertaken  by  the  nation- 
al  government." 

In  regard  to  estimating  'the  number 
of  probable  blind  in  this  country,  Maj 
Bordley  says:  "As  Canada  has  fared 
far  better  than  any  other  country  it 
would  lie  unwise  to  set  our  standard 
thereby." 

,  A  detailed  account  of.  the  blind  in 
Canada  has  been  received  by  Mr  Whit- 
comb,  thi-ough  Ch;irles  B.  Hayes,  state 
commissioner  of  the  blind,  from  C.  R. 
Dickinson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Toronto,  Canada.  The  lette; 
states:  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  are  22  blinded  soldiers  in  Can- 
ada -as  a  result  of  this  war.  L»atesi 
advices  from  St  Dunston's,  England 
state  that  there  are  26  more  there  in 
the  hospital.  Those  in  Canada,  are  lo- 
cated as  follows:  .Sasketchewan  1,  Al- 
berta 1,  Manitoba  2,  Ontario  8,  Quebec 
2  and  Nova  Scotia.  8." 

Whether  there  will  be  enough  blind- 
ed soldiers  in  this  country  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  Whitcomb  estate  as  a 
home  for  them  only,  is  a  matter  which 
can  not  now  be  decided.  It  may  seem 
wiser  later  to  take  also  men  with  other 
forms  of  .wounds.  Maj  Bordley  in  re- 
gard to  the  Whitcomb  gift  has  writ- 
ten: "1  note  with  much  pleasure  the 
generous  gift  of  yourself  and  brothers. 
You  could  not  have  contributed  to  a 
more  worthy  cause  nor  placed  your 
property  in  better  hands." 


N&iaT    ^fo-r-K.,     K-  A.,  JIyv\<jsS. 
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■VORK  FOR  BRITISH  BLIND. 

HMMIWImmmimmf 

of  Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler  of  New 

>rk   Adopted   In   England. 

Gable  to  THB  Nsrw  YORK  TIMES. 

INDON,  May  10.— The  British  Elec- 
trical and  Allied  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, composed  of  all  the  leading 
electrical  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  indorsed  the  employment 
of  blinded  soldiers  in  their  factories  by 
aci  opting  the  system  originated  by  Dr. 
Schuyler  S.   Wheeler  of  .New   York. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  a  leader  in  the 
movement  in  this  country  for  the  re- 
education and  employment  of  blinded 
.■soldiers,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  plan, 
l  doing  everything  In  his  power  to 
'nake  it  a  success. 
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ASKS     PIANO     FOR     FRENCH     VICTIM 


Mrs.  Albert  Thornclike  Submits  Appeal 
from  Her  Daughter  Miss  Rosanna  D. 
Thorndike,  Working  at  La  Phare  In 
Paris     for    Soldiers    Blinded    In    Battle 

Mrs.  Albert  Thorndike  of  337  Beacon 
street  submits  the  following  appeal  for 
money  to  purchase  a  piano  for  a  French 
soldier,  mutilated  in  battle  who  already 
has  undergone  thirty-six  operations.  The 
appeal  comes  in  \  a  letter  from  her 
daughter,  Miss  Ro'sanna  D.  Thorndike. 
working  at  La  Phare,  Paris,  for  soldiers 
blinded  in  battle: 

If  it  is  humanly  possible.  Mile,  de  Vil- 
ledon  wants  a  piano  for  one  of  the  demi- 
pensionnaires.  He  is  a  boy  of  twenty- 
two  who  has  suffered  horribly,  and  is  still 
undergoing  operations,  though  he  has 
had  already — I  think  it  is — thirty-six. 
His  face  was  just  wiped  off  and  left 
raw.  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
horrible  as  the  picture  of  him  when  they 
first   began    to   build   him   up. 

They  graft  skin  from  all  parts  of  his 
body  continuously,  so  as  to  model  him  a 
nose,  to  make  a  place  where  they  can  cut. 
a  mouth,  etc.  Of  course  he  has  been  fed 
on  liquids  since  I  don't  know  when,  and 
is  quite  weak.  Also  he  has  trouble  with 
his  ears.  He  adores  music,  but  is  not 
strong  enough  to  sit  through  many  con- 
certs, and  he  hasn't  many  friends  here 
anyway.  He  is  of  a  very  athletic  build, 
and  used  to  be  good-looking.  Now  he 
hates  to  go  out  in  all  his  bandages  and 
hideousness;  but  when  he  can  get  a 
guide  he  comes  way  across  the  city  in 
metros  and  trams  so  he  can  sit  for  twen- 
ty minutes  at  one  of  the  pianos  at  the 
Phare. 

As  I  said,  his  one  desire  now  is  to 
have  a  piano  of  his  own,  and  I  do  so  hope 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  it  for 
him.  When  one  wants,  and  for  any  hap- 
piness needs,  a  thing  so  much,  it  doesn't 
seem  right  that  he  shouldn't  have  it. 

Mrs.  Thorndike  will  be  grateful  for 
any  contributions  for  this  worthy  cause, 
will  acknowledge  them  and  see  that  they 
are  forwarded  promptly. 


riJUcr\fc^vo-rC>G-n,    J.eA.e,cyr-a^ 
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Bjind  Italian  Soldier 

Thanks  Red  Cross  at  Milar 


Reading  with  his  fingers  from  a 
quaintly  .  formal  address  which  he 
had  written  in  Braille,  a  blind  sol- 
'licr  refugee  recently  thanked  the 
Red  Cross  committee  at  Milan  foi 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  soup 
kitchen. 

"With  a  soul  deeply  moved,"  lie 
said,  "permit  mc,  companions,  in 
interpreting  .  timents,  to  of- 

fer a  word  of  special  thanks  and 
gratitutde  to  those  who  have  given 
such  loving  care  to  comfort  our 
misery,  in  the  uphappy  occur- 
rences which  have  befallen  our  be- 
loved Italy.  Our  first  thoughts  of 
gratitude  and  of  thanks  turn  to 
the  committee  of  the  American 
ite'i  Cross  in  establishing  the  soup 
kitchen  which  ?-.as  done  so  much  to 
make   us    forget   our   misfortunes" 


MevO    ^fotK,,  M.  ^.,  Jrub 
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8  Blinded  Soldiers  Are  Here, 
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Nine  More  From  American  Front  Are  on  the  Way,  H.  D. 

Gibson  Tells  Conference;   Plans  Made 

to  Care  for  Them 


America's  first  blinded  soldiers  are 
back  from  the  front,  Harvey  D.  Gib 
son,  general  manager  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  said  yesterday  at  the1 'Red 
Cross  conference  in  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria. The  organization,  he  said,  was 
ready  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  soon 
as  the  men  were  discharged  from  the 
army  hospital. 

"There  are  eight  blind  soldiers  in 
this  country,"  he  said,  "who  have  just 
been  brought  back  from  the  front.  A 
recently  received  cable  message  says 
that  nine  more  are  on  the  way  The 
eight  already  here  are  in  government 
convalescent  hospitals,  but  in  a  short 
while  we  will  take  care,  of  them,  teach 
them  trades,  sell  their  products  and 
watch  over  their  welfare  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  We  have  appropriated 
$100,000  for  this  reconstruction  work 
and  have  a  house  fully  equipped  in  Bal- 
timore." 

The  same  methods  that  provided  a 
reconstruction  hospital  here  for  the 
first  blinded  soldiers  had  been  used, 
Mr.  Gibson  said,  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
Americans  captured  by  the  Germans 
There  was  no  danger,  ne  said,  that  they 
would  be  neglected,  for  a  six  months' 
food  supply  for  10,000  was  stored  in 
Switzerland.  At  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  Red  Cross  supplies  sent  to  prison 
ers  reached  them,  Mr.  Gibson  said. 

More  Supplies  Needed 

Transportation  of  Red  Cross  supplies 
to  depots  and  canteens  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  organization's  own  trans- 
port service,  which  had  700  motor 
trucks  in  use.  More  supplies  were 
needed  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  trying  days  of  the 
first  German  assault  was  described  by 
Major  Alexander  Lambert,  medical  ad- 
visor of  the  Red  Cross,  who  recently 
returned  from  France.  Comparatively 
few  stores  were  lost,  he  said,  yet  the 
work  was  methodically  carried  on  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  battlefront. 
One  unit,  he  said,  maintained  com- 
munications with  French  troops  >n  the 
first  line  for  days  after  the  assault 
began. 

"There  is  one  message  that  I  bring 
back,"  he  said,  "to  which  I  want  every 
one  to  pay  particular  attention.  It  is 
imperative  that  it  be  heeded.  The 
boys  have  not  been  receiving  their 
mail  within  a  resonable  time  and  they 
want    us    to     improve    this    condition. 


You  must  get  ■  at  your  Senators  andi 
Representatives  and  see  that  the  pos- 
tal service  is  improved.  This  message 
I  promised  the  soldiers  to  give  to  you 
and  you  must  get  busy.  The  men  ex- 
pect  a  change." 

Mrs.  August  "Belmont,  also  recently! 
returned  from  France,  called  upon  the 
organization  to  conscript  able-bodied' 
women  to  carry  on  the  Red  Cross 
work,  that  was  of  vital  importance. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  great 
amourff  of  work  to  be  done,"  she  said,  j 
"and  I  tell  you  that  4\ve  must  have 
more  workers  and  have  them  soon,  j 
We  Should  conscript  at  once  robust, 
women  with  the  proper  mental  quali- 
fications for  the  work,  for  it  is  just 
as  important  as  fighting." 

Red  Cross  members  had  shown ! 
prejudice  against  J  ewe,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Seideman,  of  Beth  Elleth  Auxiliary  of 
Brooklyn,  declared.  Sfca  said  that  a 
speaker  who  recently  addressed  that  j 
chapter  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  i 
Red  Cross  parade  m  Brooklyn  would  j 
"stir  up  the  Jews."  Corroboration  "of 
Mrs.  Seideman's  complaint  came  frtom 
'Mrs.  Charles  Heineman.  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Auxiliary  of  Brooklyn.  "I  ai*. 
a  Roman  Catholic,"  she  said,  "and  i! 
indorse  Mrs.  Seideman's  objections. 
There  is  too  much  prejudice  shown  in 
Red  Cross  work  against  the  Jews." 

About  2,500  persons,  most  of  them 
women,  attended  the  conference.  Rob- 
ert W.  De  Forest,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  chapter,  presided.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Albert  T.  Tam- 
blyn,  director  of  the  bureau  of  devel-j 
opment;  Miss  Ellen  L;  Adee,  directorj 
of  the  bureau  of  women's  work,  and 
A.  Fillmore  Hyde,  director  of  the  bu- 
reau  of   supplies. 
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WOUNDED  OARSMAN 

1/1  TO  HELP  THE  BUND 


Loncfon,  May  16. — Ernest  Barry,  cham 
pion  qprsman,  who  has  been  incapacitat- 
ed by  a  wound  received  in-  battle,  will 
devote  himself  in  the  future  to  training 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  in  rowing,  it 
was  learned  today. 


jBostow,    Ma,SS.,    Heva-lJU- 
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[How  the  Noble  Devotion 

of  Women  Is  Multiplying 

Marriages  with  Blind  Soldiers, 

and  Even  Meeting  the  Hard 

Test  of  Wedding  Men 

Who  Have  Lost 

BOTH  HANDS 
AND  EYES! 

By  Helen  Hoffman 


Special    European     Correspondent    for    This 
Newspaper. 

RE  you,  Miss  America,  ready  to  take  a  blind- 
ed husband?  Are  you  willing,  because  you 
have  love  enough  in  your  heart,  and  be- 
cause you  feel  that  one  sacrifice  deserves  another, 
to  marry  a  man  who  not  only  is  blinded  but  is 
perhaps  hopelessly  crippled  in  the  bargain? 
Could  you  stand  at  the  altar,  as  Marguerite  La- 
venne  did,  and  promise  to  love,  honor  and  cherish 


A 


until  death  a  man  who  had  not  only  lost  his  eyes 
but  both  hands? 

Before  this  war  came  such  a  sacrifice  might 
have  seemed  something  to  be  imagined  in  a  rare 
instance.  But  the  war  has  changed  everything. 
The  blinded  represent  a  magnificent  tribute  laid 
on  the  altar  of  country.  Women  who  watch  this 
devotion,  especially,  it  seems,  women  who  have 
been  close  enough  to  the  disaster  to  get  its  full 
terror  are  likely  to  be  inspired  by  a  splendid  com- 
passion. 

"If  he  has  done  this  for  his  country,"  says  wom- 
an, "if  he  has  done  his  part,  why  should  I  not  do 
mine?" 

Scores  of  marriages  are  constantly  being  re- 
corded between  men  blinded  at  the  front  and  the 
young  women  instructors  in  the  special  trade 
gchools  conducted  in  France  for  these  men. 
The  Romance  of  a  Hero  _ 
Much  interest  was  aroused  over  the  recent  mar- 
riage of  Paul  Thuet,  a  hero  of  the  72d  infantry, 
who  won  the  military  medal  and  war  cross  for  his 
bravery,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  his  eyesight. 
After  some  months  spent  in  the  hosptial,  Thuet 
expressed  a  desire  to  attend  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Paris.  He  began  a  course  of  lessons  in 
massage.  A  beautiful  young  woman,  one  of  the 
instructors  at  the  school,  took  a  special  interest 
in  Thuet.  His  adaptability,  his  patience  and  his 
good  humor,  impressed  the  teaching  staff,  but 
appealed  particularly  to  one  of  its  members.  "He 
is  so  brave,"  reflected  the  young  teacher  "and  so 
good  natured  in  his  misfortune."  And  this  growing 
admiration  finally  led  to  a  deeper  affection.  Their 
marriage  was  recently  recorded.  Shortly  after 
their  marriage  Mme.  Thuet  wrote  an  appreciative 
lertter  to  the  committee  of  the  B.  F.  B.,  Blind  War 
Fund,  in  Paris,  in  which  she  said:  "We  begin 
a  new  life  full  of  confidence  and  energy.  There 
Is  perhaps  greater  happiness  in  having  married  a 
blind  man  and  loving  him  than  in  having  married 
an  ordinary  healthy  man,  because  there  are  more 
opportunities  of  showing  him  kindness  and  at- 
tention. Such  a  marriage  does  not  need  much 
courage  as  people  say  about  us,  but  much  love." 

The  Thuets  now  occupy  a  small  apartment  of 
cheir  own  in  Paris,  and  Mme.  Thuet  continues  her 
work  at  the  school. 

More  than  300  of  his  comrades,  all  blinded  in 

tattle  at  the  Somme  and  Verdun,   filled  a  little 

hapel  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  recently,  to  attend 

the  wedding  ceremony  of  Georges  Roy  and  pretty 

Marguerite  Lavenne. 

Roy  is  a  hero  of  three  battles;  he  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  at  Verdun,  and  finally 
at  Aisne,  when  he  volunteered  for  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  enemy.    A  hand  grenade  struck  him  at  the 


moment  when  the  order  was  given  to  fall  back. 
In  telling  his  story  of  the  accident,  which  robbed 
him  of  his  two  hands  and  his  eyesight,  Roy  said,. 
be  grasped  the  grenade  to  toss  it  back  into  the 
German  lines,  when  it  burst  in  his  hands. 

For  weeks  he  lay  in  a  military  hospital  in 
France.  One  day  his  mother  came  to  see  him. 
She  was  accompanied1  by  Marguerite  Lavenne. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Marguerite  had 
been  at  school  in  a  convent  near  Paris.  And  dur- 
ing the  convent,  days  she  often  thought,  of  Georges,  j 
son  of  a  neighbor,  and  her  childhood  friend.   .  "Do 


you  suppose  he  has  been  lulled?  she  used  to  in- 
quire of  the  sisters.  But  the  sisters  could  give 
her  no  satisfactory  information  And  then  one 
day  she  went  home  to  visit  her  parents,  and  met 
the  mother  of  Georges.  "Come  with  me  to  the 
hospital  and  you  will  see  him,"  Georges's  mother 
told  her. 

A  Girl's  Devotion 

His  helpless  condition  at  first  brought  a  painful 
shock  to  Marguerite.  "He  was  so  handsome,"  she 
said,  "and  now — "  And  then  Georges  smiled,  she 
said,  "the  same  wonderful  smiles  I  remembered 
when  we  went  to  school  together  and  my  heart 
went  out  to  him.  He  seemed  so  helpless  now, 
and  he  needed  me." 

"Your  work  for  France  has  finished,"  Margue- 
rite told  him.  "Mine  now  begins.  I  am  ready  to 
devote  myself  to  you." 

"In  my  misfortune,"  wrote  Georges  to  the  Paris 


committee  of  the  B.  F.  B.,  "I  have  seen  a  ray  of 
happiness  shining  on  my  horizon."  The  young 
couple  are  now  living  in  a  little  home  of  their  own 
in  Bandal.  Georges  receives  a  small  pension  from 
the  government. 

These  men,  scores  of  them,  who  laid  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  country,  have  through 
this  supreme  sacrifice,  found  a  new  life,  something 
finer  and  more  enduring  than  they  ever  dreamed 
that  life  could  give.  Though  maimed  for  life,  and 
suffering  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  that  man 
can  endure,  these  men  have  shown  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  gratitude  and  happiness  in  the  devotion 
ot  their  faithful,  light-hearted  brides.  The  enemy 
has  destroyed  their  former  homes — the  little 
farms  they  used  to  till,  before  the  call  to  arms 
was  sounded,  now  lie  in  ruins — but  the  unbreak- 
able spirit  of  these  men,  the  fury  of  the  enemy 
has  not  been  able  to  touch. 

That  "Pity  is  akin  to  love"  is  shown  over  and 
over  again  in  these  marriages.  A  deep  pity  for 
these  men  who  have  borne  themselves  so  bravely, 
and  who  now  face  life  so  courageously,  with  their 
great  handicap.^takes  hold  of  a  woman's  sympa- 
thy, particularly  when  she  is  associated  with  them 
day  after  day,  and  employing  her  time  in  further- 
ing their  interests.  The  independent  spirit  of  these 
men,  in  their  desire  to  learn  a  trade  and  become 
self-supporting,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  nor- 
mal, fine  spirited  woman.  And  so  in  this  strug- 
gle, to  aid  these  men,  women  have  lost  their 
hearts,  but  willingly  given  their  hands  to  assist 
them  in  life's  further  battle. 

America's  Ordeal 

The  day  is  coming  when  hundreds  of  American 
soldiers  will  come  home  without  the  power  to  see 
the  shores  they  left  behind,  or  to  meet  the  pitying 
gaze  of  sweethearts  and  friends.  You  who  read 
these  lines  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  momen- 
tous decision.  In  any  case  your  sympathies  will 
be  called  upon  to  contemplate  and  to  consider  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  significant  crises  in 
social  evolution.  Not  that  such  sacrifices  are  new 
in  the  world.  Love  has  proved  itself  thousands  of 
times. ,  But  the  crisis  consists  in  the  number  and 
the  modern  complexity  of  the  cases  that  issue 
their  call,  to  the  human  heart. 


"Your  Work  Is  Finished,"  Says  the  Bride  of  Georges  Roy,  Who 
Has  Lost  Both  Hands  and  Eyes,  "and  Mine  Now  Begins." 


Blinded 
Paul  Thuet 
and  His  Bride. 
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At  the   home  for  blint^L  soldiers   and  sailors  at   Torquay,   an    annex   of 
the  famous  St.  Dustairs^WWegent  Park,  London.    Making  string  bags  which 


blinded_  s< 
in^Srm^tec 
are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
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Blinded  By  Turkish 

Anzac  Re-enlists; 

Miraculous  Operation  in  U.  S 
Restores  Sight  ot  Herd 


Signaller  Thomas  Skeyhill,  the  Anz; 
and  whose  sight  was  restored  by 
offered  his  services  to  the  British 


Blinded  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign, 
Thomas  Skeyhill,  an  Australian  sol- 
dier, recovered  his  sight  in  this  coun- 
try and  immediately  re-enlisted  to  go 
into  the  trenches   in  France. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism  In  this  war,  the  attitude  of 
young  Skeyhill  strikingly  sets  out  the 
spirit   of   tenacity   characteristic   of   the 


c  veteran  who  was  blinded  at  Gallipoli, 
the  most  delicate  of  operations.    He  has 
recruiting  mission. 

Australian    fighting    men    to    stick,    as 
they  term  it,  to  the  end. 

Skeyhill  entered  the  war  as  a  signaller 
in  an  Anzac  regiment,  and  went  out 
with  the  Australian  contingent  which 
fought  desperately  to  gain  a  command- 
ing position  from  which,  to  co-operate 
in  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and 
put  the  Turks  out  of  the  war.  That 
expedition  ended  in  a  most  disheartening 
failure  and   sacrifice,   and   young   Skey- 


hill  was  severely  injured  In  the  furious 
fighting  which  deprived  him  of  his 
sight. 

He  was  totally,  and  it  was  believed, 
permanently  blinded,  and  no  longer 
able  to  participate  in  the  fight.  Still 
eager,  however,  to  serve  in  some  ca- 
pacity, he  came  to  this  country  a  few 
months  ago  with  two  crippled  comrades 
to  serve  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign  to 
raise  war  funds. 

During  a  visit  to  Washington,  the  : 
blind  Anzac  veteran  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Rylie  Moore,  an  eye  ) 
specialist.  Dr.  Moore  became  interested 
in  Sheyhill's  case.  He  was  placed  in  a 
hospital  and  subjected  to  a  delicate  op- 
eration, which,  happily,  restored  his 
sight  completely. 

As  soon  as  he  was  pronounced  cured 
and  released,  he  straightaway  hastened 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Re- 
cruiting Mission  in  this  country,  and 
offered  his  services.  He  was  accepted 
and  will  go  to  France  for  another 
chance  at  the  enemy  as  a  member  of 
the  Anzac  regiment  recruited  here  in 
th«  United  States. 


""Uio-roes-CeT,  Ma.ss.,  Gra^-ue^Xe^- 
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.    three   years   a£o, 
was    taken    after    his    release    fri 
Washington    hospital,      where    a    suc- 
cessful   operation    restored    his 
He    arrived    in    this    count i 

J  months    ago    with    two    crip 
rades  to  lecture  throughout  the 
try  in  aid  of  the  .Red  Cross.     He  ihi- 

,  mediately    offered    his   services    to  "he 
British    government    and    will    c 
to     the    battle    line    with     the 
regiment  now  in  this  country. 


Skeyhill,  Who  Recently  Recov- 
ered    His     Sight,     One     of 
Features  at  Liberty  Bell. 

Thomas  Skeyhill,  hero  of  Gallipoli, 
who  was  blinded  in  battle  and  then 
had  his  si^Wrestored  recently  by  a 
remarkable  operation,  will  be  the  fea- 
ture scheduled  to  thrill  patriotic 
Americans  at  the  Liberty  Bell,  in 
City  Hall  Park,  at  noon  to-day.  This 
survivor  of  one  of  the  war's  mighti- 
est conflicts  will  explain  why  all 
should  aid  the  Red  Cross  in  its  cam- 
paign for  $25,000,000  in  New  York. 

"With  the  vete'ran  will  appear  a 
large  delegation  of  the  Friars  under 
the  direction  of  George  Dougherty. 
George  Gordon  Battle  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers.  To-day  will  be  the 
liberty  Bell's  banner  day,  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  organization  by  members  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  Na- 
tional Defense,  of  which  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  is  chairman,  are  ex- 
pected   to    be    doubled. 

The  patronesses  to-day  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman.  She 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
W.  Harriman,  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr  and 
others. 

Every  member  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee is  elated  at  the  success  of  the 
committee.  They  have  kept  tolling  the 
htll — the  huge  Liberty  Bell  in  City 
Hall  Park — until  they  exceeded  their 
quota  by  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  quota  given  them  is  $1,000  a  day, 
but  when  the  last  count  was  taken 
this  was  exceeded  by  more  than 
$35,000. 

Few  who  visit  the  park  during  the 
noontime  rally  have  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  appeal  of  the  members  of  the 
'ommittee.  The  contributors  I 
included  nation-wide  celebrities — and 
bootblacks.  Everybody's  dollar  is  as 
good  as  another's.  All  of  it  is  to 
help  the  cause  of  democracy,  the  sol- 
diers of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Allies. 

Bankers  have  given  thousands  and 
persons  who  appeared  as  If  thry  could 
ill  afford  it  have  contributed  dollars. 
The  committee  Issues  the  appoal  that 
you,  too,  shall  do  your  utmost  and 
"give  until  it  hurte." 


KfruJ    ^ort,,    K.\/.,   Jo-u,-r-rva,l- 
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THOUGH  BLIND,  HE  WANTS 
TQ^GET  HANDS  ON  "BILL" 

AU^NY,  May  22. — Joseph  Carroll, 
of  tmVclty,  is  blind,  but  he  knows  he 
could  "get"  the  Kaiser. 

Carroll  was  called  before  a  local 
draft  board.  He  appeared,  led  by  hisj 
mother,  and  was  imediately  rejected. 
In  sorrow,  he  told  the  physicians,  "I 
may  be  blind,  but  I  know  I  could  get 
my  hands  on  that  Kaiser."  He  was 
insistent  that  he  be  given  opportunity. 
to  do  something  for  Uncle  Sam. 
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20  BLIND  STUDENTS  "SEE"     | 
FRENCH  WAR  EXHIBITION 


Pupils  from  Overbrook  Able  to  Get 

Accurate  Impression  of  Relics 
Through  Sense  of  Touch. 

Twenty  students  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Qvenin-ook  visited  the  French 
War  Exhibition  today,  and  special  per- 
mission was  given  them,  to  go  back  of 
the  "lines."  Their  sensitive  finger  tips 
passed  over  the  famous  French  "75's". 
They  laid  reverent  hands  upon  the  air- 
plane in  which  Guynemer  downed  22 
Hun  machines.  They  wondered  at  the 
huge  400-centimetre  shells. 

One  of  the  students  put  on  the  16- 
pound  helmet  and  the  20-pound  breast- 
plate of  the  German  shock  troops. 
"Gosh  !"  he  said,  "this  gives  me  a  head- 
ache." 

All  seemed  to  gather  a  fairly  accurate 
impression  of  everything  they  "saw," 
and  there  was  nothing  to  mar  their  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  Sousa's  Great  Lakes 
Band  concert. 
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Jlonqjrecljfor  Helping  BUnd-Soldiers 

Miss  Winifred  HoltT'has  been  dec- 
orated by  the  French  Government  in 
recognition  of  her  work  in  behalf  of 
the  French  soldiers  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  the  war.  Three  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  in 
France -by  Miss  Holt  for  th«'tmimng 
of  blind  soldiers.  Word  of  having 
r.fn  honored  was  received  here  by 
the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in 
Battle.  HI  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  of 
which  Bishop  Greer  is  the  chairman 
.     >    .dent  Wilson  a  patron. 


APPEALS  F0 
IOAD)MfflDJHWAB| 

-■ 
jPrar.ce  A3ka  Assistance  of  the 
American-Britlsh-French- 

j         Belgian  Relief  Body. 

_ 

ANCIENT    CHATEAU    RENTED 


American   Committee  for  Armenian 

and      Syrian      Relief      Receives 

Additional  Gifts  of  $347,825. 


Because  of  tho  large  numbers  of 
fclinded  soldiers  that  are  b^ing  taken 
from  the  battle  now  being  fought  from 
Flanders  to  the  Somme,  the  French 
Government  has  appealed  to  the  Amer 
Ican-British-French-Belgian  Permanent 
Slind  Relief  War  Fund  to  Increase  the 
organization's  facilities  for  rehabili- 
tating these  blind  soldiers  as  soon  as 
their  period  of  convalescence  is  suffi 
ciently   advanced. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the 
fund  has  taken  over  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogn*.  a 
mediaeval  structure  that  before  the  war 
was  used  as  a  hotel  and  Is  familiar  to 
every  American  who  ever  visited  Paris, 
sind  the  Chateau  de  Rochecorbon,  near 
Tours.  The  rent  of  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid  has  been  assumed  by  Jacques 
Belig-man.i,  the  well-known  antiquarian 
ot   Paris. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Kessler,  Honorary 
Becretary  of  the  American-British 
French-Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund,  who,  with  her  husband  and 
Mrs.  R.  Valentine  Webster,  has  been 
in  Franco  for  a  year  devoting  with 
them  her  time  to  the  fund's  work. 
Writes : 

"  From,  the  human  debris  of  the 
greatest  battle  in  all  history  now  rag- 
ing on  the  French  front  large  numbers 
of  blinded  men— helpless,  crushed,  suf- 
fering the  extreme  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical agony— are  being  taken,  complicat- 
ing the  crudest  an.i  most  shocking 
problem  that  has  groWn  out  of  any 
War  since  the  beginning  of  time— whit 
to  do  with  many  thousands  of  soldiers 
incapacitated     by     the     loss      of      their 

Sight.      And    this    battle   is    expected    I  p 
1st  for  months. 

Ail  Available  Institutions  Fuil, 

"  Before  it  started  every  available  in- 
■tltution  in  Franco  had  been  found 
distressingly  Inadequate  for  taking  care 
of  these  stricken  heroes  who  have  sac- 
rificed their  c-.yes  to  ^save  from  a  fate 
far  worse  than   death   their   loved   ones 

tnd    ours,    and    the     Ante) ■iean-i.-; 
l-ench-Bolglai)  Permanei.i:  Blind  Relief 
far  Fund,  before  this  hev    appeal  from 
lth<j   French   QoKWtimetu,    ha  ! 
resources    to    the    utmost    to    meet    the 
situation. 


'■  The  fund,  as  is  well  known,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  public  throughout  the 
United    States.     For    some    time    it    has 

fmnuiinc-U,  under  the  direction  of  the 
rench  Government,  five  institutions  in 
ranee  for  the  rehabilitation  of  totally 
blinded  soldiers— practical,  constructive 
■work  that  turns  a  hopeless,  despairing 
wreck  from  the  base  hospitals,  those 
ports  of  broken  men,  into  a  self-reliant, 
self-respecting,  eonitented  member  01  cue 
community,  sully  able  to  earn  a  good 
living  for  himself  and  family. 
I  "  Here  on  the  edge  of  this  inferno,  of 
this  swirling  pit  of  horror,  our  Amer- 
'lcan  Institutions  must  at  all  cost  be 
maintained  until  they  have  accomplished 
their  holy  mission. 

"  The  Deed  "f  funds  for  this  is  very 
great  and  very  urgeni  .-'■  M-.  oup  dear 
American  people,  who  have  helped  the 
United  States  Government  to  v.ui  the 
war  by  buying  Liberty  bonds  and  war 
savings  stamps,  to  let  their  money  .  •■- 
form  a  doubjy  sacred  purpose  by  turn- 
ing over  as  many  of  these  bond's  and 
dtaropa  now  as  they  can  to  pat  a  blina 
eoldler  and  his  family  on  then-  feet.  If 
they  cannot  send  bonds  ask  them  to 
send  money — every  cent  they  can  spare 
— and  to  urge  their  friends  to  do  the 
same. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Eugene  v.  It-  Thayer,  Honorary  Treas- 
urer, 500  Fifth  Avenue,  the  headquarters 
of  the  fund. 
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uorit  Enfeeble  the 

Blind  by  Pity" 

—Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

By  Sydney. .Walton 

London. 

I  WAS  chatting  with  Judge  Neil, 
who  ajias  done  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  mothers'  pensions  in  America, 
immediately  after  he'd  had  lunch  with 
Sir1  Arthur  Pearson,  that  Knight  of 
the  Dark  Table,  if  you  will  allow  the 
phrase,  for  his  courage  and  chivalry 
and  cheerfulness  remind  me  of  King 
Arthur  of  olden  time,  so  strangely  do 
legends  fulfill  themselves  in  recent  fr_ct. 
'And  what,  Judge,  was  the  chief  im- 
pression?" 

"Not  pity— 'the  Knights  of  Blind- 
ness need  no  pity' — but  wonder.  I 
marveled  at  his  brave  outlook  on  life. 
I  envied  hif  zeal  of  achievement.  He 
made  me  feel  what  puny  use  we  sons 
of  light,  If  I  may  use  the  words  in  a 
physical  sense,  make  of  the  gifts  we 
enjoy,  while  those  in  darkness 
gloriously  dare  and  attain  so  much. 
"It  was  with. holy  zeal  that  Colum- 
bus sailed  forth  into  the  unknown  and 
discovered  a  continent  out  of  human 
ken.  Here,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
another  discoverer  who  has  unlocked 
the  treasures  of  darkness.  He  has 
shown  us  that  a  man  may  still  be  a 
happy#warrior,  playing  a  fine  part  in 
life's   affairs,    though    blind.      He    has 


taken  away  the  reproach  of  pity  from 
blindness. 

"  'Most  of  the  stories  written  about 
blinded  soldiers,'  said  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  to  me,"  the  Judge  continued, 
"  'are  maudlin  sentiment.  It  is  easier 
to  cry  than  to  succor.  It  is  easy  to  sit 
down  by  what  seems  a  heap  of  ruined 
hopes  and  smashed  ambitions,  the  vine- 
yards of  life  turned,  into  ashes,  but 
it's  a  different  task  and  a  difficult  one 
patiently  to  build  again  from  the 
foundations.  Augustus,  it  is  said, 
found  Rome  a  city  of  brick  and  left  It 
a  city  of  marble.  Something  of  that 
kind  is  now  my  mission  in  life  among 
the  blinded  of  the  war.  I  try  to  help 
them  to  transform  one  of  the  deepest 
dipappointments  that  can  come  to  mor- 
tals into  a  noble  success  that  stands 
'  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows. 
Don't  enfeeble  the  blind  by  pity. 

"  'Sentiment,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  'has 
the  sound  to  the  blinded  of  the 
dropping  of  a  sixpence  into  a  tincup 
which  he  holds  by  the  wayside.  It's 
that  picture  of  the  blinded  citizen 
which  has  delayed  all  ameliorative 
work  on  his  behalf.  We  have  thought 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
the  man  sit  down  at  our  gates  and 
make  lament  for  charity.  What  a  mis- 
take! What  a  tragedy  through  all 
these  years!  It  is  a  robust,  marly 
appeal  to  his  spirit  of  independence 
that  we  must  make.  That  rarely 
fails.     . 

"  'St.  Dunstan's  will  never  be  a  home 
for  the  helpless.  What  it  stands  for 
you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes. 
.  It  hasn't  the  atmosphere,  as  you  know, 
of  aiFnradise  Lost,  but  of  a  Paradise 
Regained.  It  exists  to  equip  men  with 
lamps  and  knowledge  and  craftsman- 
ship for  the  journey  into  the  dark.  It 
strives  to  show  that  a  Winded  man  is 
still  captain  of  his  soul  and  master  of 
his  fate.  It  emphasizes  the  law  of 
jcompensation.  It  shows  him  what  he 
might  never  have  discovered  in  the 
light,  just  as  the  night  brings  out  the 
stars.  That's  real  charity,  not  to  let 
a  man  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  his 
cross,  but  to  stand  up  straight  and 
bear  it,  turning  the  burden  into  an 
exaltation.' 

"Sir  Arthur  Pearson  went  on,  glow- 
ing with  his  theme.  'It  is  not  blind 
persons  we  are  dealing  with  as  the 
legacy  of  this  war.  It  is  the  normal 
person  who  cannot  see,  and  there  is  a 
difference.  If  not  at  once  taken  in 
hand  and  helped  and  inspired,  they 
become  permanently  helpless.  And  the 
work  of  restoration  of  their  own  man- 
hood must  be  done  by  those  who  are 
themselves  blind.  The  newly  Winded 
soldiers  have  no  faith  in  the  advice 
and  direction  of  those  who  are  not  as 
they.  They  know  that  persons  who 
see  cannot  understand  the  psychology 
of  the  sightless.  They  did  not  when 
they  had  their  -sight. 


•'  'Of  the  1100  British  soldiers  blinded 
in  rhis  war  I  have  had  the  proud 
pleasure  in  1000  of  these  tragedies  of 
folding:  their  hand  in  mine  so  that  we 
might  feel  the  thrill  of  comradeship — 
yes.  and  of  conquest,  too.  It  is'  a 
-jicred  moment,  that  The  terrible 
''jadement  has  just  been  uttered  by  the 
doctor.  The  s>oldier  feels  that  he  is 
cut  adrift  forever  from  the  gladness 
of  living,  doomed  to  be  an  exile  from 
the  earth,  destined  to  wander  sightless 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Dark.  You 
have  seen  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims, 
one  of  the  loveliest  monuments  of  Eu- 
rope, shattered  by  the  German  guns. 
Here  in  poignant  miniature  you  have 
it  all,  when  a  youth's  dreams  and  am- 
bitions are  razed  to  the  ground,  as  it 
seems,  by  the  doctor's  sadly,  irrevo- 
cable words. 

"  'At  that  lonely  moment  of  deep 
emotion — you  who  have  sight  can 
never  know  the  depth  of  it — I  say  to 
him:  "Brother,  be  brave  as  in  battle. 
I,  too,  am  blind..  I  have  plumbed  the 
deeps  of  this  crisis.  I  refused  to  be 
beaten.  I  have  climbed  out  of  the  pit 
into  joy.  After  all,  you  and  I  have 
seen  most  of  the  things  worth  seeing 
and  their  pictures  are  in  our  minds 
foreverJ  We  have  a  quest  to  pursue, 
a  conquest  to  make.  Keep  a  sports- 
man's interest  in  the  world's  affairs. 
Sitting  in  the  dark  doing  nothing  is 
terrible,  isn't  it?  Let  us  move  about, 
you  and  I,  and  play  our  part  in  the 
world's  broad  field .  of  battle.  We 
haven't  lost  all. 

" '  "You  will  find  out  as  the  days  zo 
by  that  the  darkness  holds  surprises. 
The  music  of  the  human  voice,  the 
hidden  harmonies  of  music,  the  joy  of 
touch,  of  memory;  ah,  you  have  dis- 
coveries to  make.  There  ariseth  a 
light  in  darkness."  It  is  not  a  dirge, 
but  a  bugle  note  my  brother  needs, 
you  see.  I  hate  that  doleful  word 
"afflicted" — which  thoughtless  persons 
will  use.  It  haunts  and  hurts  and  en- 
ervates. There  is  evil  power  in  a 
wcrd.  May  it  be  erased  from  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  blind.  "Recoup  your- 
self," I  say  to  the  blinded  man,  "and 
live  your  life  with  courage.  Don't  be- 
lieve the  idle  talk  about  the  virtue  of 
patience  and  resignation,  unless  it  be 
active,  constructive  and  not  merely 
passive  patience.  Fight  on,  and  the 
new  vision  of  the  purpose  of  life  will 
open  before  you." 

"  'Yes,  though  I  dislike  saying  it.  the 
blinded  m/\n's  worst  enemy  may  be  in 
his  own  household  in  the  sweet  guise 
of  a  loving  wife,  sister  or  rr  other,  who 
in  the  grand  desire  of  love  to  take  to 
itself  all  anxieties,  will  not  let  hlro 
learn  to  help  himself. 

"  -A  youth  of  twenty  years  was 
brought  to  me  at  St.  Dunstan's.  His 
sister    had    insisted    that    she    should 


spend  her  life  In  his  service,  and  a 
beautiful  consecration  it  was,  but  no 
less  mistaken.  I  asked  if  he  could 
dress  himself  and  feed  himself.  "Oh, 
dear,  no!"  exclaimed  the  sister,  as 
though  I  had  challenged  the  impossi- 
ble. "I  have  never  allowed  him  to  do 
anything  for  himself."  There  was  the 
pride  of  love  in  the  voice.  But  at  St. 
Dunstan's  we  gave  him  back  his  birth- 
right. He  is  able  to  do  virtually 
everything  for  himself,  and  ~bnce  the 
hard  lesson  was  learned  the  joy  at  the 
end  of  it  was  self-possession.*" 

Judge  Neil  would  explain  to  me  here 
that  while  Sir  Arthur  and  he  were  at 
lunch  together  he  was  struck  by  the 
ease  Sir  Arthur  showed  at  table.  "Sir," 
said  the  Judge,  "when  I  was  with  you 
in  your  room  at  St.  Dunstan's  the ' 
other  day  you  moved  about  so  frjely 
and  naturally  and  with  such  conn-  I 
dence  that  I  cduld  not  believe  you 
were  really  blind."  "You  pay  me  JJje 
highest  compliment  you  can  pay  to  the 
blind,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  "and  I  wish 
the  same  tribute  to  be  true  of  every 
man  who  comes  to  St.  Dunstan's  and 
learns  there  the  lesson  of  conquest 
over  darkness.  More  than  a  thousand 
blinded  soldiers  have  already  come  and 
have  won  the  secret  of  victory,  have 
turned  depression  into  enjoyment. 

"I  was  telling  you  just  now  about 
the  young  man  who  came  to  us  help- 
less in  his  blindness.  Two  weeks  after 
he  had  come  to  us  I  ran  full  into  him 
on  the  lawn  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Both  his 
glass  eyes  fell  out  in  the  collision. 
Down  we  went  on  our  hands  and  knees 
and  searched  among  the  grass.  We 
each  found  one  of  the  missing  orbs. 
Then  with  a  mirthful  'I'm  sorry'  we 
went  on  our  ways  laughing  heartily. 
The  happiest  people  in  the  world,  I 
verily  believe,  are  our  blind  soldiers, 
once  they  have  won  the  deep  secret  o< 
riov-" 
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THE  BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

ncaster  to  be  Given  an  Opportunity  to  Aid 
Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers  to 
Re-Educate  Themselves. 

The  June  collection  for  relief 
/ork,  to  be  taken,  Sunday,  June  2, 
mder  the  auspices  of  the  Relief 
3omjnittee  of  the  Lancaster  Civic 
k  Trade  Association,  will  be  for  thd 
jlind  relief  fund  for  soldiers  and 
sailors. 


The  problem  of  caring  for  tht 
blinded  soldiers  is  one  of  the  mosi 
cruel  and  perplexing  the  war  has 
presented.  The  French .  govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  call  upon 
the  allied  fund  for  blind  soldiers  tc 
aid  it  in  the  care  of  these  men,  de- 
prived of  their  sight  in  fighting  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Lancaster.  None  would  deny  aid 
to  a  man  seen  to  be  bjinded  in  serv- 
ing us.  Yet  these  poor  fellows 
across  the  water  have  lost  their 
sight  in  such  a  service  as  truly  as 
if  it  had  happened  on  our  Main 
street.  These  funds  help  to  main- 
tain institutions  where  the  blinded 
soldiers  are  re-educated  to  do  some 
work  which  they  can  do  in  spite  of 
their   terrible   misfortune. 

Collections  are  taken  in  the 
Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Congre- 
gational Churches.  Others,  how- 
ever, should  help.  Several  hundred 
dollars  have  been  raised  for  relief 
work  in  this  way  and  of  this  sum 
less  than  $5  has  come  from  other 
sources.  Is  it  right  that  others 
should    not    contribute? 

Contributions  to  this  relief  offer- 
ing may  be  left  with  Charles  L. 
Hurley  or  with  D.  M.  White,  Rev.  C. 
W.  Wilson,  Rev.  A.  J.  Holley  and 
Rev.  W.  B.  Locke  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee. Small  sums  may  be  de- 
posited in  the  little  tin  box  on  the 
Bulletin  board,  on  next  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  but  on  no  other  day. 

Please  help  in  this  wonderful  re- 
ief   work. 


Mev/O    ^o~r\{s>     H.V.i    Swn^. 
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/    GERMAN  BLINDS  NURSE. 

I'lJAnTU-ld,     N.     J.,     Yoiuijry    Woman 
CoViing;   Home,    Her    Slsrht    Gone. 

Report  of  another  German  outrage 
haa  been  received  in  Plalnfield,  N.  J., 
preceding  Miss  Mciinda  Meirs,  a  nurse 
formerly  of  Lebanon,  who  is  returning  to 
this  country,  It  is  said,  after  having 
been  blinded  by  an  enraged  German. 
Relatives  of  the  young  woman,  who 
v.ns  graduated  from  Mercer  Hospital, 
Trenton,  have  received  word  that  she 
was  attacked  by  a  German  patient  while 
nursing  German  and  Rumanian  soldiers 
in  a  Rumanian  hospital. 

Misa  Meirs  was  rescued  by  other  pa- 
tients. Her  life  was  despaired  of,  but 
she  finally  was  able  to  take  ship  for 
London  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  ^ 
American  port. 
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But    M«%   Meiero'8    Sister    Has     Not 
W**rd   of  Such    Misfortune. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.,  May  28.— Rela- 
tives of  Miss  Melinda  Meiers,  who  went 
overseas  early  in  the  war  as  a  trained 
nurse,  stated  tonight  that  they  have 
received  word  that  she  is  on  her  way  to 
this  country  hopelessly  blind  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  German  soldier's  rage.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  she  was  attached  to  a 
hospital  in  Rumania,  in  which  several 
wounded  Germans  were  among  the  in- 
valids. In  an  unguarded  moment  she 
was  attacked  by  one  of  these  and  her 
sight  destroyed. 


TRENTON-,  N.  J.,  May  28.— Miss  Lillie 
A.  Meiers  said  tonight  that  she  had  re- 
ceived no  information  that  her  sister 
had  been  blinded.  She  said  she  would 
communicate  with  Plalnfield  relatives 
and  try  and  learn  the  source  of  their 
information. 

Miss  Lillie  Meiers,  who  Is  a  stenogra- 
pher employed  at  the  State  JSouse,  said 
the  last  letter  she  received  from  her 
sister,  some  time  ago,  contained  the 
information  that  she  was  well.  The.  sis- 
ter is  a  graduate  of  Mercer  Hospital  in 
this  city.  ^ 


MANY  BID  TO  AID  BLIND. 

Large    Prices    Offered    for     Famous 


Pictures  Now  at  Anderson   Galleries. 

Supplementing  the  big  bids  made  by 
Americans  in  Paris  for  Ridgway 
Knight's  great  war  picture,  "  After  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,"  which  has  been 
bought  by  William  Nelson  Cromwell  at 
the  Salon  in  the  French  capital,  where 
It  is  creating  a  sensation,  and  presented 
to  the  American-British-French-Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund, 
many  offers  are  being  received  from  art 
collectors  and  museums  in  this  country. 
The  bid  price  includes  delivery  from 
Paris  to  the  United  States  in  July  at 
the  close  of  the  Salon. 

For  three  more  days  only,  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  this  picture, 
three  and  a  half  by  four  feet,  will  be 
shown  alongside  the  original  of  its 
famous  companion  painting,  "  Taking 
Money  from  the  Stocking,"  lent  by  its 
owner  James  McLean,  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  where  the  exhibition  of  nearly 
800  works  of  art  donated  to  the  Amer- 
ican-British-Fiench-Belgian  Fund  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  is  being  held.  The  exhibi- 
tion closes  on  Saturday   night. 

Many  choice  pictures,  through  the  ad- 
vice and  guidance  of  artist  contributors, 
who  place  their  services  at  the  disposal 
of  visitors,  are  being  picked  up  al 
"  blind  auction,"  by  which  the  public 
Is  permitted  to  make  secret  bids  on  any 
picture  or  statue  desired. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  all  sales  and 
admission  fees  go  to  the  fund. 
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LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


How  Women  Work  for  Their  Re- 
Education-^The  Courses  Offered 


Use  ofTbictnplione   Taught — One   Pwni 

Now   a   Telegraph   Operator — Music 

In  Braille — ExceSlent  Results 

to  Making  Pott  cry 


There  is  practically  no  phase  of  war 
relief  work  in  which  women  have  not 
taken  an  important  share,  says  Mrs. 
Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  in  the  New  Tork 
Post.  This  article  will  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  they  have  accomplished  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  committee 
for  men  blinded  in  battle,  which  is  the 
pioneer  American  work  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  the  allies. 

The  French  branch  of  this  committee 
— Le  Comite  Franco-Americain  pour  les 
Aveugles  de  la  Guerre— of  which  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  is  the  president,  began  its 
work  at  the  Hotel  Crillon  in  Paris,  in 
1015,  the  management  of  the  hotel  gen- 
erously giving  the  use  of  the  necessary 
offices.  In  these  quarters  information 
bureaus  and  classes  were  immediately 
established,  and  home  teachers  were  sent 
to  the  blind  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  had  already  return- 
ed to  their  homes.  It  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  work  to  reach  these  men 
while  they  are  still  in  the  hospitals,  so 
that  they  may  be  cheered  and  encourag- 
ed even  before  they  are  physically  able 
to  begin  their  re-education.  The  work  of 
the  committee  was  not  confined  to  the 
hospitals  in  Paris,  but  those  in  Toulon, 
the  Isle  of  St.  Mandre,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  several  others  were  also  visited,  and 
all  possible  help  given  to  the  sufferers  in 
each  case. 

In  March,  1916,  we  installed  the  work 
in  a  splendidly  equipped  building,  at  14 
rue  Daru.  This  is  now  to  be  known  as 
the  Choate  war  memorial,  in  memory  of 
the  committee's  president,  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph H.  Choate. 

COURSES  OFFERED 
No  hard  and  fast  rules  are  made  for 
the  re-education  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
individual  needs  are  studied  in  all  cases, 
so  that  each  man  may  be  given  every 
possible  opportunity  to  resume  his  place 
as  a  happy  and  useful  citizen  in  the  see- 
ing world. 

Xo  matter  what  occupation  a  pupil  de- 
cides to  take  up,  we  feel  that  it  is  most 
advantageous  for  him  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  Braille  easily,  to  use  a  type- 
writer, and  take  a  course  in  the  French 
language.  An  optional  course  may  be 
taken  in  a  modern  language,  commerce, 
or  Braille  stenography.  There  are  also 
special  courses  in  knitting,  weaving, 
Swedish  massage,  modelling,  and  bas- 
ketry. 


Pupils  are  given  every  facility  for  at- 
tending .  interesting  lectures,  and  they 
can  take  advanced  courses  at  the  univer- 
sities in  anything  they  wish. ' 

The  course  in  commercial  instruction 
gives  most  gratifying  results.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  wonderful  capability 
and  devotion  of  the  professor  from  the 
Chaptal  College  who  takes  charge  of  this 
department. 

One  of  the  pupils,  who  before  blindness 
had  not  much  time  to  study,  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  Besides  the  com- 
mercial course,  he  has  taken  English  les- 
sons. He  copies  all  the  books  he  needs 
on  a  Hall  Braille  writer,  and  now  we 
have  sent  him  to  England  so  that  he  may 
perfect  himself  in  the*  language.  Our 
first  pupil  left  us  after  a  year  of  re- 
education, and  now  does  steno-dactyl- 
ography  and  looks  after  the  telephone,  in 
the  business  of  his  former  lieutenant.  He 
has  his  board,  lodging,  and  a  good  sal- 
ary He  has  a  beautiful  voice,  and  comes 
regularly  twice  a  week  to  the  lighthouse 
for  singing  lessons.  Others  of  our  pu- 
pils are  employed  as  secretaries  or  cor- 
respondents. One  is  on  trial  as  a  tele- 
phone operator  in   a  large  company. 

We  encourage  pupils  to  study  the  dic- 
taphone, which  is  used  in  many  business 
houses  in  Paris,  as  It  is  then  much  easier 
for  them  to  fill  positions  as  secretaries. 

POTTERY  WORK 

Knitting  is  a  very  popular  occupation 
with  those  who  wish  to  become  self-sup- 
porting as  quickly  as  possible.  Several 
of  our  pupils  work  at  home  after  leav- 
ing the  lighthouse,  and  receive  so  many 
orders  that  they  are  obliged  to  employ 
help.  One  of  them  writes.  "During  the 
13  months  passed  at  the  lighthouse  I 
learned  knitting,  and  when  I  left  in 
April  I  was  given  a  knitting  machine, 
which  is  a  most  precious  possession.  Be- 
fore going  to  the  lighthouse,  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  utility  of  re-education,  and 
I  was  very  pessimistic  as  to  the  results, 
but  to-day  all  Has  changed,  for  I  feel 
that  I  can  still  be  useful  in  the  world,  and 
work  for  my  wife  and  child  instead  of 
being  a  helpless  burden." 

One  pupil  came  to  us  suffering  from 
severe  mental  shock  caused  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, but  he  had  recovered  a  normal 
viewpoint  long  before  his  year  of  re- 
education was  over.  He  learned  knitting, 
and  now  receives  so  many  orders  that  he 
passes  some  on  to  his  friends.  He  was 
married  from  the  lighthouse,  and  was 
given  some  land  as  a  wedding  present. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the  pottery  department,  thanks  to  the  un- 
tiring patience  and  inventive  genius  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Cauldwell,  who  has  discovered 
a  process  by  which  the  blind  can  decorate 
their  pottery  after  making  it.  Ten  pu- 
pils from  this  department  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  factory  at  Sevres,  and  on 
January  13,  1918,  the  Phare  de  Sevres, 
"annexe"  of  the  lighthouse  in  Paris, 
was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  men.  We  expect  soon  to  have  a 
works-hop,  where  pupils  with  an  apti- 
tude for  modelling  will  be  thoroughly 
trained,  as  it  is  felt  that  this  occupation 
will  have  a  real  market  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic value,  and  it  is  the  special  aim  of 
the  lighthouse  to  give  to  each  one  of  its 
pupils  a  training  which  will  make  him 
independent,  useful,  and  happy. 
PRINTING  MUSIC 

An  important  feature  is  the  printing 
department,    where   we   employ    the   first 


Braille    electric     printing    press    used    In 

France.     This   department   was   started   in 

inter  of  1916  by  Prof.  Jose  Feliciano 

s     and    Mrs.    Dorothy    Canfield 

Thanks  to  their  talents  and  tire- 

bss   efforts,   the   first  number  of  La  Lu- 

iniere,     the     magazine    published    at    the 

lighthouse,    appeared   In    November,    1916, 

and    was    a    great    success.    La    Lumlere 

appears    twice    a   month,    and    the    pres*. 

has  also  printed   many  books  which   can 

now  be  read  for  the  first  time  In  Braille, 

such  as  a   "Handbook   on   Massage"   and 

a  "French  and  English  Grammar."    Quite 

recently  the   printing   of  music  has  been 

started,  as  the  soldiers  requested  a  Braille 

copy  of  the  American  anthem. 

The  course  in  massage  has  also  been 
very  successful  in  its  results.  One  pupil 
went  on  trial  to  a  hospital  in  the  Cotes 
du  Nord.  He  had  board,  lodging,  and  a 
salary  and  could  have  remained  there,  as 
he  gave  great  satisfaction,  but  he  wish- 
ed to  return  and  continue  his  re-educa- 
tion at  the  lighthouse.  He  brought  back 
some  splendid  diplomas. 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  use  their 
inventive  powers,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  able  to  modify  their  tools  and  ma- 
chines so  that  they  can  be  more  easily- 
used. 

Some  of  them  prefer  a  country  life,  and 
take  such  courses  as  agriculture  or  chick- 
en-raising.- One  of  these  is  now  return- 
ing to  his  wife,  to  live  on  his  parents' 
farm,  and  writes  that  he  is  happy  at 
the  prospect  of  resuming  a  normal  life 
once   more. 

The  Phare  de  Bordeaux,  now  the 
"Piliale"  of  the  lighthouse  in  Paris,  has 
been  helped  and  advised  in  the  most  prac« 
tieal  manner.  It  specializes  in  handi 
crafts,  although  the  higher  branches  of 
education   are   not   neglected. 

One  of  our  pupils  who  is  very  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated,  was  absolutely  dis- 
couraged when  he  came  to  the  light- 
house. He  felt  that  his  blindness  had 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  a  career.  He 
has  been  persuaded  to  resume  his  stud- 
ies, and,  with  the  help  of  Braille,  ste- 
nography, and  dactylography  he  is  now 
working  enthusiastically  at  higher  math- 
ematics, and  has  bright  visions  of  future 
success.  In  his  spare  time  he  studies 
the  violin.  The  lighthouse  has  helped 
him  to  replace  his  library  and  to  reprint 
his  scientific  books.  As  he  belongs  to  an 
invaded  territory,  he  will  remain  at  the 
lighthouse  until  the  war  is  over,  so  that 
he  can  give  his  entire  time  to  these  in- 
teresting  occupations. 

LIFE  MADE  INTERESTING 
Very  few  of  our  pupils  are  satisfied 
with  only  one  trade  or  occupation.  One 
of  our  best  stenographers  has  shown 
great  aptitude  for  modelling  while  at 
Sevres;  he  has  now  gone  to  England  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  language.  Another 
pupil,  who  is  an  expert  weaver,  reads 
proof  in  the  printing  department,  and 
prefers  the  latter  occupation. 

Life  is  much  more  interesting  to  all 
our  pupils  since  they  have  accomplished 
their  period  of  re-education,  as  they  can 
now  read  and  write  and  enjoy  games 
and  sports.  One  of  them  is  married  and 
lives  in  the  country,  another  has  return- 
ed to  Corsica,  and  both  recognize  that— 
thanks  to  the  ■  time  spent  at  the  light- 
house—they have  been  able  to  make  the 
best  of  their  resources  In  spite  of  blind- 
ness. 


Recreation  is  a  very  Important  part 
of  the  re-education  at  the  lighthouse. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  it  a  happy  home  for 
these  men  who  have  given  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  All  day  long  one 
hoars  music,  singing,  laughter,  and  ani- 
mated conversations.  Some  of  the  best 
artists  in  Paris  come  each  week  to  en- 
tertain the  pupils.  President  Poincare 
often  lends  his  opera  box,  and  they  have 
many  theater  tickets  given  to  them. 

Mademoiselle  de  Villedon,  the  directress, 
devotes  herself  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  pupils.  The  residents  en- 
joy a  large  amount  of  personal  liberty, 
in  spite  of  the  wise  discipline  maintained. 
We  understand  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  children,  but  with  men  who  have 
been  through  a  veritable  furnace  of  suf- 
fering, and  we  find  them  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  useful  regulations.  Our 
work  does  not  end  when  they  leave  us; 
indeed,  a  very,  important  part  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  the  follow-up  work, 
which  means  seeing  that  they  are  happy 
and  successful  in  their  occupations,  help- 
ing them  with  materials  and  tools,  and 
giving  them  opportunities  for  extra  les- 
sons. Above  all,  we  want  them  to  feel 
that  the  lighthouse  is  a  home  where  they 
are  always  welcome. 

The  devoted  staff  and  volunteers  have 
worked  untiringly  and  loyally.  We  can 
truthfully  say  that  they  have  eliminated 
the  word  "impossible"  from  their  vocab- 
ulary. To  them  nothing  is  impossible, 
if  it  will  develop  the  work  in  which  the; 
.^^sall  serving  so  e: 
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blind  soldiers  *  * 
Tearing  to  do 
electrical  work 


London.  May. 2 8  (Correspondence  of 
The  Associated  Press).— Blinded  sol- 
diers of  France  and  Great  Britain  are 
being  taught  to  earn  their  livings  do- 
•ng  electrical  construction,  following 
the  system  originated  by  an  American, 
Dr.  Slehuyler  S.  Wheeler,  who  recently 
returned  to. New  York- after  spending 
three  months  here  and  in  France  in- 
troducing the  work. 

In  its  present  stage  the  blirta  are 
'aught  to  insulate  coils  for  motors  and 
dynamos  and  do  a  certain  amount  of 
assembling.  Dr.  Wheeler  founded  a 
Mi  ml  workroom  for  this  work  about  a 
year  ago  in  Ampere,  N.  J.,  where  he 
is  president  of  a  large  concern  manu- 
facturing electrical  machinery. 

When  it  became  known  that  the 
blind  were  able  to  do  the  work  and 
to  earn  good  livings  in  competition 
with  "sighted  workers,"  the.  French 
government    invited     Dr.    Whejler    to 


come  to  France  and  teach  the  blind- 
ed soldiers.  Subsequently,  through 
Subsequently,  through  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  the  British  authorities  in- 
cited Or.  Wheeler  to  come  to  England. 

In  France  two  large  electrical  work- 
rooms have  been  started  for  the  blind- 
ed soldiers.  The  French  branch  cf  a 
large  American  electrical  manufactur- 
ing company  has  founded  one  at  their 
works  in  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  where 
more  than  500  will  be  installed.  Rene 
Valkry-Radot,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Pasteur  institute,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Blind  Soldiers  and  son-in-law  of  the 
great  Pasteur,  has  founded  the  other 
at  Versailles,  where  several  hundred 
soldiers  are  receiving  instruction. 

In  England,  the  British  Electrical 
and  Allied  Manufacturer's  association, 
through  usro  Hirst,  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Ltd., 
working  with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
head  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  leader  in 
the  movement  to  aid  the  blinded  sol- 
diers, has  agreed  to  foster  the  move- 
ment and  give  employment  to  all  the 
blinn  who  may  be  fitted  for  the  work. 

Sir  Arthur  is  most  enthusiastic  over 
•  he  introduction  of  this  new  industry 
for  the  blind.  "The  sincere  gratitude 
of  the  blind  community  of  thit.  coun- 
try,' he  said  yesterday,  "is  due  to  Dr. 
Wheeler  for  his  public-spirited  and 
generous  action  in  making  the  dan- 
gerous journey  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  give  the  benefit  of 
his  practical  experience  and  advice. 
\  have  every  hope  that  his  action  will 
nif-ar  congenial  and  profitable  employ- 
ment to  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thou- 
sands  of   blind." 

In  addition  to  the  soldier  blind,  it 
is  intended  to  teach  the  work  to  a 
large  number  of  the  blind  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  whom  there 
i.--  now  practically  no  employment. 
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BLINDED  SOLDERS  ARE 
NOW  MAKING  POTTERY 


EIGHT   AT   WORK   IN   FRENCH 
SHOPS  IN  SEVRES. 


American  Committee  Hears  that 
Graduates  of  New  "Lighthouse" 
Are  Btiter  Than  Seeing  Workers 


"The-^arful,  repeated  drives  by  the 
Germans  on  the  west  front  have  ren- 
dered our 'needs  enormous,  immediate, 
acute,  and  daily  increasing,  as  blinded 
soldiers  are  returning,"  writes  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  In  a  report  made  public 

in   France  of  the  Committee   for  Men 


Blinded  In  Battle,  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can relief  organization  in  this  field. 
Miss  Holt  is  president  of  the  French 
branch  of  the  Committee.  Among  the 
officers  of  the  American  branch  are 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Commission- 
er of  Education;  ex-President  William 
H.  Taft,  and  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Through  the  opening  of  a  new 
phare,  or  lighthouse,  in  Sevres,  the 
Committee  now  has  three  of  these 
establishments  in  France,  the  others 
being  in  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  These 
three  lighthouses,  says  the  report, 
"have  assisted  about  3,500  men; — blind, 
temporarily  blind,  or  suffering  from 
head  wounds  which  prevented  their 
using   their   eyes." 

"They  are  daily  assisting  about  150 
men,  and  giving  about  2,800  lessons 
monthly,"  the  report  adds.  "We  have 
given  away  about  10,000  gifts  to  the 
war  blind." 

CHANCE  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

The  new  lighthouse  at  Sevres,  where" 
the  famous  potteries  of  the  French 
Government  are  situated,  is  expected 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  means 
of  reeducating  the  blinded  soldiers. 
Making  pottery  Is  one  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  blind  may  become 
adept,  and,  although  the  Sevres  light- 
house has  been  in  existence  only  a 
short  while,  eight  blinded  men  have 
already  been  graduated  from  the  mod- 
elling class  into  the  Government 
shops.  These  men  are  receiving  the 
same  salaries  as  the  seeing  workers, 
and.  according  to  the  report,  they  "do 
quite  as  good  work,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, they  do  in  one-third  less  time." 

"The  French  Government,"  it  adds, 
"has  apportioned  land  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  grounds  of  the  Sevres  pot- 
teries, on  which  it  is  about  to  build  a 
training  school  for  blind  potters,  who 
will  be  graduated  from  there  to  other 
factories." 

.  The  report  points  Out  that  not  only 
was  this  Committee  the  first  in  the 
field,  but  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  any  other  organization  for  the 
relief  of  the  war  blind.  It.  also  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  method  of 
teaching  the  blind  at  the  three  light- 
houses "is  not  cut  and  dried  or  limited 
in  an  inflexible  programme." 

"The  utmost  care  is  taken,"  says  the 
report,  "to  adapt  the  work  to  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  condition  of  the  blind- 
ed men,  often  still  suffering  from  other 
serious  wounds  or  mutilations,  some 
of  which  at  times  even  gravely  impair 
their  mentality.  The  character,  tastes, 
and  ambitions  of  each  pupil  are  con- 
sidered. Some  men  can  study  or  work 
all  day;  others  require  sunshine  and 
rest,   or  perhaps  even  distraction  and 


entertainment,    before    they    are    abl 
to  take  up  more  serious  problems." 

WHAT   HAS    BEEN   DONE. 

All  who  have  left  the  Paris  light- 
house after  a  year  or  more  of  instruc- 
tion, says  the  report,  have  been  able 
to  find  lucrative  employment.  As  ex- 
amples of  what  has  been  accomplished 
the  report  cites  cases  of  a  comman- 
dant who  became  a  director  of  studies 
in  the  French  Military  College;  a  for- 
mer teacher  who  again  took  up  his 
classes  in  school;  a  student  who  has 
taken  his  degree  in  philosophy;  a 
pupil  who  has  become  an  instructor 
for  the  French  Board  of  Education; 
another  who  obtained  employment  as 
a  typist  in  the  American  Embassy; 
another  who  became  a  professor  in  a 
Government  school;  and  a  one-armed 
blind  man  who  Is  now  teaching  a  class 
of  twenty  seeing  men  in  a  technical 
institution.  Large  numbers  of  others 
have  become  proficient  in  stenography, 
market  gardening,  and  chicken  rais- 
ing, basketry,  weaving,  and  as  opera- 
tors of  machines,  especially  knitting 
machines. 

One  man,  the  report  states,  who  had 
lost  not  only  his  eyes  but  his  right 
arm,  invented  a  typewriter  device 
which  made  it  possible  for  others  simi- 
larly afflicted  to  become  typists.  An 
American  company  has  already  sold 
typewriters  with  this  improvement, 
says  the  report. 

In  recognition  of  her  services,  the 
French  Government  recently  con- 
ferred upon  Miss  Holt  a  gold  medal. 
The  medal  was  presented  to  Miss  Holt 
by  General  Fevrier,  who  declared: 
"For  the  magnificent  spirit  of  kindness 
and  responsibilty,  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  most  sorely  tested  by 
our  wounded  men,  for  the  splendid 
work  you  have  created,  you  have  won 
the  right  to  our  unchanging  grati- 
tude." 

Headquarters  of  the  committee  in 
this  city  are  at  111  East  59th  Street.     J 
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Permanent    Blind    Relief    War    Fund 

An  unrestricted  public  sale  of  paintings 
and  ether  works  of. -art  donated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Ftnd  will  take  place  at  the 
Anderson  Galleries,  Park  avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  June  5,  and  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  of  Thursday  and 
Friday  June  6  and  7.  Kidgway  Knight's 
painting  entitled  "After  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,"  which  Is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Paris  Salon,  has  been  bought  by  William 
Nelson  Cromwell  and  presented  to  the 
fund,  and  It  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday 
evening. 
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PARIS  PRA 
ARTISFS  WORK 

"After    the    Battle    of    the 

Marne,"  to  Be  Sold  to 

Help  the  Blind. 


Purchased  by  William  Nelson 
Cromwell  and  to  Be  Sold 
War  Relief. 


New  York,  June  1. — Ridgway 
Knight's  great  painting,  "After  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,"  which  is  the 
sensation  of  the  Paris  Salon,  the 
first  held  since  1914,  where  it  is  now 
being  shown,  has  been  purchased  by 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who  is 
now  in  PariB,  and  donated  to 
the  American-British-French-Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  blinded  soldiers. 

A  full  size  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  tha  picture,  5  feet  2  by  4  feet 
2,  has  been  placed  on  view  at  the 
Anderson  Galleries  in  this  city,  at  the 
exhibition  of  nearly  800  works  of  art 
donated  by  American  artists  in  this 
country  and  abroad  to  be  sold  for 
the  A.  B.  F.  B.  Fund.  "After  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,"  will  be  sold 
at  auction  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  5th,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sev- 
eral well  known  men  have  offered  to 
act    as    auctioneer. 

Many  high  bids  have  been  made 
for  -it  by  Americans  in  Paris,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  picture,  which 
aside  from  its  great  histori- 
cal value,  is  said  to  be 
sold  for  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  causes — to  help  the  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  sight  fighting  for 
the  defense  of  their  homes  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  will  bring 
a  very  large  figure.  The  bid  price 
will  include  free  delivery  in  New 
York  in  July,  when  the  Salon  in 
Paris  closes.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Cromwell,  and  of  George  A.  Kessler, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  fund,  who  also  ie  in  Paris, 
that  the  picture  will  go  to  an  Ameri- 
can in  this  country,  and  that  it  will 
eventually  find  a  permanent  abiding 
place    in    a    public    museum. 

Critics  in  Paris  consider  "After 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne,"  Ridgway 
Knight's  masterpiece,  and  the  crown- 


ing  of  the  great  work  of  an  artist 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  80  years. 
It  depicts  a  scene  in  a  country  house 
where  two  old  peasants  are  poring 
over  a  map  of  France  stretched  on  a 
table.  A  son,  too  jioung  to  be  a  sol- 
dier,   is    interested    in    a    newspaper, 


Le  Matin,  and  the  daughter,  a  war 
widow,  is  meditating  over  what  the 
result  of  the  war  will  be.  The  bid 
peaaanus  are  easily  identified  as  the 
same  who  figured  in  the  companion 
painting,  "Taking  Money  from  the 
Stocking." 
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Miss  Holt  Tells  of 
Aid  Given  to  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle 


Publishes  Illustrated  Report  on  Sple.i 
did  Work  of  "Lighthouses" 
r_\     Here  and  in  Europe. 
"**      — 


A  report  to  the  Committee  for  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle,  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
Presidente  du  Comite  Franco-Americaine 
pour  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Committee  for  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle,  has  just  been  published 
in  handsome  illustrated  form.  The  report 
is  teeming  with  interest,  for  it  shows  the 
splendid  work  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Miss  Holt  is  such  an 
active  and  energetic  member. 

Miss  Holt  founded  the  "Lighthouse"  for 
the  blind  in  New  York  several  years  ago, 
and  when  the  war  in  Europe  caused  the 
blindness  of  so  many  of  the  allied  soldiers 
she  transferred  her  activities  to  that  coun- 
try. Before  going  abroad  Miss  Holt  had 
established  "Lighthouse  No.  2,"  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  so  she  was  able  to  take 
to^  her  work  much  valuable  experience  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,  so  that  they 
could  again  renew  hope  and  ambition  and 
become  useful  and  self  supporting. 

Largely  owing  to  her  efforts  Lighthouse 
No.  3  was  opened  to  pupils  in  Paris  in 
March,  1916.  It  was  under  the  patronage 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  late  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  its  presi- 
dent. 

Lighthouse  No.  4  was  next  opened  at 
Sevres,  France,  where  the  blind  soldiers 
were  taught  the  potter's  art.  The  French' 
government  has  apportioned  land  for  thej 
Phar  de  Sevres  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Sevres  Potteries. 

Lighthouse  No.  5,  called  Le  Phare  de 
Bordeaux,  is  another  branch  which  has 
been  established  by  the  committee  in  the 
French  seaport,  and  there  are  now  more 
than  fifty  blind  pupils  there  learning  use- 
ful occupations. 

Money  is  required  for  running  expenses, 
tools,  machinery,  books,  materials,  &c. ;  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
home  teachers  who  instruct,  entertain  and 
comfort  the  blind  either  in  the  hospitals 
or  in  their  homes.  Funds  are  also  required 
to  extend  the  work,  which  is  carried  on 
for  the  Allies,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
condition.  The  services  of  the  Committee 
for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

John  H.  Finley,  No.  Ill  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  is  acting  president  of  the  committee. 
Cheques  may  be  made  payable  to  William 
Forbes  Morgan^  treasurer. 
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AIDS  3,500  BLIND  SOLDIERS. 

it   Reports  Work  In   France 
irVjGreat  Need  of  Funds. 

in**r^p;ort  to  John  H.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded 
In  Battle,  111  East  Fifty -ninth  Street, 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  committee's 
representative  in  France,  announced 
that  the  three  French  branches  or 
"  phares  "  of  the  famous  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  were  now  assisting  about  150; 
blina  soldiers  dally  and  giving  about 
2,800  lessons  monthly.  Miss  Holt,  who 
recently  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
French  Government  for  her  pioneer 
work  in  aiding  the  sightless,  reports: 

"Through  its  Fillale  and  Annexe 
the  Phare  de  France  now  daily  assists 
about  150  men,  some  of  whom  ar«>  still 
in  the  hospitals.  Some  180  blinded  sol- 
diers have  received  re-education  at  the 
Phare  de  France  in  Paris.  This  does 
not  incluue.  of  course,  the  blind  men 
taught  in  the  nosoita.ls  or  at  the  Phare 
de  Sevres  or  at  the  Phare  de  Bordeaux. 
Together,  the  three  French  Lighthouses 
have  come  in  touch  with  about  3,500 
blind  or  partially  blind,  whom  they  have 
assisted  directly  or  indirectly.  During 
the  year  1917  about  2.000  woolen  wraps 
were  made  by  the  blind  knitiers  in  the 
Lighthouses  and  sold  for  their  benefit. 
About  600  pieces  of  weaving  were  turned 
out  by  soldiers,  who  had  been  fitted 
for  commercial  life  and  discharged  from 
the  Lighthouse." 

Miss  Holt  stated  that  more  than  10,000 
gifts  had  been  distributed  through  the 
Lighthouses  to  the  blind  of  the  Allies, 
ranging  from  food  and  coal  to  live 
ducks,  typewriters,  musical  instruments, 
and  housefurnlshings.  In  some  cases 
baptismal,  wedding,  or  funeral  expenses 
were  paid  by  the  phares.  Declaring  that 
the  work  increases  daily,   she  wrote: 

"  The  fearful  repeated  drives  by  the 
Germans  on  the  west  front  have  ren- 
dered our  needs  enormous,  immediate, 
acute,  and  daily  increasing,  as  blinded 
soldiers  are  returning.  Although  we 
stretch  our  resources  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  we  are  now  in  great  and  in- 
stant need  of  further  financial  help,  if 
we  are  to  continue  and  develop  our 
work    for    those    who    have    given    their 

M  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who 
irnst  us  to  lead  them  to  rind  '  light 
through  work.'  " 

Donations  to  help  the  Lighthouses 
Should  be  addressed  to  W.  Forbes  Mor- 
gan, Treasurer,  111  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street,   or  directly  tq  $&..  Ernest  Mallet, 

fegent  of  the  Bank  of  France,   who  is 
reasurer   of   the   Phare   de   France,    14 
Rue  Dam,  Paris. 
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BLIND  SOLDIERS  DO 
WELL  AS  MASSEURS 

HOPEFULNESS  IS  SPIRIT  OF  ST. 
DUNSTAN'S 


?h&*r  . 


SigliJ,l«#tr  Are  Taught  Rowing, 
Dancing,  and  Swimming,  as 
Well  as  Trained  to  Earn  Liveli. 
hood. 


Testimony  more  effective  than   any 
other  which  could  be  given  to  the  use- 
fulness   of    St.    Dunstan's    Hostel    for 
Blinded   Soldiers  and   Sailors  in   Eng- 
land   is  given  in  its  third  annual  re- 
port, just  published,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters from  blinded  men  themselves  who 
are  making  good   in  the  positions   for 
which  St.  Dunstan's  training  had  fitted 
them,  and  from  their  employers.     Sir 
Arthur     Pearson,     chairman     of     the 
Blinded    Soldiers'   -and    Sailors'    Care 
Committee,  and   president  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  recounts 
In   the  report    what  has  been   done  in 
the   last    three    years   in    the    training 
of  these  men   to  take  up  either  their 
old  work  or  new    work,   so   that  they 
may,  with  the  help  of  their  pensions, 
be  self-supporting.     There   are     eight 
annexes  to   St.    Dunstan's    proper,    so 
that   578    men,    all    told,    can    now    be 
accommodated.      They    are    taught   to 
read    Braille,    to   be    expert    stenogra- 
phers, cobblers,  mat  and  basket  mak- 
ers, joiners,  poultry  farmers,  masseurs, 
and    telephone    operators,    as    well    as 
to  take  up  business  positions.     Row- 
ing, dancing,  swimming,  music,  debat- 
ing, and  other  sports  and  accomplish- 
ments are  included,  as  well  as  actual 
training  for  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  says: 

"I  confess  to  being  very  proud  of 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  regard  it  as  a  place 
full  of  wonders — the  wonders  of  trae- 
edy  turned  to  joyful  content  of  help- 
lessness turned  to  capability  of  cour- 
ageous resolution  in  the  conauest  of 
apparently  overwhelming  difficulties, 
of  dauntless  determination,  and  of 
truest  heroism.  The  heroism  of  these 
blinded  soldiers  no  one  can  doubt,  it 
is  a  form  of  heroism  which  needs  to 
be  renewed  every  day — one  might  al- 
most say  every  hour  of  every  day.  The. 
ambition  of  these  men  is  to  be  once 
•gain   noimal  citizens — like    others  in 


their  capacity  for  happiness,  like  oth- 
ers in  fruitful  effort.  ...  It  is  the 
magic  of  hope  which  makes  this  hero- 
ism possible.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  know  that  period  of  despair  which 
might  result  in  a  melancholv  which 
Would  be  almost  unconquerable.  It  is 
a,  claim  which  I  am  justified  in  making 
that  St.  Dunstan's  is  one  of , the  most 
cheerful  places  in  the  Kingdom." 

One  letter  from  a  blinded  soldier,  a 
private,  after  leaving  St.  Dunstan's. 
to  a  soldier  just  blinded  and  not  yet 
sent  from  the  hospital  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's, is  typical  of  the  feeling: 

"Dear  Chum:  Just  a  line  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
telling  me  that  you  are  in  the  same 
hospital  as  I  was  after  I  was  wound- 
ed. I  spent  two  months  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  I  was  sorry  to  leave  it:  but 
I  left  for  St.  Dunstan's,  and,  although 
both  my  eyes  were  destroyed  in 
France,  I  was  made  to  feel  that  there 
was  some  use  and  some  work  for  me 
to  do.  I  am  in  business  as  a  boot  re- 
pairer and  mat-maker,  and  I  am  get- 
ting on  well.  I  am  writing  this  on 
the  typewriter  that  I  gained  for  pro- 
ficiency, and  I  never  used  a  typewriter 
before  I  was  blinded.  You  will  be 
able  to  do  the  same  when  you  go  to 
St.  Dunstan's,  where  I  know  you  will 
be  happy.  It  is  the  finest  place  that 
I  was  ever  in,  and  I  look  back  on 
my  stay  there  as  the  happiest  in  my 
life,  for  I  was  taught  to  forget  „that 
I  was  blind.  Do  not  forget  that,  though 
we  are  blind,  we  can  still  use  our 
hands  and  brains,  so  do  not  get  low- 
spirited,  for  life  is  still  worth  liv- 
ing." 

Massage  is  one  of  the  occupations 
in  which  these  men  have  made  the 
greatest  success,  and  the  sentiment 
now  is  that  no  man  who  can  see 
should  take  it  up.  There  is  need  of 
bo  many  masseurs  in  military  hos- 
pitals. One  man,  who  has  finished  the 
hospital  course  and  gone  into  private 
practice,  writes:  "I  am  still  doing  very 
well,  and  new  patients  come  along  as 
fast  as  old  ones  are  taken  off  treat- 
ment. I  am  now  in  touch  with  forty- 
three  doctors  and  nursing  homes,  anj 
In  ail  cases  have  either  had  work  or 
promises  of  same." 

The  way  in  which  interest  in  work 
replaces  interest  in  personal  infirmities 
is  shown  in  all  the  letters.  Here  is 
one,  for  instance,  from  a  poultry  farm- 
er in  Whangaroa,  Arncliffe,  Sydney. 
N.  S.  \V..  which  says:  "I  had  over  500 
eggs  from  the  half-dozen  pullets  in 
their  first  six  months  in  a  strange  cli- 
mate, and  that  after  a  very  rough  trip 
out  from  the  old  country.  The  work 
of  developing  my  small  farm  is  pro- 
gressing most  favorably  and  ttai 
is  well  in  sight  now.  When  I  am 
finished,  whicli  will  be  in  the  cr>ur»a 
of  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  have  ter:rijM(^ 
roughly,  sixteen  feet  byX^f00f^ to 
acommodate  fifteen  la^PP^ach." 


Special  Aid  Society  Announces  Course 
for  Volunteers  To  Be  Given  Tuesdays 
and   Fridays 

The  Special  Aid  Society  announces  a 
course  of  lectures  for  volunteers  who  may 
wish  to  help  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  course  is  given  by  Miss  Rose  Trai'ior, 
a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  includes  four  lectures  and  four 
lessons  in  Braille  to  be  given  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings  at  10.30  o'clock  at 
883  Boylston  street.  Further  inquiries  may 
be  made  of  the  Special  Aid  Society,  142 
Berkeley  street.     Tel.  B.  B.  88P>. 
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REBUYSNOTEDWARPICTU 


W.    N.    Crpmwell    Gives   $25<#00   for 
'Afteof&artle  of  Marne'^Vnds  Blind. 

"  After  $he  Battle-  of  the  Marne,"  the 
famous"'  'Paris  Salon  success,  by  the 
American  artist,  Ridgway  Knight, 
bought  in  Paris  by  another  ■  Ameri- 
can, William  Nelson  Cromwell,  and 
presented  to  the  American  -  British- 
French-Belgian  Perrna-nent«J21iJldB^Rft- 
lief  War  Fund  exhibition  of  pictures 
in  this  city  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund,  was  disposed 
of  at  auction  at  the  Anderson  Gal- 
leries last  evening.  The  donor  of  the 
picture  was  again  the  buyer,  and 
the  canvas,  with  its  historic  record  ol 
a  scene  of  the  present  great  war,  went 
to  him  for  $25,100. 

"  After  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  " 
shows  the  interior  of  a  peasant  home, 
the  family  gathered  around  the  table, 
while  on  a  map  they  follow  the  great 
battle.  The  painting  was  not  brought 
to  New  York,  but  shown  by  means  of 
a  large  photograph.  To  give  an  idea 
of  its  beauty,  a  companion  and  earlier 
picture  by  Ridgway  Knight,  "  The 
Woolen  Stocking,"  (another  peasant  in- 
terior, an  old  peasant  and  his  wife 
counting  their  savings,  which  they  have 
taken  from  the  stocking  which  lies  on 
the  table,)  and  which  belongs  to  James 
McLean,  was  shown  at  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  McL<ean  was  one  of  the  bidders  on 
the  later  painting  by  Knight  last  even- 
ing, but  the  representative  of  Mr. 
Cromwell   carried  off   the  prize. 

There  was  a  general  auction  of  other 
paintings  donated  to  the  exhibition  and 
sale,  but  all  of  the  prices  were  low. 
The  auction  will  be  continued  today 
and  tomorrow,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Many  pictures  for  which  no  bid  of  $5 
was  given  were  passed  last  evening, 
and  on  a  number  there  were  upset 
prices  over  which  there  were  no  bids.  A 
private  sale  of  the  pictures  has  been 
goincr  on  since  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  $12,000  has  been  brought  in 
to  the  fund  in  this  way.  In  the  blind 
auction  by  which  the  pictures  were  sold 
the  prices  were  kept  up  to  within  70  or 
80  por  cent,   of   their  actual   value 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
.Tv7ar   Relief    Fund    of    the    Allied    Armies! 
(there  was  an  auction  sale  of  pictures  at 
the  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  avenue  and 
iFifty-ninth    street,    last   night   which    in- 
cluded   bids    for   the    picture    "After    the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,"   by.  Mr.    Ridgway 
Knight,  American  artist.    The  picture  wa3 
purchased  for  $50,000  recently  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Nelson  Cromwell  and  turned  over  to 
the  fund,  for  resale.     That   is,   bids  were 
asked  for  it,-  for  the  painting  is  still  on 
exhibition  at  the  Paris  Salon,  where  it  is 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  year.    A  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  it  was  shown  here 
Hast  night  and  there  was  some  lively  bid- 
ding by  a  dozen  persons,  but  it  was  finally 
bought  by  Mr.  Cromwell  for  $25,100.    That 
will   make   his    total   contribution   to   the 
Sund  $75,100. 

Another  important  painting,  by  Mr.  Aston 
Knight,  son  of  Mr.  Ridgway  Knight,  en- 
titled    "Chateau     de     Mondement,"     was 
bought  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  McLean  for  $200. 
Several  other  smaller  pictures  were  sold 
to  friends  of   the  workers   for  the  fund, 
Which   is    to    look    after   the    soldiers    of 
fche   American,    British,    French   and   Bel- 
gian  armies    who   are    blinded    in    battle. 
'P"he  total  receipts  of  the  sale  were  $26,242. 
tL'his  will  be  added  to  the  profits  of   the 
•exhibit  before   the  sale   and   the   sale   of 
other   pictures    during   the   week    of    the 
exhibition  previous  to  last  night.  mlf- 
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the  benefit  of  the  Permanent  Blind  i 
Tar  Relief  Fund   of   the  Allied   Annies 
there  was  an  auction  sale  of  pictures  at 
the  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth    street,    last  night   which   in- 
cluded   bids    tor    the   picture    "After   the 
Battle  of  the   Marne."   by   Mr.    Ridgway' 
^Knight,  American  artist.    The  picture  was 
purchased  for  $50,000  recently  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Nelson  Cromwell  and  turned  over  to 
the  fund  for  resale.     That   is,   bids  were! 
asked  for  it,   for  the  painting  is  still  on 
exhibition  at  the  Paris  Salon,  where  it  is 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  year.    A  photo- 
graphic   reproduction    of    it    was    shown' 
bere    and    there    was    some    lively    ibid-, 
dlttg  by  a  dozen  persons,  but  it  was  finally 
bought  by  Mr.  Cromwell  for  $25,100.    That 
wiH   make   his   total   contribution  to   tha 
$75,100. 
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Xi^ii<4^*in  spiring  document  ha: 
comeV  us  out  of  the  welter  of  wai 
than  the  "Third  Annual  Report  of  S; 
Dunstan's  HaatcLJiai-  Blinded  Soldier.1 
and  Sailors."  This  institution  is  di 
reeled  by  a  committee  of  which  Si- 
Arthur  Pearson,  himself  dwelling  h 
darkness,  is  the  devoted  and  cfTicicn 
chairman;  and  its  central  home,  witl 
half  a  dozen  variously  situated  an 
nexes,  is  the  magnificent  house  am1 
estate  in  Regent's  Park,  London,  o 
Otto  Kahn,  the  American  banker 
loaned  by  him  freely,  generously  am 
entirely  for  this  wonderful  work. 

That  it  is  a  wonderful  work  no  one 
whoever  glances  through  this  matter 
of- fact  official  report  can  deny.  Al 
the  men  in  the  hostel  divide  Ihei.. 
time  between  classrooms  and  work 
rooms.  In  the  former  they  are  taugh 
Braille  and  typewriting.  In  th< 
workshops  they  do  cobbling,  netting 
mat-making,  basket-making  am 
joinery.  Great  success  has  beci 
achieved  in  launching  the  blind  a.- 
poultry  farmers.  Going  a  litUe  fur 
thcr.  the  blind  are  taught  massage 
shorthand  writing  and  telephom 
operating;  and  while  it  seems  almos' 
incredible  it  is  an  attested  fact  tha 
the  absolutely  blind  are  achieving 
entire  success  in   these  occupations. 

For  instance,  a  letter  is  printed  ii 
the  report  from  the  employers  o. 
Rifleman  H.  Colville,  who  was  ; 
shorthand  writer  before  the  war,  \va; 
blinded  in  action,  came  back  home 
was  admitted  to  St.  Dunstan's,  wa 
taught  their  shorthand  for  the  blinc 
and  was  re-employed  by  his  forme. 
firm.  Since  his  re-employment,  hi 
has  twice  received  raises  of  pay  ovci 
what  he  received  before  he*  went  t( 
the    war. 

As  Sir  Arthur  writes  in  bis  introduc- 
tion to  the  report,  St.  Dunstan's  is  "i 
place  full  or  wonders — the  wonder 
of  tragedy  turned  to  joyful  content 
of  helplessness  turned  to  capabilit) 
of  courageous  resolution  in  the  con 
quest  df  apparently  overwhelming 
difficulties,  of  dauntless  determination 
and   of   truest  heroism.'' 


American  contributions  to  aid  ir. 
Ithe  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  can  be 
jmade  through  the  Permanent  Blind 
War  Relief  Fund,  instituted  in  tin 
lUnitcd  States  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Kcssler,  or  directly  to  the  secre- 
tary) of   the    institution      at      Regent's 
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fUYS  BACK  MARNE 
PICTURE  FOR  $25,100 


WilfaamiJNelson  Cromwell  Re- 
covers Gift  Paintings 


Ridgway  Knight's  painting  "After  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne"  was  repurchased 
by  William  Nelson  Cromwell  for  $25,100 
at  the  auction  sale  of  paintings  for  the 

street  and  Park  avenue,  la.st  evening. 
Mr.  Cromwell  had  given  the  picture, 
which  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Paris  Salon, 
to  war  relief. 

Bidding  for  other  pictures  was  slow, 
the  average  price  being  about  $10  a  pic- 
ture, the  majority  of  the  bids  starting 
at  $5.  The  only  other  picture  which 
sold  for  more  than  $100  was  a  land- 
scape by  Aston  Knight,  the  son  of  Ridg- 
way  Knight.  This  small  picture  was 
purchased  for  $200.  The  total  for  the 
sale  amounted  to  a  little  over  $26,000. 

Gov.  Whitman  made  a  short  appeal 
for  the  fund  and  Aston  Knight  made  a 
brief  explanation  concerning  his  father's 
picture  as  a  reproduction  was  thrown  on 
a  screen.  The  sale  will  continue  this 
afternoon  and  evening,  as  well  as  to- 
morrow, when  the  balance  of  the  pic- 
tures wdl  be  sold. 


B. 
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FEW  BUNDED 
BY  WAR,  SAYS 
DR.  PROSSER 

Figures  showing  that  in  spite  of  the 
frequency  of  gas  attacks  and  shrapnel 
wounds,  there  is  still  an  astonishingly 
small  percentage  of  blindness  am 
returned  soldiers,  were  given  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Prosser,  secretary  of  tl 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  V. 


ington,  speaking  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
at  the  Copley-Plaza. 

Out  of  41,000  men  returned  to 
Canada  only  27  were  blinded. 

"Of  the  10,000  men  out  of  the  mil- 
lion," Dr.  Prosser  continued,  "fully  50 
p.c.  of  them  will  require  medical  rather 
than  surgical  care — men  who  have  de- 
veloped tuberculosis,  heart  trouble, 
kidney  trouble  and  functional  dis- 
orders. The  other  half  of  the  10,000 
must  have  some  sort  of  surgical  at- 
tention. 

"Of  the  5000  surgical  cases,  there 
will,  as  the  averages  show  us,  be  10 
p.c.  in  dismemberment  cases  where 
there  has  been  a  leg,  or  an  arm  lost; 
and  of  these  500  men,  300  of  them  will 
have  lost  legs,  and  200  will  have  losi 
one  or  both  arms.  The  figures  show 
an  astonishingly  small  percentage  of 
blindness." 

"Methuselah  was  the  first  real  fresh 
aif  crank,"  according  to  Dr.  Vincent 
Y.  Bowditch,  in  an  address  entitled 
"Methuselah  and  Life  in  the  Open,"  at 
the  Copley-Plaza. 

"The  reason  Methuselah  lived  so 
long  was  because  he  knew  enough  to 
get  all  the  fresh  air  that  he  could 
and  to  live  out  of  doors  day  and 
night.  Hippocrates,  the  famous  early 
Greek  physician,  recommended  fresh 
air  as  a  cure  for  many  diseases  ancl  a 
n amber  of  ancient  and  medieval  writ- 
ers in  medicine  follow  his  sugges- 
tion. 

"In  spite  of  this  service,  however, 
the  great  majority  of  people,  both 
when  they  are  sick  and  when  they 
ur«  well,  have  shut  the  fresh  air  out 
instead  of  letting  it  in." 


JBostovv^,    Ka^SS.,    nm&nca-w. 
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BLIND  S0LD1E 
Hill 


School     Already     Started     for 

Training    of    Teachers    in 

Useful  Occupations 

By   CONSTANCE  WILLIAMS. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  the 
victim  of  that  most  pitiful  of  all 
tragedies  of  the  war — the  soldier 
blinded  In  battle? 

How  Is  the  government  to  lead  him 
up   from    the   depths   of  hopeless  des- 


spair  and  absolute  blackness  to  the 
path  of  renewed  hope  and  interest  In 
life? 

In  England  and  France,  there  are 
hundreds  of  these  sightless  heroes, 
who  are  being  re-educated  so  that 
they  may  return  to  their  former  pro 
fessions,  or  start  afresh  In  some 
other  work  more  nearly  fitted  to 
their  present  needs. 

If  our  men  are  to  suffer  In  this 
way,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall 
have  to  take  our  share  of  this  cruel 
phase  of  the  war,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  teachers  who  can  help  them  find 
their  place  in  life  again. 

For   this   reason    a   small    class   has 
been  started  in  Boston  under  the  di 
rection  of  Miss  Rose  Trainor,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Active   Corps  of  the  Spe- 
cial Aid  Society. 

FIVE  WEEKS  COURSE. 

The  course,  which  lasts  five  weeks, 
consists  of  four  lessons  in  braille,  and 
four  lectures  dealing-  with  such  sub 
jects  as  the  attitude  of  one  who  can 
see  toward  the  blind,  and  the  vari- 
ous occupations  and  amusements 
which  a  person  without  the  power  of 
sight  can  .enjoy. 

"The  thing  which  seems  most  im- 
portant to  me,"  said  Miss  Trainor,  "is 
that  the  publio  be  educated  to  a 
deeper  regard  for  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  man.  I  find  that  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  the  blind  man  Is 
the  beggar  on  the  street  corner  hold- 
ing out  his  hands  for  alms.  People 
shudder  at  the  sight,  exclaim  at  the 
pity  of  it,  and  then — pass  on. 

WONT  ACCEPT  PITY. 

"When  our  soldiers  come  back 
from  France,  blinded  for  life,  they 
do  not  want  pity,  and  you  w^ll  soon 
find  that  they  will  not  take  pity. 
They  'will  not  be  content  with  a  pen- 
sion for  their  creature  comforts. 
They  will  ask  for  opportunities  for 
work  that  will  help  them  to  regain 
as  far  as  possible  the  position  in  life 
which  was  theirs  before  they  offered 
their  all  to  their  country.  It  will  be 
a  big  problem,  but,"  and  she  smiled 
confidently,  "we  are  going  to  be 
ready  for  it." 

"I  do  wish  that  people  would  get 
over  speaking  of  the  blind  as  bejng 
90  wonderful.  We  are  distinctly  nor- 
mal, in  most  cases  intelligent,  anx- 
ious to  learn  to  read  and  write  so 
that  we  can  get  our  share  of  the 
pleasures  and  joys  of  life,  and  If  we 
make  what  to  the  world  seems  great 
progress  in  our  education,  it  is  Just 
our  desire  to  prove  our  place  in  the 
world." 
MANY  POSITIONS  OPEN. 

As  she  spoke,  her  sensitive  fingers 
moved  swiftly  over  the  pages  of  one 
of  the  monthly  magazines  printed 
for  the  blind,  and  as  I  watched  her, 
I.  for  one,  felt  that  they  were  in- 
deed   wonderful. 

"It  is  rarely  that  the  blind  soldier 
cannot  go  bacK  to  his  own  trade,  or 
to  a  trade  nearly  like  it,"  she  said. 
"There  are  countless  positions  which 
he  is  quite  capable  of  filling.  He  can 
be  a  machinist,  a  storekeeper,  teacher 
in  a  school  either  for  the  blind  or  the 
seeing,  or  stenographer.  Splendid 
work  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  dictaphone.  Oh,  there's 
scarcely  a  trade  you  can  name  that  a 
blind  man  cannot  fit  himself  for." 


And  what  about  the  professional 
men?"  I  asked.  "The  men  who  have 
been    physicians    and    lawyers?" 

"They  can  be  doctors  and  lawyers 
when  they  come  back,"  Miss  Trainor 
answered  quickly.  "Why  not?  Must 
one  always  consider  the  loss  of 
eight?  Isn't'  it  the  mind,  which 
counts,    after   all?" 

And  to  the  brave  lad  who  must 
Wgin  life  anew  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, this  knowledge  must  bring  im- 
measurable  comfort   and   hope. 

itetai  ffomisatot 
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MILLIONS  FOR  WAR  HOSPITALS 


Government  Has  Spent  $25,173,417  in  the 
Last  Six  Months 


Washington,  June  12— The  Government 
has  spent  $25,173,417  in  the  last  six  months 
,  on  additions  and  improvements  to  the  hos- 
;  pital  establishment  of  the  Army.  The  new 
buildings  consist  of  hospitals,  convalescent 
barracks,  infirmaries  and  nurses'  quarters, 
and  the  figures  given  represent  only  work 
finished  or  nearing  completion. 

To  both  of  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Gordon 
and  Camp  Dodge  a  500-bed  addition,  in- 
cluding officers'  and  nurses'  quarters,  has, 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  $550,000.  Additionxl 
two-story  ward,  convalescent  barracks  are 
being  provided  at  National  Army  and  Na- 
tional Guard  base  hospitals,  adding  from 
300  to  900  beds  to  each  hospital.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  this  construction  is 
$9,179,000.  Umbrella  sheds  to  connect  these 
barracks  are  being  constructed. 

At  each  National  Army  cantonment  two 
regimental  infirmaries  have  been  erected, 
while  one  regimental  infirmary  has  been 
constructed  at  each  National  Guard  camp 
and  remount  depot.  The  total  cost  of  these 
is  estimated  at  $344,000.  At  National  Guard 
camps  and  National  Army  cantonments 
dental  infirmary  operating  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $912,- 
000.  A  dental  infirmary  and  an  eye,  ea.\ 
nose  and  throat  clinic  have  been  erected  at 
each  National  Guard  camp,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $139,200. 

An  additional  1500-bed  hospital  is  now 
nearing  completion  at  Camp  Merrltt,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,115,000.  Work  to  cost  about 
$220,000  is  being  done  at  Camp  Stuart  to 
provide  a  tent  hospital  and  additional  hos- 
pital buildings.  The  engineers'  training 
camp  at  Belvoir,  "Va.,  will  soon  have  fin- 
ished a  500-bed  hospital,  costing  $1,125,iaH). 

The  following  construction  is  in  prog- 
ress at  the  United  States  Army  general 
hospitals: 

At  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  additional  hospital  buildings; 
estimated  cost,   $733,400. 

At  Denver,  Col.,  a  1000-bed  tuberculosis 
hospital;   estimated  cost,   $1,720,000. 

At  Azalea,  N.  C,  a  1000-bed  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients; 
approximate    cost,    $1,325,000. 

A  120-bed  hospital  is  under  construction 
at  the  Norfolk  Quartermaster  Terminal, 
Norfolk.  Va. ;  approximate  cost  $205,000. 

A  1500-bed  hospital  has  been  erected  at 
the  United  Slates  General  Hospital,  No.  3, 
Colonla,  N.  J.;  estimated  cost  $1,1712,000. 

At  United  States  General  Hospital  No. 
i  6.  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  additional  two- 


story  quarters  for  nurses,  accommodating 
150,  are  being  erected,  at  an  approximate 
cost    of   $88,700. 

A  hospital  for  the  care  and  education 
of  blind  soldiers  known  as  the  United 
States  General  Hospital  No.  7  is  being 
erected  at  Roland  Park,  Md.,  at  an  esti- 
mates cost   of  $140,440. 

A    tuberculosis    hospital    capable    of    car- 
ing   for   650   patients    is   being    constructed/ 
;  at  General   Hospital  No.   8  at   Otisville,   N. 
|  Y.,i  at  an   estimated   cost  of  $957,000. 

The  Lakewood  Hotel  and  Florence  in 
the  Pines"  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  have  been 
leased  for  hospital  purposes  at  an  annual 
rental   of   $58,500. 

A  hospital  that  will  care  for  1762  pa- 
tients is  nearing  completion  at  Fox  Hills, 
N.  Y.,   which  will   cost  $2,075,000. 

At  General  Hospital  No.  14,  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  two-story  convalescent 
barracks  are  being  erected,  giving  added 
bed  accommodation  of  about  1000  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $202.20. 

In  view  of  the  increased  hospital  fa- 
cilities at  the  various  camps  the  follow- 
ing accommodations  have  been  con- 
structed: 
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Worcester  Girl 
Will  Help 

Blind  Soldiers 


in 


RoseVTrainor  Interested 
Welfare   of   Men    Who 
Lose  Sight  in  War 


Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Rlind  is  making  a  preparedness  move 
that  cannot  fail  to  win  general  ap- 
proval. Aided  by  Miss  Rose  Trainor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Trainor  of  105  Woodland  Street,  a 
number  of  persons  are  attending  in 
Boston  a  state  normal  school  of 
tling  for  the  Mind  with,  an  eye 
to  the  future  welfare  of  soldier  boys 
who  lose  their  sight  in  battles  "over 
there." 

A  reporter  for  The  Post  interviewed 
Miss  Trainor  at  the  home  of  her  par- 
today,  on  the  steps   being  taken 

.  to   care  for  our   blinded   soldi,  i  li. 

1  a. is  at  once  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  way  Miss  Trainor  expressed  her- 
self in  this  respect.  She  is  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  subject,  but 
she  explained:  "There  is  nothing 
especially  noteworthy  in  that  been  use 
it  \s  my  line  of  endeavor.  1  am  a 
l«H«  la  it  md  Kindred  sub- 
jects." 


Throughout  the  state  there  is  hard- 
ly a  better  known  blind  person  than 
Miss  Trainor.  She!  was  not  born 
sightless,  and  is  therefore  ab'e  to  talk 
and  lecture  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
person  blessed  with  sight  as  well  as 
from  that  of  one  who  is  sightless. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  North  Adams 
State  Normal  School  and  also  attend-! 
ed    Clark   University.      Recently    she 
was  appointed  lecturer  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  for  a  year  has  been  a  worker  for; 
the    conservation   of    eyesight   underj 
the  commission.    Her  duties  in  those; 
capacities  call  for  her     touring     th^ 
state  and  giving  lectures  before  em- 
ployes  in   industrial   plants,   employ- 
ers,  teachers,   schools,    colleges,   uni 
versifies,  etc. 

'* — * 

Blind   Girl   Who 
Will   Help   Training 
Of    Blind    Soldiers 


MISS   ROSE^TR^J fjHlflmr-n  -j 


Much  War  Blindness 

Never  before  has  warfare  caused  s^ 
many  cases  of  blindness  and  prepar- 
ng  to  re-educate  blinded  soldiers  be 
;omes  a  gruesome  necessity. 

It  is  reported  that  no  less  than  1 
soldiers  have  been  invalided  to  thi 
country  with  their  sight  destroyed  b 
the  "kultured"  Hun. 

Miss  Trainor  was  a  teacher  in  th 
Normal  School  of  Teaching  for  th 
blind  in  Boston.  A  course  of  stud; 
was  worked  out  for  the  classes,  in 
eluding  a  series  of  lectures  and  prac 
tical  lessons  in  reading  and  teachin 
of  Braille,  the  typography  of  th 
blind.  It  is  a  five-weeks'  course  an! 
individual  teaching  is  urged  as  grou 
work  with  blind  pupils  is  not  practi 
cal. 

There  are  over  4000  blind  person 
in    this    state,    and    it    is    planned    t 


have  these  teachers  work  amonj 
them  that  they  may  extend  thei, 
work  to  include  blinded  soldiers 
Students  in  this  school  are  volunteer] 
and  there  is  still  a  chance  for  others 
to  take  up  the  well  thought-out  anrj 
earnest  work. 

This  work  of  training  teachers  fo 
the  wonderful  work  comes  under  th 
auspices  of  the  Special  Aid  Society 
for  American  Preparedness,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Boston.  Some 
of  the  most  influential  men  and  wo-| 
men  of  the  country  are  working  for1, 
its  efficiency  personally  and  untir-l 
ingly.  Miss  Trainor  is  one  of  thej 
leading  spirits  in  the  undertaking. 

In  her  course  of  lectures  Miss 
Trainor  urges  the  immediate  report-  j 
ing  to  the  Massachusetts  commission  | 
for  the  blind  of  all  eye  cases,  regard- 1 
less  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Of-) 
ten  a  post  haste  report  on  eye  cases 
brings  about  the  saving  of  the  sight 
of  a  person,  says  Miss  Trainor,  who 
has  devoted  her  life  to  educational 
work  for  the  blind.  She  urges  own- 
ers of  industrial  plants  to  take  every 
means  to  prevent  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  especially  those  that  might  af- 
fect the  sight.  On  the  other  hand 
she  pleads  with  the  employes  of  the 
factories  to  be  careful  of  their  eyes 
and  bodies  in  general  as  they  work. 

Particular  Stress 

Because  -6f  the  present  great  need 
of  maximum   output  of  materials  in  | 
fac^qries     throughout    the       country, 
Miss  Trainor  lays  particular  stress  on  1 
the  precautions  that  should  be  taken  ! 
by  employer  and  employe  to  prevent 
accidents  that  bring  about    short  pro- 
duction, to  say  nothing  of  injuries  to 
the  workers.     There  are  upwards  of 
300,000     cases  reported  to  the  Indus- 
trial  Accident  Board  of  this  state  an- 
nually, resulting  in  great  losses  as  far 
as    efficiency    in    output",    etc.      Miss  i 
Trainor  urges  preventative  measures  i 
to  bring  about  the  reducing  ^jf  these 
accidents  to  a  minimum.     No^*Hl8&i(aJ 
opportune  time  to  move  in  this  mat- 
ter, she  insists. 

Education  of  the  blind  in  public 
schools  with  pupils  who  have  then 
sight,  as  is  being  done  in  New  York 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  is  favored  by 
Miss  Trainor.  With  the  aid  of  spe4 
cial  helpers  in  these  schools  won-; 
derful  work  has  been  accomplished,; 
she  claims.  This  schooling  plan! 
brings  together  the  blind  and  seeing, 
says  Miss  Trainor,  and  makes  for  a 
better  understanding  between  them 
when  they  branch  out  into  business 
life. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the1 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the' 
Blind  and  the  Special  Aid  Blind  Re- 
lief Corps  the  commission  has  a  list 
showing  the  residence  of  every  blind 
person  in  the  state.  These  bodies! 
combine  for  the  welfare  of  the  blindi 
and  have  accomplished  a  world  ofi 
good  already.  The  state  is  divided! 
into  five  sections  that  the  various, 
cases  may  better  be  cared  for.  Sev- 
eral blind  persons  are  attending  col- 
lege classes,  seeking  degrees  and  they 
are  being  aided  by  Miss  Trainor  and 
teachers  in  the  Normal  School  of 
Teaching  for  the  Blind. 

Urged  to  Be  Fair 
No  little  time  is  being  spent  by 
workers  for  the  blind  to  prepare 
manufacturers  and  other  employers 
of  help  for  placing  soldiers  blinded 
in  the  wu-,  and  others  as  well,  after 


they  are  re-educated.  They  are  urged 
to  be  fair  toward  the  blind  in  hiring 
help,  especially  when  the  person 
seeking  work  is  healthy  otherwise. 
The  dictaphone  has  made  it  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  secure  work  as 
typists  and  they  are  doing  the  work 
in  fine  style.  * 

Miss  Trainor  insists  that  the  old 
idea  of  a  blind  man  having  to  pose 
as  a  street  mendicant  has  been  shat- 
tered pretty  generally,  and  in  its 
stead  a  self-reliant,  capable  man,  ea- 
ger for  a  chance  for  useful  occupa- 
tion to  prove  his  efficiency  and  not 
his  incapacity  ''as  come. 

"Blindness  does  not  necessarily 
mean  incapacity,':  said  Miss  Trainor. 
".Blind  persons  seek  only  equality  of 
opportunity,   fairness  of   competition 

tnd  above  all  the  right  to  be  consid- 
red  normal  unless  they  prove  other- 
wise individually.  Blind  persons 
seek  a  chance  to  help  themselves,  not 
sympathy." 


.rhil&.cl&Lj'v.vi.c^ .     *  su. .  ~Ll^cL(y< 
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NO-TASK  TOO  HUMBLE 
^OR  WOMEN  AT  FRONT 


Miss    Miriam    Clarke    Kane, 

Just  Back  From  France, 

Tells  of  Heroines 
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Miss  Kane  talked   to  a   large  .audience 
uiien    at    the    Independence    Square 
Auxiliary    of    the    American    Red    Cross, 
608   Chestnut    street,   this   afternoon. 

ih     English     and     American     girls 
done  and  are  doing  splendid  work," 
she    declared.      "No    task    is    too    humble 
[or     them     to     attempt.       There     was     a 
thy    Knglish    girl    who    trained    as   a 
eook  and  offered  her  services.      Without 
flinching  she   lived    in   the   fjfth    floor   at- 
tic  where  she   was   exposed    to   air   raids, 
and   cooked   in   a   dark   basement    kitchen. 
She    rose    at     unearthly    hours     to     build 
Own   fires  and   prepare   food    for  the 
soldiers. 

"There  were  five  sisters,  daughters 
of  an  Kngftlish  general,  who  served 
their  country  in  every  way  possible.  One 
was  a  masseuse  in  a  hospital;  another 
a  nurse  ;  another  a  maid  in  a  conval- 
'  hospital;  the  fourth  a  munitions 
worker  and  the  fifth,  with  her  mother, 
ran  a  small  hospital  at  home  for  the  re- 
t tuned  wounded  'soldi 

"This  is  not  a  distinctive  family.  I» 
Is  representative  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the   Knglish  women." 


Clad  in  the  pink  dress,  white  apron 
and  cap  which  makes  up  the  costume  of 
the  Lighthouse  nurses.  Miss  Kane  made 
an  attractive  picture  as  she  told  of  her 
experiences'  in  the-  hosptals.  The  Light- 
house, she  explained,  is  a  Hospital  and 
school  for  the  educated  men  who  have 
been^JaJindedlriJiii^e^  There  are  now 
27,00^  LflfflHWr  soldiers'  in  France  and 
of  these  only  thirty  are  known  to  be 
self-supporting,  she  said. 

Miss  Kane  displayed .  a  wonderful 
array  of  French,  English,  Canadian, 
Russian  and  Italian  war  posters,  many 
of  them  by  leading  artists.  They  were 
the  appeals  of  the  various  governments 
for  people  to  buy  war  bonds  ;  for  men  to 
enlist  in  the  army  ;  women  in  the  muni- 
tions plants  ;  and  for  aid  in  Belgian  re- 
lief. J 
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AIDING  Bt^B-SOLIU£RS^ 

Returned    Nurse    Tells    of    Work    in 
Paris   Hospital, 
sting     description     of     the 
ing  done  iu  thp^SJrench  hospitals 


soldiers  was  given  at  the  Inde- 
£quare  Eed  Cross  headquar- 
608  Chestnut  street,  yesterday 
afternoon,  by  Miss  Miriam  Clark  Kane, 
who  has  just  returned  from  18  months' 
hospital  service  ih  France.  Miss  Kaue 
visited  England  in  1016,  and  while  there 
one  of  her  friends  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  to  France  as  a  volunteer  nurse. 
Miss  Kane  offered  to  accompany  her, 
and  although  without  any  professional 
training,  was  put  to  work  at  once  in  a 
hospital  and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Light  House  Hospital  in  Paris, 
where  2600  blind  soldiers  are  cared  for 
and  trained  in  various  ways  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

Miss  Kane,  attired  in  a  plain  pink  and 
white  uniform-,  which  she  wore  in 
France,  exhibited  a  large  array  of  pos- 
ters which  are  familiar  to  the  people  of 
iiufilaud,  France!  |iaiy»«ud  Kussia,  aud 
a  number  of  the  Dutch  and  French  car- 
toous  which  have  been  used  for  the  war 
loans,  food  saving  campaigns,  etc.  A 
copy  of  the  proclamation  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Edith  Cave!!  was  also  exhibited. 
Miss  Kane  told  pathetic  stories  of  the 
blind  soldiers  who  are  now  in  the  hos- 
pital under  the  care  of  American  women. 
She  described  the  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair of  these  men,  when  they  gradually 
realized  that  they  were  blind  forever, 
and  uo  longer  able  to  provide  for  those 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  "I  believe." 
said  the  speaker,  "that  there  is  a  time 
when  each  of  these  blinded  soldiers, 
realizing  gradually  the  hopeless  darkness 
of  his  existence,  wishes  to  lake  his  life. 
They  h»ve  no  means  of  doing  so.  how- 
ever, because  of  the  excessive  work  c|f 
the  nufses,  and  so  they  linger  in  their 
miser*  until  they  begin  to  see  that 
there  Id nst  be  something  which  they  cSd 
do    ui  occupy    their    time    and    earu/a 

livelihood." 

'^Ljp  Kane  discussed  the  work  at  the 
"Lirfit  House."  which  was  institute]  to 
trail   the   educated    soldiers   to   do   *mie- 


or   their    support.     The   ordinary] 

soldier   had   already   been    provided 

.  but  until  the  "Light  Housaf  was 
oujened  thete  had  been  no  effort  made  to 
give  the  educated  blind  man  an  os<f> 
tunitr  to  earn  his  living.  / 

Various  kinds'  of  manual  wojp  were 
introduced  for  the  blind  soldiers*arly  in 
the  war,  but  the  "Light  Houlse"  saw 
that  the  educated  man  could  loontmue 
working  with  his  intellect  aijd  intro- 
duced not  onlv  reading  and  waiting  by 
the  Braille  system,  which  requires  a 
long  time  for  grown  people  to  Wquire, 
but  the  touch  system  of  typewriting. 
piano  and  organ  playing,  literary  compo- 
sition and  even  philosophical  studies. 
Some  of  the  blind  soldiers,  Miss  Kane 
[said,  *ad  become  proficient  telephone 
operators,   chairmakers,   etc. 

The  speaker  said  there  would  not  bej 
so  many  blind  among  our  wounded  sol- 
diers as  there  had  been  among  the 
French  and  English  because  of  the  pre- 
cautious which  were  being  taken  against 
the  loss  of  sight  on  the  field.  The  alert 
ness  now  exercised  on  the  battlefield,  es 
pecially  among  the  Americans,  pre 
eluded  any  great  danger  of  blindness  un 
less  when  the  men  are  shot  directly  iJ 
the  eyes. 

Miss  Kane  intends  to  return  to  Franpe 
shortly  with  a  group  of  young  Am/ri 
ean  women,  who  will  be  employe*  to 
work  amonz  the  blind  soldiers. 


K liLUtA-dg.ckki^u,  T^,,  Liect^^-r-. 


Miss  Kane  passed  a  year  and  a.  Half  serv- 
ing humanity  abroad  and  enduring  hard- 
ships enough  to  Intimidate  any  one  not  in- 
tent on  doing  her  part  in  the  world  war, 
heart  and  soul.  Part  of  that  time  she  served 
in  a  hospital  in  France,  and  after  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  as  an  office 
building  she  went  to  the  Lighthouse,  in  Paris, 
where  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  are 
being  trained  to. start  life  anew. 

At  the  hospital  this  gently  reared  young 
woman,  daughter  of  Edward  V.  Kane,  banker 
and  prominent  resident  of  Germantown— 
this  young  girl  with  an  assured  position  in 
society,  who  looks -as  if  she  had  never  done 
a  menial  task  in  her  life,  who  danced  her 
way  through  a  debutante  season  and  the 
winter  succeding— washed  windows,  scrubbed 
table  tops,  made  tinware  resplendent  and. 
otherwise  acted  as  maid  of.  all  work  and 
scrubw'oman  combined. 
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'Women  abroad  take 

gallant  part  in  war,  says 
miss  mm  am  clark  kanej] 

Germantown   Girl   Tells   Red  I 
Cross  of  Splendid  Serv- 
ice Performed 


Cros 


{irpHH  w^fnen  abroad  take  the  War  so 
-*-  mi||h  more  seriously  than  do  the 
women  of  America,"  said  Miss  Miriam  Clark 
Kane  yesterday  afternoon  when  she  appeared 
before  members  and  friends  of  the  Independ- 
ence Square  Auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  pinl-J  and  white  uniform  in  which  she 
served  as  a  nurse  abroad.  "All  the  women  of 
England  work  in  some  really  worth-while 
way.  It  is  not  a  hysteria  and  not  a  sudden 
craze ;  they  have  been  working  since  the 
war  began  and  are  planning  to  continue  with 
their  work  until  the  war  ends,  be  it  one  year 
from  now  or  twenty. 

"Splendid  women  of  high  degree  work  in 
the  munition  plants  attired  in  overalls  and 
doing  really  hard  labor.  One  well-bred,  well- 
born girl  whom  I  know  volunteered  as  a 
cook  and  toiled  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  8  o'clock  at  nighti  and  the  place  in 
which  she  cooked  was  a  tiny  basement 
kitchen,  lighted  entirely  by  artificial  light, 
with  a' 12  by  18  inch  window  as  the  only 
means  of  ventilation.  After  her  work  was 
over  she  slept  in  a  tiny  attic  room  in  which 
she  was  in  constant  danger  from  air  raids." 


By  Public  Ledger  Staff  Photographer 

MISS  MIRIAM  CLARK  KANE 

• 

She     related    her    experiences     on    the 

western  front  yesterday  to  the  members 

of    Independence    Square    Auxiliary    of 

the  Red  Cross 

"Our  experiences  with'  the  patients  were 
funny  and  varied,"  said  Miss  Kane,  who  is 
tall  and  slender,  with  fair  brown  hair  and 
clear,  childlike  blue  eyes.  "Most  of  them 
were  so  tragic,  so  sad,  so  broken  that  one's 
heart  went  out  to. them  at  once.  When  you 
consider  that  these  men  have  not  seen  their 
families  since  September,  1914,  when  they 
mobilized,  that  most  of  them  don't  even 
know  where  their'  families  ,  are  or  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead,  you  can 
appreciate  their  sadness  and  tragic  mien. 
And  to  add  to  the  sorrow,  it  will  be  months 
after  the  wajf  ends  before  these  families  can 
be  .reunited.     Most   of   the   Alsatian    men    are 


fighting  under  assumed  names,  which  adds 
to  the  difficulty,  because  the  Alsatians  are 
hated  so  desperately  that  they  would  be  shot 
at  once  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

"The  most  peculiar  patients  we  bad  were 
the  natives  of  the  east  side  of  Africa.  They 
are  abnormally  large,  with  the  biggest, 
whitest  teeth  and  huge  rolling  eyes  that 
seem  all  wnite  eyeballs.  They  have  their 
faces  tattooed  or  slashed  in  stripes  to  resem- 
ble the  setting  sun  'and  they  pray  every' 
two  hours.  The  patient  would  skip  out  of 
bed,  clad  sometimes  merely  in  bandages; 
spread  a  white  cloth  by  the  bedside,  kneel 
and  pour  sand  through  his  fingers  upon  the,- 
cloth,  after  which  he  would  utter  some  in-* 
cantation  while  fondling  a  little  mud  ball. 
Then  the  paraphernalia  would  be  bundled 
up  and  the  patient  would  get  back  into  bed, 
taking  his  treasures  with  him,  only  to  re- 
peat the  whole  performance  two  hours  later. 
These  Africans  had  a  great  objection  to 
bandages  and  one  particularly  violent  pa- 
tient had  to  be  rebandaged  seven  times  in 
a  single  night." 

The  nurses  work  two  months  on  day  duty 
from  7  a,jii.  until  7  p.  m.,  and  then  one- 
month  of  night  duty,  from  8  p.  m.  until  8 
a.   m. 

'•While  hospital  work  is  saddening,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Kane,'  "wprk  in  the  JLighthouse 
is  especially  so,  because  the  men',  2700  of 
whom  have  become  blincLhajj£_bj^  to  give 
up  so  much  of-^liui  AlllUlWBffTmanorrnal  de- 
sire. Although  but  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  they  must  not  think  of  vnarriage,  since 
the  French  pension  is  so  small  it  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  provide  for  blind  men,  and  al- 
though some  of  them  have  been  trying  to 
learn  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  last  three 
years,  they  can  earn  but  a  mere  pittance." 

Miss*Kane  said  most  of  the  men  had  be- 
come blind  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  be- 
fore the  shrapnel  helmets  were  adopted.  Be- 
tween these*  helmets  and  the  advanced  meth- 
'ods  of  treatment  now  in  vogue,  Miss  Kane* 
said,  it  is  expected  abroad  that  the  Ameri- 
can blind  will  be  few  indeed. 

Following  the  address  Miss  Kane  exhibited 
her  collection  of  posters,  a  favorite  means 
of  announcement  abroad,  after  which  Mrs. 
Ceorge  Horace  Lorimer,  chairman  of  the 
auxiluun»)'  hiUd.  an  informal  reception  for  the 
spejllver. 
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irden    Fete    for   By^jjl^goldlers. 

^Special  Despatch  to  The  Scn. 
Inwicii.   Conn..    June    17. — A   gar- 
deij  fete  and  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
biind  soldiers  of  the  Allies  will  be  held 
to-morrow     afternoon     from     3     until     7 
o'clock  in  the   gardens  of  Mrs.   John   D. 
Chapman   at   Round   Island,  here.    Those 
arranging    the    fete    are    Mrs.    Frank    B. 
Bt,   chairman  ;   Mrs.   John   D.  Chap- 
man and  Mr.'-.  Eugene  M.  Moore.     Many 
prominent  society  women  will  preside  at 
booths.     Children's  amusements  wi! 
>e   a   feature. 


irshing  Praises  Nurse 
>linded  in  Air  Raid 

liss  Beatrice  MacDonald,  a  Presby- 
terian Hospital  nurse  who  was  blinded 
while  looking  after  her  charges  during 
an  air  raid  in  France,  has  received  the 
British  military  medal  and  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  General  Persuing, 
according  to  "Dooins,"  a  paper  pub- 
1  lished  by  United  States  Reserve  Base 
Hospital  No.  2.  General  Pershing's 
letter  in  part  follows: 

"1.  You  were  commended  by  the 
military  secretary  to  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  British  army  for  the 
award  of  the  military  medal  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"  'When  on  duty  as  operating  sister 
at  No.  61  Casualty  Clearing  Station  on 
the  night  of  August  17,  1917,  was 
wounded  by  an  exploding  bomb 
dropped  by  an  enemy  aircraft.  A  frag- 
ment entered  the  right  cheek  and,  pene- 
trating the  orbit,  passed  into  the  right 
eye,  causing  instant  blindness. 

"  'At  the  time  of  the  raid,  before 
being  wounded,  she  displayed  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  and  continued  at  her 
duty  in  the  operating  theatre  until  she 
was  wounded.' 

"2.  The  commander  in  chief  desires 
to  say  that  he  appreciates  the  excep- 
tional conduct  shown  by  you  on  this 
occasion.  Such  gallantry  on  the  part; 
of  one  of  our  own  splendid  women 
an  inspiration  to  us  all." 


FRENCH  ARTIST  GETS 
YALE  PRIZE  AWARD 


New  Haven,  June  19. — Award  of 
the  Henry  E.  Howland  Memorial 
Prize  to  Jean  Julien  Lemordant,  the 
French  artist,  was  made  at  Yale 
Commencement  today.  This  prize  is 
given  for  achievement  in  literature, 
line  arts,  or  the  science  of  govern- 
i  ment. 

M,  Lemordant  has  been  a  painter 
of  Breton  landscapes  and  life. 
Wounded  in  battle  in  1914,  made 
prisoner  and  repatriated,  he  is  now 
Incurably  blind. 
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Morgan  Memorial  Plans  to 

Take  Up  This  Useful 

Line  of  Work 


INDUSTRIAL  AID 

FOR  THE  MAIMED 


Victims  to  Be  Taught  Trade 
and  Thus  Made  Self- 
Supporting 

The  directors  of  the  Morgan  Me 
morial  yesterday  voted  to  readjust 
its  varied  industries  in  the  South 
End  and  at  South  Athol  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  at  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

The  chief  aim  in  view  will  be  the 
training  for  self-supporting  industry 
of   returning   wounded    soldiers. 

Machinery  and  equipment  suitable 
for  operation  by  soldiers  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  arms  or  legs  will  be 
the  principal  object,  according  to 
present  plans.  Opportunity  will  also 
be  provided  for  otherwise  partly  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

The  training  of  the  blind  will  be 
left  to  other  organizations- specializ- 
ing in  that  kind  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  admittedly  better  fitted 
for  this  work. 

The  directors  named  a  committee 
to  determine  what  steps  are  the  best 
to  take.  This  committee  consists  of 
Dr.  Thomas  "Van  Ness  and  Dr.  F.  H. 
Slack.  Co-operation  with  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Vocational  Training 
is  a  part  of  the  program.  The  com- 
mission plans  the  establishment  of| 
hospitals  similar  to  the  Elks  hos- 
pital on  Parker  Hill,  where  the  sol-! 
diers  will  be  brought  back  to  health.; 
Following  their  convalescent  period1 
the  Morgan  Memorial  purposes  to 
handle  as  many  cases  as  possibfe* 
giving    them    a    practical    vocational! 


training  along  any  line  for  which 
they  are  fitted.  The  institution  is 
already  training  men  in  many  ways, 
in  shoe  repairing,  carpentering,  rug 
weaving,  printing,  clothing  repair- 
ing, pressing,  elevator  and  autonio 
bile  operation  and  various  kinds  of 
machinery  operation. 

Three  returned  wounded  soldiers 
have  already  been  given  training 
courses  at  the  institution  with  much 
success.  One  of  these  has  regained 
his  strength  and  been  recalled  into 
active  military  service. 

During  the  time  the  men  are 
learning  trades  they  will  be  paid, 
and  after  they  have  become  efficient 
the  Morgan  Memorial  will  use  its 
resources  to  find  places  for  them  in 
competitive  ind-ustry^^ m mimmm«mm 


FESTA  AUCTION 
TO  HELP  P 


Raymond  Hitchcock  to  Take  Up 

Hammer — Library  Terrace  Is 

Italian  Beauty  Spot. 

To-day's  feature  of  the  Italian 
Festa  on  the  Public  Library  terrace) 
will  be  an  auction  conducted  from  5,' 
to  6  o'clock  by  Raymond  Hitchcock. 
The  event  will  continue  until  late  to- 
night. 

Count  Macchi  di  Cellere,  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  la  patron  of  the  event, 
the  entire  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Italian  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Permanent  Blind  Belief  War 
Fund. 

A  typical  Italian  street  has  been 
reproduced  on  the  esplanade  of  the. 
library,  with  society  girls  as  vendors 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  laces.  An  Italian 
inn  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  O.  Trito-ni, 
wife  of  the  Italian  Consul;  Mrs.  Wal-, 
ter  Littlefield,  Mrs.  Joseph  di  Gorgia, 
Mrs.  L.  Perei<e,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cuccio. 
Mr?.  C.  Anastassi,  Miss  di  Vicchi  and 
Miss  A.  Toting.  Miss  Margaret  Creigh 
Is  in  charge  of  a  Sicilian  cart  loaded 
with  vegetables  and  drawn  by  a  don- 
key. The  produce  has  been  sent  from 
the  estates  of  prominent  New  York- 
ers.    A  gondola,  from  which  cigarettes 


and  tobacco  are  sold,   is  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Burner. 

Mrs.  Jasper  Bayne  presides  over  a 
novelty  booth,  Miss  Beatrice  Wood- 
ruff is  in  charge  of  the  miniature 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  built  around  one 
of  the  fountains;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Birchfield 
has  an  Italian  cantina  from  which  she 
dispenses  Italian  wines  and  cham- 
pagne, Miss  Elyse  Robert  and  six 
other  girls  have  charge  of  the  sale 
of  candies. 


Ne^    ^c-v^,    U.  lf>  iKwi^S- 
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ITALIAN  FSSTA  GETS  $1  3,000. 

Montv     Goes     for    the      'fcnefit     of 
iers. 
m  the  Italian  Festa, 
lian  Country  Fair  on 
the   Public   Library   on 
and  Friday  for  the  benefit  of 
,  blinded  Italian   soldiers   and   sailors   un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
i  Relief  Fund,  and  $18,000  was  raised  for 
the  work.     The  most  generous  gift  was 
received    through    the    cigar    booth,    of 
which    Mrs.  .C.    W.    Burner   was    Chair- 
man,   Jesse   Llvermore   donating   $3,500. 
The  winn   booth,    in   charge   of   Mrs.   C. 
H.  Birchfield,  was  BBC01 

The  Italian  Inn.  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Walter  I^lttlefield,  was  one  of 
the  "most  popular  booths,  and  there  was 
.1  run  on  Italian  ices  and  cakes 
Hicillan  donkey  cart  loaded  with  vege- 
tables was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  the  Festa,  with  Miss  Inez 
Orelg  in  charge.  Edgar  L.  Perara  was 
Chairman  of  the  Festa,  assisted  by  MISS 
Helen  Fulton. 
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CONCERT  NETTED  $204. 


Given    Under    Auspices    of    Musicians' 
Union  for  War  Work. 

L.  M.  Churbuck,  the  artist,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  thai, 
arranged  the  recent  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund,  reports  that,  the  concert 
netted  $204.38.  It  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Musicians'  Union 
of  this  city  and  the  musicians  volun- 
teered their  service's 


Sfiruyiq^i&Ul-.  MsiSS.,  l^w.blwc.avv'- 
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BOSTON     LETTERS    AND     ART 


Correspondence  of  The  Republican 
BOSTON,  Tuesday,  July  2 

Work  for  the  Bliud 
The  mental  reconstructffcnwom  which 
the  Massachusetts  general  hospitaJ 
had  entered  even  before  the  war  is 
likely  to  have  a  wider  field  now,  not 
only  here,  of  course,  but  throughout 
the  country,  physical  reconstruction 
lis  also  enlisting,  a  large  army  of  spe- 
cialists. The  blind  relief  corps  of  the 
special  aid  society  held  the  last  of  its 
afternoon  meetings  before  vacation  a 
fev  days  ago.  Its  work  is  intended 
to  supplement  eventually  what  is 
done  by  the  government  for  soldiers 
blinded  in' "battle,  by  having  ready  a 
group  of  workers  not  only  trained  in 
the  psychology  of  the  blind,  but  ready 
to  help  them  practically  through  the 
use  of'  braille  and  other  instrumen- 
talities for  instructing  or  alleviating 
the  isolation  of  the  biind.  Its  mem- 
bers are  graduates  of  the  classes  car- 
ried on  by  Miss  Rose  Trainor  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  many  of  them 
have  thrown  all  their  energies  into 
the  work.  Miss  Trainor  is  not  only 
a  blind  graduate  of  Perkins  institute, 
but  of  a  state  normal  school.  At 
present  we  have  few  soldiers  blinded 
in  battle  in  this  country.  There  are 
five  blind  soldiers  in  the  new  home 
established  in  Baltimore,  not  injured, 
however,  in  battle.  But  the  work  of 
the  special  aid  classes  has  been  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  adult  blind 
in  Greater  Boston,  many  of  whom 
have  had  help  from  members  of  the 
classes  that  has  placed  them  in  niches 
they  can  fill  in  spite  of  their  in- 
firmity. 

Young  women,  for  example,  have 
studied  typewriting,  in  order  to  teach 
it  tc  the  blind,  and  more  than  one 
blind  girl  has  recently  been  placed 
i:.  an  office  where  by  the  use  of  a 
dictagraph  she  can  fill  a  secretary's 
position.  Much  of  this  work  for  the 
blind  has  been  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  agents  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  or 
under  their  direction.  The  shops' and 
industries  under  the  commission  have 
been  visited  and  the  work  intelli- 
gently studied  by  members  of  Miss 
classes.  They  have  heard 
addresses  by  experts  on  the  blind,  like 
Mr     Allen,     supei en        oj      the 

institute.    Mr   Hay.-:,    the 
t:-al  superintendent  of  the   Massachu- 
setts  commission    for   the    blind,    and 
others,  some  of  them  blind  themselves, 
who    have    reached    positions    of    re- 
sponsibility.     Francis     lereardi     Ul 
upon   everyone   the   duty   of   reporting 
to  the  state  commission  every  case  of 
blindness  not  previously  reported.  In 
spite   of   all    efforts   to   register   th 
there  are  many  cases  in   the  state 
blindness    concealed    rather    from    ig- 
norance   than    by    intention.      Th 
are  many  persons  who  might  be  he 
but    are    not    reached    early    enou 
Their  blindness  cannot  be  cured,   bin 

might  receive  a  training  for  U 
fulness. 


The  interest  of  the  young  women  of 
the  blind  relief  corps  is  too  earnest 
to  be  called  a  passing:  impulse  or  fad 
on  the  part  of  speiety  k>>"1s.  They 
have  gone  earnestly  at  the  work  oi" 
training,  and  some  have  engaged  to 
go  to  Washington  or  Baltimore  r^f 
the  call  comes  to  help  bunded  sol- 
diers. Others  are  ready  to  go  abroad 
for  the  same  work,  but  they  find 
themselves  under  the  age  permitted 
by  the  government,  or  they  have 
relatives  in  the  service,  and  hence 
by  Gen  Pershing's  ruling  cannot  go. 


WARTIME  NEED  FOR  GIRLS 


Miss  Margaret  Slattery  Suggests 
Work  for  Those  Who  Can't  Go  to 
France  at  Northfield  Conference 
From  Our  Special  Reporter 
EAST  NORTHFIELD,  Tues.,  July  2 
Miss  Margaret  Slattery,  authoress 
and  public  servant  in  many  activities, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  morning  plat- 
form meeting.  Finding  thajt  the  large 
majority  of  the  girls  in  her  audience 
are  under  25  years  of  age  and  there- 
fore ineligible  for  work  in  France,  the 
speaker  proceeded  to  point  out  many 
lines  of  work  in  which  they  not  only 
can  but  must  engage  during  the  sum 
mer  and  the  following  months.  How 
insistent  is  the  call  for  expert  workers 
was  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  a 
certain  business  man  who  told  her 
thjft  he  had  a  $20,000  position  for-  a 
dnman  competent  to  do  the  work 
called  for.  The  war  had  taken  every 
expert  man  and  he  had  rejected  180 
women  applicants  for  the  position 
With  such  an  Insistent  call  for  service 
no  girl  in  attendance  at  the  conference 
should  go  back  to  her  home  unwilling 
to  work. 

There  are  many  things  girls  can  do, 
Miss  Slattery  declared.  They  can 
learn  the  Braille  system  and  be  ready 
to  teach  the  soldiers  who  will  return 
from  war  blind,  as  well  as  to  replace 
such  teachers  as  have  left  our  blind 
institutions  at  the  call  of  France.  Girls 
can  learn  manual  training  and  &rrnii» 
it  to  soldiers  whose  whole  economic 
status  will  depend  on  just  such  as- 
sistance. They  can  do  office  work  and 
for  this  they  should  accept  the  stated 
wage  and  not  disturb  the  economic 
status  of  girls  who  regularly  work  in 
this  field.  Above  all  they  can  carry 
away  from  the  conference  practical 
ideas  to  be  worked  out  in  the  church 
life  of  their  own  communities.  Their 
patriotism  alone  should  lead  them  to 
do  this,  for  democracy  cannot  live 
without  religion.  It  is  as  possible  to 
day  for  a  girl  possessed  of  large  means 
to  go  back  to  selfish  aims  and  pleas- 
ures as  it  was  in  Christ's  day  for  the 
rich  young  ruler  to  go  back  to  his 
possessions.  But  any  girl  possessed 
of  large  or  of  small  means  who  could 
do  this  after  the  experiences  of 
the  past  week  would  be  considered 
recreant  both  in  patriotism  and  in 
Christian  love. 

The  tennis  tournament  was  won  to- 
day by  Miss  Margaret  Cook  of  Rose- 
mary school,  playing  against  Miss 
Pauline  Fenno  of  the  Boston  delega- 
tion. .'  . 

The  closing  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  a  most  impressive  com- 
munion service  in  Sage  chapel,  con- 
ducted, by  Dr  Holden. 
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BLIND  SOLDIER  WORKERS. 

French  and  British  Usfe  Them  in 
Electrical  Tasks,  Teacning  by  Sys- 
tem of  American. 


Blinded  soldiers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  being  taught  to 
earn  their  livings  doing  electrical 
construction,  following  the  system 
originated  by  an  American,  Dr. 
Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  who  recently 
returned  to  New  York  after  spend- 
ing theree  months  in  England  and  in 
France  introducing  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  blind  are 
taught  to  insulate  coils  for  motprs 
and  dynamos  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  assembling.  Dri  Wheeler 
founded  a  blind  workroom  for 
this  work  about  a  year  ago  in  Am- 
pere, N.  J.,  where  he  is  president  of 
a  large  concern  manufacturing  elec- 
trical machinery. 

When  it  became  known  that  the 
blind  were  able  tc  do  the  work  and 
to  earn  good  livings  in  competition 
with  "sighted  workers,"  the  French 
government  invited  Dr.  Wheeler  to 
come  to '  France  and  teach  the 
blinded        soldiers.  Subsequently, 

through  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the 
British-  authorities  invited  Dr. 
Wheeler  to  come  to  England. 

In  France  two  large  electrical 
workrooms  have  been  started  for 
the  blinded  soldiers.  The  French 
branch  of  a  large  American  elec- 
trical manufacturing  company  has 
founded  one  at  tfveir  works  in 
Neuilly-sur-Marne,  where  more  than 
500  will  be  installed.  Rene  Vallery- 
Radot,  president  of  the  Council  of 
the  Pasteur  institute,  vice-president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Blind  Soldiers  and  son-in-law  of  the 
great  Pasteur,  has  founded  the  other 
at  Versailles,  where  several  hundred  i 
soldiers  are  receiving  instruction. 

In  England,  the  British  Electrical 
and  Allied  Manufacturers'  associa-! 
Won  through  Hugo  Hirst,  president  of 
the  General  Electric  company,  Ltd.,i 
working  with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,1 
head  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  leader  in! 
the  movement  to  aid  the  blinded' 
soldiers,  has  agreed  to  foster  the 
movement  and  give  employment  to 
all  the  blind  who  may  be  fitted  for 
the  work. 

Sir  Arthur  is  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  introduction  of  this  new 
industry  for  the  blind.  "The  sincere 
gratitude  of  the  blind  community  of 
this  country,"  he  said  yesterday,  "is 
due  to  Dr.  Wheeler  for  his  public- 
spirited  and  generous  action  in'  mak- 
ing the  dangerous  journey  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  give  the 
benefit  of  his  practical  experience 
and  advice.  I  have  every  hope  that 
his  action  will  mean  congenial  and 
profitable  employment  to  hundreds, 
or  perhaps  thousands  of  blind." 

In  addition  to  the  soldier  bllftd, 
it  is  intended  to  teach  the  work  tp 


a  large  number  of  the  blind  wemeh 
of  the  united  kingdom,  for  whom 
there  is  now  practically  no  employ- 
ment. 
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Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  "  What  Men 
Live  By  "  and  Captain  Richard  Haigh's 
"  Life  in  a  Tank  "  are  being  put  into 
Braille  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 


The  Dickens  Fellowship  of  London  has 
raised  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
Dickens's  works  into  Braille  type  for  the 
blind,  and  in  co-operation  with  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  is  establishing  a  permanent  Charles 
Dickens  Home  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Blinded  in  the  War.  A  house  has  been 
obtained  at  St.  Leonard's  and  a  fund  of 
$750,000  is  to  be^raised  to  furnish,  equip, 
and  endow  the  home.  To  aid  in  this  pur- 
pose a  national  Dickens  pageant  is  to  be 
held  In  London  before  long,  for  which 
many  leading  authors  and  actors  have 
promised  their  support. 
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Blind  to  Teach  The  Blind. 

Milton— B»MMiagti8n  ~gmt~ rlaugnTer 
Eleanor,  of  Berwick  street,  have  gone 
to  Talledago,  Ala.,  where  they  will  be 


France.  Professor  Ham,  who  is  blind, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  U.  S. 
ftorernment  to  go  abroad  and  teach 
blind  soldiers.  He  is  well  known  here  as 
a  musician  and  frequently  visits  Eas- 
ton.  a.-  "•**"■" 
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PROMPT  AID  TO  ITALY. 

Italian, War  Relief  Fund  of  America 
Sends    Cash    and    Microscopes. 

The  New  York  Committee  of  the  Ital- 
ian War  Relief  Fund  of  America  is 
sending  forty-four  microscopes  to  TtBly, 
where  they  are  badly  needed  in  Italian 
military  hospitals.  These  were  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  but  many  more  are 
wanted.  They  are  all-important  in  mili- 
tary hospitals  for  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease, and  owners  of  instruments  which 
are  serving  a  less  valuable  purpose  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  Robert  Un- 
derwood Johnson.  President  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  347  Madison  Avenue,  Room 
2011. 

The  committee  is  asking  for  money 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  Italian 
soldiers  blinded  in  battle  and  for  the 
treatmeutfrtWWBWculous  orphans  of  sol- 
diers. A  cable  message  was  received 
yesterday  from  H.  Nelson  Gay,  the  com- 
mittee's representative  in  Rome,  asking 
for  contributions  at  once  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  thousands  of  Italians 
who  perished  in  winning  the  great  vic- 
tory on  the  Plave.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
committee  is  S.  Reading  Barton,  347 
Madison  Avenue. 


OCTOGENARIANS  TO  KNll. 


Civil  Wflir  Veterans  and  Blind  Knit- 
ters Also  Enter  Mall  Contest. 

Park  Commissioner  "William  H.  Grell 
has  granted  the  permit  for  the  public 
knitting  bee  at  the  Mall  in  Central  Park, 
It  was  announced  yesterday  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  Chairman  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League,  at  the  headquaters.  405  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Among  the  people  who 
have  already  registered  for  the  contest, 
which  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  Free  Wool 
Fund  of  the  committee,  are  a  number 
of  women  over  eighty,  civil  war  veter- 
ans, and  several  men  and  women  who 
are  entireliM&Uad.  All  will  enter  for 
both  speed  ana  sJcfcuracy  tests. 

Automobile  owners  have  been  asked 
to  give  dates  when  they  will  lend  their 
cars  to  those  contestants  who  have  no 
other  means  of  getting  to  the  contest. 
The  Navy  Club  at  509  Fifth  Avenue  will 
furnish  the  refreshments,  and  Mrs.  Will* 
am  H.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Alice  Foot* 
McDougal  will  run  a  canteen,  with 
special  prices  for  the  knitters  and  their 
riends.  The  days  of  the  contest  are 
fuly  30  and  31  and  Aug.  1. 
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GIRLS   SELLING  FLOWERS  AT  THE  ITALIAN  FESTA  GIVEN  ON  THE  TERRACE  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

SOLDIERSJgLJNgEjyN  BATTLE.        (Times  Photo  Service^ 
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STUHT  OF  U.EXUDRL  RIUIIUS. 
FRENCH  HEROOFBftTTLEFIELDS 

By  MRS?  R.  VALENTINE  WEBSTER, 

Honorary  Directress  of  the  A.  B.  F.  P. 
Superior  School  for 
Paris. 


As  we  walked  and  chatted — we  had 
just  started  out  on  a  shopping  expedi- 
tion from  our  knitting  school — he  sud- 
denly bent  his  head  toward  me  and 
brushed  my  shoulder  with  his  cheek. 
Then  he  stopped  and  said  severely: 

"Go  back  this  minute  and  get  your 
fur  cape!  Tou'll  catch  your  death  of 
cold  coming  out  in  such  weather  with- 
out it" 

He  added  with  a  whimsical  smile: 
"Besides,  how  am  I  going  to  warm  my 
hands  if  they  get  cold?" 

He  was  very  insistent,  and  to  hu- 
mor him  I  did  as  he  bade  me. 

When  I  returned,  he  was  pacing  up 
and  down  and  whistling  cheerily,  a  fine 
figure  in  his  military  uniform.  No  one 
not  aware  of  the  fact  would  have 
dreamed  that  he  was  sightless;  and, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  sleeves  of  his 
tunic  hung  limp  and  empty,  that  he 
had  no  arms. 

Alexandre  Nicolas — that  Is  his  name 
— is  one  of  the  many  wonderful  in-, 
stances  the  war  has  furnished,  and  of 
which  we  have  two  score  of  pitiable 
examples  here— of  the  incredible  phys- 
ical and  mental  torture  a  human  be- 
ing can  suffer  and  still  live,  and  not 
only  that  but  react  from  it  to  take  a 
new  interest  in  life,  even  though  ex- 
istence must  be  passed  in  eternal  night 
with  the  added  helplessness  that  comes 
with  the  loss  of  limbs. 

When  after  a  German  shell  had 
landed  in  a  trench  at  Bois  de  la  Raine,  j 
on  the  Somme  front,  on  March  11th 
last,  they  removed  the  heap  of  dead 
the  explosion  had  pilled  up,  they  found  | 
Nicolas  still  breathing  but  unconscious. 
His  eyes  had  been  burned  out,  his 
forearms  blown  off  and  his  face  and 
neck  were  covered  with  wounds.  From 
the  first  aid  station  he  was  rushed  to 
the  base  hospital  where,  the  necessary 
ablations  and  amputations  having  been 
made,  the  surgeons  and  nurses  fought 
for  him  with  death  until  aided  by  his 
vigorous  youth  and  constitution  they 
won  him  definitely  for  life.  But  what 
a  life! 

Nicolas  never  complained  for  him- 
self. 

"We  simply  had  to  g0  to  save  in- 
vaded France,"  he  said.  "We  expected 
to  die.  France  is  saved.  Nothing  else 
matters."  v. 


He  bore  his  burden  of  awful  pain 
cheerfully.  France  was  saved.  Noth- 
ing else  mattered — in  his  pure,  unaf- 
fected patriotism,  he  meant  just  that. 
If  anything  did  matter,  it  was  only  to 
his  unconsidered  self,  that  he  had  of- 
fered a  willing  sacrifice  upon  his  coun- 
try's altar. 

What  Worried  Him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  some- 
hing  that  worried  him  a  good  deal 
nore  than  his  own  plight.  When  he 
vas  called  from  his  job  as  a  burnisher 
o  go  in  his/'  regiment— the  41st  infan- 
cy— he  left  behind  him  in  Paris  his 
nother,  60  years  old,  whom  with  his 
>r other,  now  also  in  the  army,  he  had 
:upported.  What  was  to  become  of 
ter? 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said  apologetically, 
vhen  I,  knowing  his  little  life  history 
rom  the  military  records,  spoke  to  him 
>f  her.  "There's  my  poor  mother.  Tou 
;ee,  it  would  be  better  for  her  and  for 
ne  if  I  had  been  killed  outright,  for 
lelpless  as  I  am  I  shall  only  be  a  bur 
len  to  her.  How  she  is  going  to  man- 
ige  on  my  pension  of  1200  francs  a 
^ear  God  knows,  I  don't." 

"That's  what  I've  come  to  talk  to  you 
ibout,"  I  said.  I  told  him  a  lot  of 
hings  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
;o  know,  and  as  I  unfolded  our  plans 
o  him,  interest,  incredulity,  hope  and 
finally  positive  joy  were  depicted  on  his 
physiognomy  as  plainly  as  I  could  have 
read  his  emotion,  in  his  eyes  had  he 
still  possessed  them. 

"I  have  considered  myself  to  all  in- 
tents -and  purposes  a  dead  man,"  he 
said  finally.  "But  If  only  a  little  of 
what  you  tell  me  is  practicable,  you 
will  find  from  now  on  that  I'm  a  pretty 
lively  corpse." 

Alexandre  Nicolas  now  is  the  pro- 
tege of  the  Tavern  club  of  Boston, 
"adopted"  in  response  to  an  appeal  of 
the  American-British -French-Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  by 
all  the  members  of  the  club,  who  have 
undertaken  to  double  his  pension.  He 
is  now  at  the-  knitting  school  of  the 
fund  at  Neuilly,  where  with  the  aid 
of  mechanical  forearms  and  digits,  he 
Is  learning  to  work  a  machine  tha; 
makes  sweaters,  oaps,  socks,  etc^  Wh^ 
are  in  large  comimercial  demand.  His 
ambition  is  to  do  the  most  possible  for 


•himself  without  aid  of  any  kind.  He 
has  learned  to  open  and  shut  doors  and 
to  sweep,  and  is  now  trying  with  one 
of  his  arm  stumps  where  at  one  spot 
that  Is  quite  sensitive  he  can  feel 
slightly,  to  read  by  means  of  the  Braille 
system  of  raised  letters.  The  other 
day,  with  the  aid  of  his  arm  stumps 
he  was  seen  climbing  the  rail  of  the 
front  stoop. 

"Take  care,  Nicolas!"  called  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  who  was  passing. 

"Oh,  that's  all  .  right,"  came  the 
cheery  reply,  "I'm  fond  of  sport." 

But  while  Nicolas  exemplifies  the 
spirit  that  animates  all  those  who  have 
so  greatly  suffered,  his  case  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  youth  and  its  buoyancy — he  is  only 
21 — and  a  strong  constitution  and  save 
for  his  sight  his  senses  are  unimpaired. 
But  many  others  there  are  who  are  ut- 
terly helpless  wrecks,  having  lost  in 
addition  to  their  eyes  and  limbs,  hear- 
ing, smell  and  taste  and  otherwise 
have  been  injured.  For  instance,  there 
is  Antoine  Feuillet,  blind,  no  eyelids, 
nostrils,  lips,  ears  or  fingers,  and 
frightfully  burned  all  over  his  body.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  children.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  he  can  long  sur- 
vive, but  if  in  spite  of  all  he  should,  he 
will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  a  benefactor  he  never 
previously  had  heard  of  and  who  lives 
in  far-off  America  considered  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  provide  for  the  doubling 
of  his  inadequate  pension  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

Mia^LQd  M uti lated. 

We  have  no  rewW  than  44  of  these 
blind  and  mutilated  wards — some  of 
them  decorated  for  bravery — absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  a 
second  person  for  the  performance  of 
every  function  of  life.  Their  number 
is  constantly  increasing.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  best  way  to  help 
them  is  to  ensure  this  personal  atten- 
tion by  increasing  their  pensions.  The 
French  people  upon  whose  soil  tfi'e 
great  world  struggle  is  taking  place 
have  been  too  sorely  tried  and  im- 
poverished to  be  able  to  do  this  by 
private  initiative  and  the  A.  B.  F.  B. 
is  appealing  to  the  unfailing  generosity 
and  sympathy  of  the  American  public 
to  supply  the  need. 

A  few  Americans  to  whom  the  facts 
were  submitted  have  gladly  "adopted'' 
one  or  more  war  derelicts  for  life;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  undertaken  to  pay 
$240  a  year  to  the  sufferers  as  long  as 
these  live,  or  have  deposited  for  this 
purpose  with  the  American-British- 
French-Belgium  Permanent  Blind  Re- 
lief War  Fund  (headquarters  590  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York),  the  sum  of  $5000 
or  its  equivalent  in  securities,  the  in- 
terest on  which  furnished  the  amount 
needed. 

We  ask  that  other  clubs  or  groups  of 
Americans  emulate  the  example  of  the 
Tavern  chib  of  Boston,  and  adopt  one 
or  more  of  these  victims.  The  expense 
to  individual  members  would  be  infin- 
itesimal,   but   consider   what    the   joint 


itotal  would  mean  to  the  helpless  bene- 
ficiary. The  portrait,  history  and  full 
particulars  concerning  each  man 
adopted  is  furnished  by  the  A.  B.  F.  B., 
which  is  facing  the  problem  presented 
| by  the  great  army  of  blinded  soldiers 
the  war  has  created,  and  is  doing  this 
not  by  doling  alms,  but  by  educating  in 
its  two  institutions  here''  all  those 
[physically  able  s0  that  they  can  resume 
|their>  places  in  their  respective  com- 
munities as  self-reliant,  self-support- 
ling  members  of  it.  This  is  done  by 
teaching  them  a  trade  or  profession, 
outfitting  them  and  establishing  them 
fin  business  or  finding  permanent  em- 
ployment for  them. 

The  A.  B.  F.  B.'s  work  is  carried  on 
solely  with  funds  furnished  by  Ameri- 
cans and  its  active  officers  are  devoting 
fheir  own  money  and  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  cause.  * 


ed  Soldiers. 


To  •the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir;  In  your  issue  of  July  17,  under 
the  Heading  "British  Pension  Forecast," 
in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Lon- 
don, bearing  the  date  of  June  30,  occurs 
this   paragraph : 

"Fifteen  thousand  cases  of  war-dis- 
abled soldiers  are  reported  each  week  to 
the  Minister  of  Pensions.  The  total  num- 
ber of  disabled  British  men  on  the  list  is 
now  placed  at  341,025,  of  which  28  per 
cent,  were  cases  of  injury  to  the  eyes  or 
loss  of   sight  resulting  from  wounds." 

The  statement  regarding  the  blinded 
soldiers  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the 
records  show  that  there  is  no  such 
number^ 

I  have  recently  returned  from  England, 
where  I  accompanied  Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  Crocker-Wheel- 
er Company,  who  went  there  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  British  Government,  to  in- 
troduce his  system  of  electrical  work  for 
the  blind.  During  several  months  I  acted 
as  his  assistant  there  and  worked  with 
him  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, Bart.,  who  is  head  of  the  blind  edu- 
cational system   in   Great  Britain. 

On  April  29  of  this  year  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  gave  Dr.  Wheeler  the  following 
figures  of  the  blind  soldiers  on  record: 

1,200  in  Great  Britain, 

3,500  in  France,  and 

42    in   Italy. 

Sir  Arthur  further  informed  I), 
Wheeler  that  one  in  every  1,500  casualtie 
was  a  blind  case.  This,  of  course,  was  th 
most  recent  estimate  and  would  giv 
about  227  blinded  soldiers  for  the  numbe 
of  casualties  quoted  in  your  article.     Tt  i: 


understood  that  the  universal   use   of  th 
steel    helmet  has    resulted   hi    greatly    de 
creasing-  the  number  of  head  wounds  and 
their  consequent  blindness. 

The  totals  given  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son are  undoubtedly  correct,  as  he  is 
afforded  every  governmental  aid  in  his 
great  work  for  the  blind.  At  St.  Dun- 
stan's.  the  great  blind  centre  founded  by 
him,  there  are  about  550  blinded  soldiers 
being  reeducated,  and  the  records  show 
that  more  than  1,100  of  the  British  war- 
blind  have   been   registered  there. 


It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  war-1 
)lind  situation  be  correctly  placed  before, 
the  people  of  -this  country,  since  its  sol- 
diers are  now  facing  the  risks  of.  war.  In 
times  past  various  organizations  have 
told  the  public  here  that  there  were  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  thousand, 
war-blind  in  France,  more  than  twenty; 
thousand  in  Eng-land,  and  at  least  eight, 
thousand  in  Italy.  It  would  he,  a  fine 
thing  if  the  Evening  Post  were  to  set  the 
public  right  in   this  matter. 

v      -r    ,  v-  E-  Scotch 

New    iork,    July    20. 
* 
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MANY  FEATURES  ARRANGED  FOR  KNITTING  BEE  1 

WHICH  OPENS  TO-DAY  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 
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An  indefatigable  plier  of  needles  who  is 
eighty-three  years  old  will  take  part  in  the 
knitting-  bee  which  opens  this  afternoon  at 
one  o'clock  in  Central  Park  Mall.  She  is 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Lunaschloss,  of  No.  371  West 
ll£th  Street,  and-  she  had  been  knitting 
steadly  eight  hours  a  day  making  sweat- 
ers, mufflers  and  helmets  for  the  men  in 
the  army, and  navy. 

|  As  long  as  she  is  able  to  hold  the  nee'dles 
this  ardent  maker  of  woollen  g-arments  is 
going  to  keep  on.  "It's  the  best  way  I  know 
to  put  a  nail  in  the  Kaiser's  coffin,"  she 
said.  • 

Six  bhnd_jggpmen  will  knit  a  four  inch 
square  in  one  of  the  contests  arranged  for 
this  afternoon.  The  first  to  finish  the  work 
will  receive  a  prize  from  the  Comforts 
pommittee  of  the  Navy  League,  which  is 
holding"  the  bee  to  raise  money  for  its  free 
wool  fund.  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee, 
ahainman  of  the  committee,  formally  will 
open  the  knitting  bee.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Uomaine  will  be  contestant  No.  214. 

Another  knitting  contest  will  bring  into 
action  the  knitting  machines.  Firemen, 
boys  and  girls  have  entered  for  this  num- 
ber. Louis  Mann  and  Sam  Bernard,  both 
widely  known  in  stageland,  will  show  what 
they  can  do  with  a  simple  pair  of  bone 
needles  and  a  ball  of  yarn.  They  are  co- 
stars  in  "Friendly  Enemies,"  and  the  man 
who  writes  little  pieces  for  the  news- 
papers with  the  names  of  the  two  actors 
figuring  prominently  therein,  is  authority 
fcr  the  statement  that  both  Mr.  Mann  and 
Mr.  Bernard  have  been  practising  purling 
and  plain  stitches  for  a  week  preparatory 
to  appearing  in  their  new  patriotic'  role. 
The  one  whodroD&thefewest  stitches  in 
the  nvfrptH&tt^lS^ffltftil  they  will   hold 

the  centre  of  the  knitting  bee  stage  will  be 
declared  winner. 

To-day's  programme  will  begin  with 
singing  by  the  Policemen's  Glee  Club. 
The  ^Letter  Carriers'  Band,  Margaret 
Keyes,  Raymond  Hitchcock  and  William 
.N'orris  are  all  booked  for  an  appearance. 
Captain  Carl  Rosa,  of  the  Canadian  army, 
will  make  a  short  speech. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Hamilton,  of  the  Navy  Club,  refreshments 
will  be  served  by  the  canteen  women  of 
the  National  League  for  Woman's  Ser- 
vice. 

Among  the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Francis 
Appleton,  Mrs.  James  L.  Barclay,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Brewster,  Miss  May  Borough, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  Mrs.  William 
Pierson  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Douglas  Richard- 
son. Mrs.  H.  Archibald  Pell,  Mrs.  Charles 
\.  Strombom,  Mrs.  John  Ames  and  Mrs. 
Vilmer  Brooks. 

The  bee  will  continue  to-morrow  and 
Thursday  from  one  until  seven  o'clock. 


Ke,vo    HofK*  HM.,  He,-ra.LcU 
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Knitting  bee  in  park  a  success  despite  rain; 
eatures  will  be  added  to  programme  today 


M  111 


Although  clouds  lowered,  *aln  swirled, 
and  the  assembled  sice  clubs  and  musical 
organizations  rendered  songs  and  orches- 
trations of  tiie  Ceep,  tne  Urst  of  the  three 
carnival  l<nitting  days  yesterday  al  Cen- 
tral Park  was  an  undisturbed  success. 
The  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  has  as  its  slogan  ".Are  we  down- 
hearted— K-nit!"  and  they  lived  up  to  it 
in  the  most  moist  circumstances.  When 
the  end  of  a  fairly  imperfect,  day's  weather 
was  reached,  'the  Xew  York  Letter  Car- 
rier.:' Fife,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  playeri 
"Rain,  Rain,  Rain,  All  Day"  with  a  spirit 
which  simply  confounded  the  elements. 

Even  though  the  size  of  the  knitting 
throng  was  affected  by  weather  condi- 
tions, there  were  present  large  groups 
representing  various  organizations  and 
enough  individual  knitters  to  create  a 
'formidable  whirr  of  patriotic  kneedles. 
Socks,  sweaters,  mufflers  and  helmets 
;grew  like  magic  while  the  weather  au- 
thorities were  deciding  about  treating  the 
knitters  rough.  When  the  skies  finally 
cleared  there  was  enough  work  done  to 
justify  an  assemblage  twice  the  size  of 
yesterday's  throngs   on  the  Mall. 

Uiisv  Programme  To-Day. 
All   of   tin-  events  which  were  interfered 
with     yesterday     will     be.     included     in     a 
busy     programme     to-day.       With     good 
breather   all    afternoon   and   another   good 
3ay    to-morrow    the    Comforts    Committee 
'xpects    to    have    a    vast    return    in    work 
rom  the  thousands  of  expert  knitters  al- 
jeady  registered. 
The.    purpose   of   the    three-day   knitting 
bee  is  twofold.     It  is  to  supply  more  gar- 
ments   for    the    men    in    service    and    to    in- 
crease,   the    Wool    Fund    of    the    Comforts 
I'nmmittee,    which     in     the    last    year    was 
called    upon    for   more    than   $300,000   worth 
of  knitted  articles.     The  fund  already  has 
furnished  more  than  $2«,O0O  worth  of   wool 
for  workers  who  can  give   their   time  and 
skill  but  who  cannot  supply  their  own  ma- 
terial. 

The  chief  fealures  of  the  entertainment 
'>n  tli.-  Mall  were  the.  choruses  by  the 
Police 'Department  Clee  Club  and  the  eon- 
li  offered  by  the  Letter  Carriers'  Fife, 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  P  had  heen  in- 
tended that  Louis  Mann  and  Sam  Bernard 
would  take  part  in  a  knitting  contest  and 
that  Raymond  Hitchcock  would  aid  in  the 
sale  of  wool,  but  inasmuch  as  the  weather 
were  told  to  wait  until  the  clouds  rolled 
by.  To-day  they  will  appear,  and  there 
will  in  addition  be  a  concert  by  the  Plaza 
Band,  songs  by  opera  notables  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Lieutenant  C  S.  Mason,  of  the 
was  opposed  to  all  friskiness  the  actors 
Royal   Sussex   Regiment, 

Motor  Corps  on  Duly. 
A  detachment  from  the  Motor  Corps 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Irma  Hop- 
per policed  the  enclosure  on  the  Mall.  T'ni 
same  duty  will  be  performed  to-day  by 
members  of  the  Women's  Police  Reserve, 
in  command  of  Captain  Kdith  Totten. 
The  canteen,  which  is  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  kniltii^  carnival,  is 
directed  by  the  Misses  Mar?  Van  R.  I.or- 
illard.  Margaret  R.  Haskell,  Gertrude 
Hoyl  Mary  j;  Haskell  and  Mathilde 
Mo  iraille. 


f  In  the  brief  opportunity  for  competitive 
knitting  which  developed  yesterday  Pat- 
rick O'Neill,  1.  R.  Seclye  and  Policeman 
Patrick  Fitzgibbon  developed  a  rivalry 
.which  promises  frantic  needlework  to-day. 
day. 

Mrs.  H.  Archibald  Pell,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  big  knitting  project,  and  51  rs.  Her- 
bert j,.  Satterlee,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee,  have  arranged  for  dele- 
gations of  organized  knitters.  The  con- 
tests arranged  for  to-day  and  to-morrow 
will  be  attractive  to  knitters  of  all  types. 
There  will  be  general  contests  in  which  all 
knitters  are  eligible  and  other  contests  ar- 
ranged for  young  and  old,  for  postmen, 
firemen  a.nd  policemen,  for  the  slow  and 
for  the  speedy,  for  enlisted  men  and  re- 
cruits and  for  veterans  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

Blind   Women  to  Compete. 

AmofflNHMMMMR.  interesting  groups 
present  yesterday  were  the  delegations  of 
Wind  women  from  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Blind.  Many  of  these  women 
will  be  entered  in  the  speed  contests.  The 
smoothness  and  rapidity  of  their  work 
yesterday  made  it  clear  that  many  of 
them  will  readily  win  prizes. 

To-day's  programme  promises  to  be  the 
best  one  of  the  three  days  because  of  the 
features  halted  yesterday  and  added  to 
to-day's  cjuota.  Provision,  has  been  made 
for  the  work  of  thousands  of  knitters.  Tho 
committee  hopes  in  the  two  remaining 
days  to  obtain  enough  knitted  materials^ 
complete  all  demand 
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'  KNITTERS  OF  ALL  AGES  COMPETE  AT  BEE  IN  PARK. 


CPT  rOQJGHT----   EUNICE    RiCE.  MA«JC3-AR.eX ■  :.OdOPE'R--> MARCrAR 
.CONYSR-S,  MARGARET  MCLAUGHLIN  ?.*/?  MAY  M^l. AUGHIIN      ^ 


i  n  .n  ian  i um 1 1 1     m  iiiwp 

KxARET./ 


Youth  and  old  age  made  their  knitting 
needles  fly  yesterday  at  the  second  session 
of  the  outdoor  bee  which  .  is  being  held 
in  Central  Park  under  the  auspices  ofj 
the  Comforts'  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League.  The  youngest  muffler  maker  was 
seven  years  old  and  the  oldest  acknowl- 
edged eighty-three.  In  between  were 
scores  of  knitters  who  passed  an  active 
afternoon  and  one  which  Should  prove 
profitable  to  the  men  in  service. 

A  threatening  sky  was  ignored  by  the 
knitting  brigade.  From  one  until  seven 
o'clock  needles  clicked  and  feet  tapped  to 
the  music  from  the  pavilion,  around  which 
the  park  benches  were  arranged  in  ro\ts>f 
excluding  all  who  did  not  pay  fifty  cents 
admission. 

Though  young  in  years  and  apparently 
a  recent  recruit  to  the  knitting  army,  Miss 
Eunice  Bush,  seven,  is  not  entirely  new 
to  the  ways  of  publicity  purveying.  When 
the  committee  In  charge  of  the  after- 
noon's arrangements  approached  the  group! 
of  girls  tov  ascertain  their  names  and 
addresses  young  Kunice  spoke  up  Keying 
that  they  had  delegated  Miss  May  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  is  twelve,  to  give  out  all 
information  concerning  their  acti 


Her    Skcln   of    Wool   Tangled. 

When  appealed  to  May  was  winding 
a  ball  of  khaki  colored  wool  which  she 
had  stretched  over  the  backs  of  two 
chairs.  Her  brows  denoted  the  same 
tangled  mental  condition  as  the  skein  of 
wool.  It  was  later  learned  that  in  the 
group  of  youthful  knitters  were  Miss  Mar- 
garet Cooper,  ten;  Miss  Margaret  Conyers, 
'welve,   and    Miss   Margaret   McLaughlin, 

ten 

"  The  first  day  of  the  knitting  carnival, 
Tuesday,  the  Comforts  Committee  adopted 
Js  its  slogan,  "Are  we  downhearted? 
K-nit'"  Cap'n  Michael  F.  McNeill,  who 
lis  past  sixty,  changed  it  to  'Are  you  lone- 
ly? K-nit!" 


I  When  the  Cap'n  heard  about  the  bee 
lu»  promptly  enrolled  at  the  league's  head- 
quarters, saying  as  he  did  so  that  ho  was 
"kind-a  lonely"  and  he  hoped  he'd  find 
ether  lenely  persons  there  with  whom  he 
could  pass  a  pleasant  and  sociable  after- 
noon. . 

The  Cap'n  prefers  crocheting  to  knitting 
and  he  finished  a  muffler  before  the  bee 
ended.  He  says  it's  faster,  and  proved  it1 
to  several  women  knitters  with  whom  he1 
became  acquainted.  "Knittin's  all  up 
here,  anyway."  he  said,  tapping  his  fore- 
i'-ad.  "It  takes  a  mind  to  make  the 
needles  fly.'  When  he  had  finished  the 
first  muffler  he  received  yarn  for  a  sec- 
end.  "To  keep  the  boys  in  the  trenches 
warm,"  he  added,  as  he  began  to  wind  the 
gray  wool. 

Two   Boys   In   Croup. 

Two  of  the  young  knitters  were  boys. 
Adam  Burke,  of  No.  522  East  Eighty-fifth 
.-treet,  who  is  twelve,  has  helped  his  sister 
make  a  sweater,  a  scarf,  wristlets  and  a 
pair  of  socks  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  began 
a  muffler,  and  John  Hammond,  thirteen, 
has  knitted  all  by  himself  two  scarfs,  two 
sweaters,  a  trench  helmet  and  a  pair  of 
wristlets.' 

Miss  Lila  Daniels  and  Miss  Evelyn  Thur- 
ber  treated  to  ice  cream  and  cakes  one 
hundred  children  who  stood  outside  the 
circle  of  benches.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Binzer 
brought  half  a  dozen  blind  women  i:i  he; 
ajtqmo'bile  from  th'j  S  '"MSlitute 

for  the  Blind 


for 


TllPl1  Mf  !NfW'  Ml11^'"" 


Winners  in  the  speec'  contest,  which  was 
1  -Md  at  five  o'clock  were: — First,  Miss 
/Ot hoi  Rizzo.  oZ  No.  208  East  Sixty-seventh 
street,  who  knitted  a  square  of  twenty- 
one  rows  of  twenty-eight  inches  with  No. 
»  needles  in  eight  minutes,  which  ts  the 
Mst6st  lime  the  committee  has  on  rec- 
ord; second.  Mrs.  Anne  Sambucinus,  oi' 
*Mo.  302  West  Eighty-seventh  street,  and 
third,  Mrs.  Sara  Karpf,  of  No.  151  West 
ISlst  street.  Miss  Mary  Path,  of  No.  Ill 
E-ist  Fifty-ninth  street,  won  the  first  prize 
in  the  speed  contest  for  the  blind. 

The  bee  will  end  to-day.  Besides  knit- 
Mng  and  music  there  will  he  dancing  on 
tre  Mail.  ^ 


-SostToYv,   Maiss,,  ^S 
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GREEK  HARVEST  FESTIVAl 


Inique  Outdoor  Spectacle  To  Be  Giffen  by 
Artists  of^Ea|t  Gloucester— Ait  Works 
To  Be  So* 


The  artlSfe  of  East  Gloucester  are  ar- 
ranging a  unique  outdoor  spectacle,  a 
Greek  harvest  festival,  for  the  benefit  or 
I  the  French  wounded,  refugees  and  or- 
jphans.  It  will  be  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Playhouse  on  the  Moors,  on 
'Friday,  Aug.  9.  One  of  the  principal  at- 
tractions will  be  the  Greek  market  place, 
jwhere  art  objects  and  endless  articles  of 
great  beauty  will  tempt  the  purses  ot 
pilgrims  coming  to  visit  the  shrine  or 
Demeter,  goddess  of  the  harvest,  in  whose 
'honor  the  festival  is  held.  One  of  the 
booths  in  this  market  is  to  be  reserved 
for  paintings  and  sculptures  to  be  sold  for 
[the  benefit  of  American  and  French  ar- 
tists wounded  or  blindgdgjjjf  the  war.  An 
appeal  has  been  madenoTonly  to  Glouces- 
ter artists,  but  to  all  their  fellow-workers 
throughout  the  country,  to  send  small 
paintings  and  sculptures  to  the  Gallery 
on  the  Moors,  where  they  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition on  Aug.  7,  8  and  9,  from  two 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
artists  have  already  responded  to  this 
appeal,  among  them  Alice  Worthington 
Ball,  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  Bashka  Paeit, 
Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  Charles  W.  Haw- 
thorne and  Frederick  J.  Waugh.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  the  residents  of  the  North 
Shore  will  visit  this  really  excellent  col- 
lection, and  generously  cooperate  with  the 
artists  who  are  striving  to  help  those  or 
their  number  who  are  battling  for  the 
freed  om  of  the  world. 

The  annuai  summer  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  Gloucester  artists  will  be 
opened  on  Aug.  15  at  the  Gallery  on  the 
Moors.  ■——■iii 


New  York's    Little    Knitting   Bee 


Youthful  Fingers  Flying  in  a  Race 

Half  a  Dozen  Patriots  Competing  for  Prizes  in  the  Central  Park  "Knitting  Bee 
The  Amusing  Tournament  They  Heidi 


(Photo  by  Bain  Newa  Service) 


in  Central  Park  for  All  Comers,  in 

"Which  Old  Men  Won  the  Applause 

and  Young  Women  Won  the 

Prizes — Other  Cities  Likely 

to   Copy  the  Useful,  if 

Humorous,  Feature 


By  James  Walter  Smith 


■  T  was  a  happy  thought — that  knitting 
bee.  Behind  it,  of  course,  was  the  de- 
sire to  Serve  our  soldiers,  sailors  and 
aviators,  by  providing  thorn  with  com- 
forts   for    the    winter.      And,    to    this 


snd,  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  put  their  backs 
into  and  made  it  a  big  success.  *^ut  it  was 
ill  the  unexpected  result  of  the  bee  that  the 
happiness  of  the  -idea  chiefly  lay.  That  re- 
sult was  to  have  brought  together  a  crowd 
of  people  who  had  never  met  before — who 
probably  never  would  have  met  under  other 
circumstances  —  and  to  give  them  all 
a  bang-up  good  time.  It  was  so  good  a 
time,  in  fact,  that  the  knitters  are  already 
calling  out  for  another  bee. 

A  Tournament  in  Central  Park 

It  came  off  in  Central  Park  last  week.  A 
three  days'  session,  too.  The  knitters,  with 
their  bags  and  needles,  and  in  most  cases, 
with  their  own  wool,  came  in  hopeful  quotas 
from  all  parts  of  the  city^  and  even  from 
outside  the  State,  prepared  to  win  the  prises 


(Photo  by  Bain  News  Service) 


A  Fighter  in  the  Civil  War  Knitting  for  This  One 

G.  A.  R.  Entrant  in  the  Central  Park  Tournament  Winding  His  Yarn  From  the  Skein  in  Readiness  for  the  Competition 


which  had  been  offered.  At  least  five  hun- 
dred were  in  the  competition,  and  once  they 
got  a-going-,  it  was  just  clickety-click  and 
clickety-click  until  you  could  hardly  hear 
the  birds.  Some  of  the  men— why,  certain- 
ly, there  were  men— actually  brought  knit- 
ting machines.  And  the  children— there  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  under  the  age  of 
11 — contributed  their  little  share  to  the 
general  enjoyment.  Really,  it  was  a  great 
event  in  the  lives  of  all  who  took  part, 
and,  for  the  majority,  a  perfect  holiday. 

The  contest  was  open  to  the  public. 
Each  contestant  or  unit  taking  part  had 
to  register  with  the  comforts  committee 
of  the  Navy  League  and  pay  a  small  fee 
for  a  card  of  registration  which  admitted 
to  the  grounds  on  all  three  days.  It  was 
stipulated  that  all  garments  knitted  dur- 
ing the  contests  should  be  started  on  the 
grounds,  although  the  work  could  be 
continued  at  home.  Among  other  con- 
ditions were  the  following:  The  wool 
had  to  be  of  a  standard  grade,  accept- 
able to  members  of  the  committee;  it 
could  be  bought  on  the  grounds,  or  ivt- 
side.  as  the  contestant  wished;  the  col- 
ors had  to  be  navy  blue,  gray  or  khaki, 
gray  or  white  for  socks  only;  and  the 
garments  to  be  knitted  were  to  be 
wristlets,  helmets,  mufflers,  sweaters 
and  socks.  It  was  understood  also  that 
all  garments  were  to  become  the  prop- 
prti'  r\f  the  committee  when  finished,  and 


that  contestants  who  entered  In  the 
knitting-  machine  competitions  Bhould 
bring  their  own  machines. 

Each  competitor's  registration  card 
contained  his  or  her  name  and  address, 
with  the  number  of  unit,  and  the  con- 
test in  which  It  was  Intended  to  take 
part.  In  other  words,  each  competitor 
had  to  specify  the  article  intended  to  be 
knit.  Once  started,  on  a  sweater,  it  had 
to  be  a  sweater.  There  was  no  chance 
of  changing  your  mind  afterwards  and 
making  it  a  sock — if  you  could. 

A  Copy  for  Other  Cities 

The  above  rules  have  been  given  in 
some  detail,  since  it  is  almost  certain 
that  New  York's  great  knitting  bee  will 
be  copied  in  other  cities,  and  it  Is  easy 
to  do  a  thing  properly  onco  it  has  been 
thought  out  by  pioneers.  For  this 
reason,  also,  it  may  be  mentioned  thai 
the  contests  were  arranged  to  bring  In 
everyone  who  could  knit — or  thought 
so — from  little  children  up  to  nonagen- 
arians, and  Including  even  the  lamp, 
halt  and  blind.  There  was  a  general 
contest  open  to  all  women;  a  general 
contest  for  men;  for  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween 11  and  1G;  for  children  under 
11;  for  old  ladies  over  eighty;  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Army  and  Navy;  for 
blind_jmpn     and    blind     women;     for    the 


urirF'Wiutting  nwSI*"Ta'rments  during 
the  entire  knitting-bee;  for  the  society 
knitting  most  garments  during  the  bee; 
and  for  the  best  garment  by  a  "shut- 
In";  an3  a  s-peed  contest  for  the  fast- 
est knittor,  this  being  open  to  all 
present.  There  were  also  contests  for 
knitting-machines,  the  decision  as  to 
the  winners  being  governed  by  the  most 
perfect  garment  and  the  greatest  num- 
ter   passing    approval. 

What  Did  They  Make? 

There  has  not  been  time  to  tabulate 
the  financial  results  of  the  bee — to  know 
whether  it  paid  its  way  or  not.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  tangible  re- 
sult in  sweaters  and  sucks,  wristlets, 
and  so  on,  was  very  considerable.  Sammy 
and  Jack,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  boys 
will  get  the  benefit  when  the  icy  breezes 
blow.  Nor  can  there  ha  any  question 
that  the  competitors  enjoyed  themselves 
right  down  to  the  ground.  If  there  was 
any  monotony  to  the  proceedings,  it  was 
put  right  by  the  Police  Glee  Club,  which 
had  volunteered  a  service  of  song,  and 
by  several  patriotic  speeches  by  officers 
from  the  Allied  armies.  The  only  thing! 
that  marred  the  gathering  was  bad  , 
weather.  On  one  afternoon,  for  instance, 
just  as  the  firemen  and  policemen  were 
ready  to  begin  their  knitting-machine 
contest,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  com- 
pelled everybody  to  seek  shelter.  So 
that,  until  the  next  contest  comes  on, 
we  shall  never  know  whether  the  New 
"Xork  fire  laddie  is  or  is  not  a  better  man 
at  making  a  sock  than  a  New  Tork 
"cop." 

Old  Warriors  at  It 

Two  of  the  keenest  competitors  were  a 
retired  sea  captain  and  a  Civil  War  veter- 
an. On  a  seat  backed  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  these  old  gentlemen,  both  excel- 
lent knitters,  attracted  the  major  share 
of  public  attention.  One  of  them  fore- 
stalled  possible  disaster  by  putting  his 
hat  on  the  ground  and  his  ball  of  wool 
in  the  hat. 

&  There  was  a  sock  contest  between  the 
blind  and  the  non-blind.  The  blind  made 
three  pairs  of  socks  in  three  days,  and 
when  these  socks  were  compared  with 
those  made  by  their  opponents,  it  sur- 
prised the  judges  to  see  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  The  most  perfect  sock  in  the 
competition  was  made  by  a  blind 
woman. 

The  Prizes 

The  prize-winning  sweater  was  made 
by  a  woman  in  five  and  a  half  hours.  The 
rapidity  with  which  she  worked  amazed 
both  judges  and  contestants  until  it  was 
observed  that  she  was  working  with 
three  needles,  one  of  them  being  clever- 
ly fastened  to  her  belt.  There  was  an 
old  Italian  woman  who  made  three  full- 
size  sweaters  in  the  three  days,  and  a 
French  woman  who  made  a  pair  of  socks 
in  the  fastest  time — three  hours.  The 
speed  contest — knitting  a  square  of  twen- 
ty inches,  containing  twenty-one  ridges 
— was  won  by  the  Italian  woman  in  eight 
minutes.  Not  only,  this,  but  she  won  the 
contest  three  days  in  succession. 
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Britain  Plans  Suitable  Instruc- 
tion to  Suit  Men  for 
Work. 


TRAINING   IS   UNDER  WAY 


London  Exhibition  Shows  the  Skill  of 

Wounded — Re-education   of    Blind 

ed  Soldiers — Wage  Question 

Is  Solved. 

London. — The  soldier  broken  In  the 
war  will  have  his  chance  of  future  em- 
ployment at  work  suitable  to  his 
maimed  condition  and  at  a  wage  that 
will  enable  him  to  live  without  seeking 
charity.  The  only  reason  for  any  pos- 
sible failure  of  the  plan  will  be  due  to 
refusal  on  his  part  to  take  part  in  the 
training  which  has  been  provided  for 
him. 

The  ministry  of  pensions  and  the 
ministry  of  labor  are  makjng  every  ef- 
fort to  provide  suitable  instruction  and 
to  obtain  posts  for  the  men  as  they 
ire  trained.  ^ 

Already  courses  of  training  are  es- 
tablished in  the  engineering  and  build 
Ing  trades,  the  manufacture  of  air- 
craft, wholesale  and  retail  tailoring, 
the  making  of  leather  goods,  furniture 
making,  diamond  cutting,  wood  carv- 
ing, toy  making  and  many  other  trades, 

An  exhibition  Is  now  open  In  Lon- 
don in  which  are  displayed  the  meth- 
ods of  training  and  the  resulting  va- 
riety of  work  turned  out  by  the  dis- 
lbled  soldiers  or  sailors. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  exhi- 
bition a  conference  of  delegates  from 
allied  countries  was  held  in  which  de- 
tails of  the  after  care,  work  and  the 
treatments  for  the  restoration  of  the 
wounded  were  given. 


Plan  for  Aiding  Blind. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearsoa  TIT  imilii  i]  }X^m 
nethods  in  use  at  St,  Dunstan's  "for 
the  treatment,  training  and  re-educa- 
tion of  blinded  soldiers.  He  said  that 
Lhe  actual  re-education  and  training 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
classroom  and  the  workshop,  the  men's 
working  day  being  divided  between  the 
(two. 

Typewriting  was  taught  in  the  class- 
room, while  in  the .  workshops  the 
argest  number  of  men  were  learning 
gobbling.  Some  men  learned  mat  mak- 
ing only.  Basket  making,  the  oldest  of 
the  staple  industries  for  the  bllndi  was 
taught  in  many  varieties,  The  other 
Industry  taught  in  the  workshops  was 
joinery*  The  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  ac- 
quired these  industries  in  a  quarter  of 
the  time  usually  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  teach  a  blinded  man  a  trade, 
•shorthand  writing,  by  the  aid  of  a  ma- 
chine which  enabled  the  Braille  char- 
acters to  be  taken  down,  was  also 
caught,  as  was  telephone  operating. 

Dealing  with  the  provision  of  sur- 
gical supplies.  Sir  William  MacEwen 
■said  that  when  a  hospital  for  the  limb- 
ess  was  established  in  Scotland  they 
were  told  that,  in  view  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  had  iost  limbs  ia 
the  war,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
enough  artificial  substitutes  unless 
aliens  were  employed.  To  meet  the 
difficulty  a  skilled  limbs  committee  of 
physicists,  engineers  and  surgeons  was 
formed,  which  had  directed  the  produc- 
tion of  limbs  by  wood  carvers,  pattern 
makers  and  mechanics  in  shipbuilding 
yard.s  and  engineering  shops,  and  thus 
they  had  been  able*  by  employing 
home  industry  alone,  to  supply  arti- 
ficial limbs  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
quality  to  satisfy  requirements. 
Methods  of  Treatment. 
Prof.  V.  Putti  of  Bologna  dealt  with 
the  surgical  treatment  pertaining  to 
amputations.  He  described  the  meth- 
ods of  Dr.  Giuliano  Vanghetti,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  and  the  means 
of  drawing  living  energies  from  the 
stump  of  an  amputated  limb  and 'trans- 
mitting voluntary  movements  to  an 
artificial  member.  It  is  now  possible 
for  a  man  who  has  lost  hoth  hands  to 
use  a  knife  and  fork  at  table,  dress 
himself  and  even  shave  with  a  safety 
razor.  This  miracle  is  due  to  the  treat- 
ment known  as  clnematization,  and  the 
perfection  to  which  artificial  limbs 
have  been  brought. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  voluntary 
movement  the  muscles  are  allowed  to 
overlap  the  bone  of  the  stump  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  give  two  protuber- 
ances similar  in  shape  and  size  to  two 
small  fingers.     The  muscles  are  so  ar- 


ranged as  to  give  alternately  the  flex- 
ion and  extension  movements  and 
where  that  cannot  be  obtained  a  rotary 
movement  can  be  given.     In  this  way 

'  artificial  limbs,  instead  of  being  mere- 
ly supports  for  the  stumps,  can  them- 
selves be  manipulated. 

In  another  department  a  meat  safe 
— of  jvhich  one  workshop  has  sent  250 
to  France — can  be  seen,  and  a  touch- 
ing side  of  this  exhibit  was  a  tray  of 
things  for  One-armed  men — jigs  of  this 
and  that  sort  to  enable  one-armed  men 
toeut  wood  and   wire,  and   to  polish 

frames,  rulers  for  one-armed  clerks, 
billiard  rests  for  the  one-armed  player, 
etc. 

The  wage  question  has  been  a  seri- 
ous problem,  but  the  difficulties  have 
been  largely  solved.  Dp  to  the  present 
very  few  of  the  trained  men  trans- 
ferred to  employment  have  failed  to 
obtain  wages  of  $10  and  over  per  week. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  department  exchanges 
working  under  the  ministry  of  labor 
the  employer  who  considers  that  a 
man's  pension  is  an  opportunity  to  cut 
wages  will  find  himself  badly  left.        „, 
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THE   FINEST   WORK   OF   FICTION 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Yale  University  in  writing  of 
books  produced  by  the  war  in  his  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New   York   Tribune  says : 

The  finest  work  of  fiction — if  fiction  it  can 
be  called — produced  from  an  American  by 
the  war  is.  a  book  of  short  stories  from  our 
justly  distinguished  novelist,  Dorothy  Can- 
field.  This  collection  is  about  to  appear,  for 
I  have  read  the  whole  thing  in  proof.  The 
publisher  (Holt)  has  given  it  the  title  "Home 
Fires  in  France."  Dorothy  Canfield,  whose 
husband  is  at  the  front,  went  with  him  to 
France  a  year  before  America  entered  the 
war,  her  work  being  among  the  blind  sur- 
vivors of  the  fight.  Her  absolute  command 
of  French  and  her  womanly  qualities  make 
her  almost  an  ideal  helper.  These  wonderful 
short  stories,  written  while  her  little  daugh- 
ter was  convalescing  from  a  serious  illness, 
are  an  attempt  to  make  Americans  understand 
French  people,  "not  just  think  them  heroic 
and  lyric,  as  in  our  generous  American  fervor 
we  are  now  doing  .  .  .  with  a  reaction,  I  fear." 
They  are  also  intended  to  help  Americans  in 
America  to  understand  Americans  in  France. 
Although  she  does  not  say  so,  they  arc  still 
further  intended  to  make  Frenchmen  under- 
stand this  latter  class.  I  call  all  three  at- 
tempts successful ;  and  I  await  with  con- 
fidence the  confirmation  of  this  judgment 
both  by  critics  and  public,  when  the  book 
shall  have  appeared. 
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Sum  of  $25,834  Raised  in  Name  of  Bos-  i 
tonian  Who  Did  So  Much  for  the  Allied  J 
Cause  Will  Aid  the  British  aryl»Jrrench 
Blinded  Soldiers  ^      W 


Blinded  British  and  French  soldiei-s  are 
to  benefit  by  the  Herbert  Jaques  Memo- 
rial Fund  of  $25,834,  to  which  many  Bos- 
tonians  subscribed.  According'  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  money  has  been  divided  be- 
tween England  and  France.  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  of  London,  chairman  of  the 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Care  Com- 
mittee, who  himself  is  blind,  had  charge  of 
the   arrangements   in  tiiBmniaantry. 

The  committee  decided  to  adopt  Sir  Ar- 
thur's suggestion  that  the  British  share 
of  the  fund  be  used  to  fit  up  a  convalescent 
annex  to  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don, to  be  known  as  the  West  House, 
Portland  Place,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton.  This 
is  a  substantial  country  place,  and  after 
the  training  work  at  St.  Dunstan's  is  over 
this  annex  will  be  continued  as  a  holiday 
and  convalescent  home  for  soldiers  who 
h3ve  been  made  blind  while  fighting  for 
the    world's    freedom. 

The    following    words    on    a    tablet    have 
been  placed  in   AVest  House: 
Memorial    to 
HERBERT     JAQUES 
Of  Boston,   Mass.,   United  States  of  America, 
able    organizer    and    manager    of    many    war 
relief    enterprises,    giving    all    his    time    and 
energy     to     the     cause    of     the     Allies,     and 
doubtless   shortening    his    life    thereby.      This 
tablet  commemorates  the  gifts  to   this  hospi- 
tal of  funds  raised  in  his  name  by  popular  sub- 
scription among  his  appreciative  countrymen. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  French  poiv 
tion  of  the  fund,  a  board  of  trustees  has 
been  formed  consisting  of  J.  Ridgely  Car- 
ter of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Co., 
as  chairman;  Mile,  de  Villedon  de  Courson, 
directrice  du  Phare  de  France,  and  M.  le 
Docteur  Valude,  who  have  voted,  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee  and  the  consent 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  the  SjjS;* 
tablishment  of  the  Jaques  Foundation  hi, 
connection  with  a  similar  hospital  for  the 
blind  in  Paris. 

This  department  of  the  Q-iinze-Vingts 
Hospital,  as  it  is  known,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  kmd  in  France,  and  before 
the  war  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  French 
Government,  but  its  greatest  need  has  been 
a  library,  where  oculists  could  consult  books 
necessary  for  their  training,  without  going 
to  other  libraries  in  Paris. 

M.  Docteur  Valude,  the  head  of  the  hospi- 
tal, has  accepted  the  duty  of  buying  the 
necessary  books  and  has  stated  that,  at  h;s 
own  death,  he  will  leave  his  library  to  the 
Jaques  Foundation.  A  tablet  similar  to  that 
in  England  will  be  erected  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Jaaues. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Herbert 
Jaques  Fund  was  composed  of  Albert 
Greene  Duncan,  chairman;  Edward  M. 
Pickman,  secretary;  Allan  Forbes,  treas- 
l*er;  Harry  L.  Ayer,  Horace  Binney,  I. 
Tucker  Burr,  Laurence  Curtis,  G.  Herbert 
Windeler  and  Franz  E.  Zerrahn. 
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1fcaiindJQfficersin  Race 


ething  new  for  blinded  soldiers 
fe  way  of  sports   has  been   intro- 

fced  in  England  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son. It  is  rowing,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  success. 

Sir  Arthur  has  taken  Abney  House, 
Bourne  End,  as  a  week-end  visiting 
place  for  blinded  officers.  Boats  have 
neen  loaned  by  the  Marlow  Rowing 
Club,  and  H.  A.  Game,  who  was  in 
the  Cambridge  varsity  crews  of  1895 
and   1896,   is   coaching. 

On  a  Saturday  in  July  the  Marlow 
R.  C.  matched  its  four,  composed  of 
members  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  British  army  because  of 
wounds,  against  the  blind  officers. 
The  race  was  rowed  in  fixed-seat 
clinker  boats,  half  a  mile  up  stream. 
Marlow  started  with  a  faster  stroke; 
and  led  to  the  finish,  but  the  blinded 
officers  held  on  like  grim  death  and 
lost  by  only  a  quarter  of  a  length. 

Here  is  a  mighty  good  tip  for  those 
engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  finding 
recreation  as  well  as  employment  for 
men  who,  in  the  prime  of  'life,  have/ 
lost  their  eyesight  in  their  country** 
cause.  9 
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MISS 
WINIFRED 
HOLT 
of  New  York, 
Head  of  the  Work 
in  Paris  in  Be- 
half of  Soldiers 
Blinded  in  Battle, 
Accompanied  b  y 
Mile.  Olieura, 
French  Army 
Nurse,  Offering 
a  Light  to  a 
Wounded  Amer- 
ican in  the  Paris 
Evacuation  Hos- 
pital. 

i  i.)   Committi'r 

on    I'n  blii 
Informal  ion.  i 
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TO  HELP  AFFLICTED 

Would  Go  to  France  to  Teach  Blind- 
ed Soldier*  How  to  Be  Blind 

A  blrrlnr3hvsician  of  Tampa,  Fla,,  has  of- 
fered his  aafvu^s  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
go  to  Fnttics-to  teach  the  soldiers  how 
to  be  blind,  attd^atao  as  an  entertainer. 
He  i>  Dr.  1  JL^<lffaefiinvrav'.  who,  though 
blind,  practices  medicine  in  Tampa  and 
goes  ariL/comes  without  a  guide  and  has 
learned  "to  operate  a  typewriter. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  )>e  blind  and  another 
thing  how  to  be  blind,  which  I  have 
thoroughly  learned,"  writes  Dr.  M&cQil- 
vray  to  the  overseas  personnel  board  of 
the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  "There  is  no  one  who  can 
do  as  much  for  a  nowlv  blinded  person 
OS  one  who  is  blind  and  has  .nade  a  ftudy 
of  his  condition  with  a  view  to  bettering 
it." 

Dr.  MaeOilvray  asks  to  be  sent  over  as 
:<n  entertainer,  stating  that  he  can  play 
or  ten  musical  instruments,  including 
Utnpet,  flute,  pinno,  bagpipes,  etc., 
and  ean  tell  stories  in  the  Scotch,  Irish 
and  negro  dialects.  He  is  willing  to  at>- 
pear  on  the  entertainment  program  with 
one  "net"  or  to  give  the  whole  "show" 
himself.  Between  entertainments  he 
!  personally  instruct  soldiers  depriv- 
ed of  their  eight. 
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NEW  GERMAN  GAS  TO 
CAUSE  BLINDNESS 


WITH    THE    AMERICffl^HBW   IN 
WRANCE,    Sept.    4    (By    the    Associated 
i    The    centril    powers,     it    is    re- 
riorted,  are  soon  to  marke  oxtensi  . 

■  Italian  and  French  fronts  of  two 

Jew   prases   of   lachrymatory   type    from 

which    they    expect    great    results.      The 

are     said     to     cause     permanent 

blindness. 
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$100,000  FOR  BLIND  SOUGHT 

Working  Home  Will  Canvass  City  in  Inter- 
est of  Afflicted  Soldiers 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  will  conduct  a  campaign  to  raise  Jion- 
000  In  preparation  for  the  work  of  caring  for 
soldiers  deprived  of  their  eyesight  In  battle. 
Alba  B.  Johnson  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  yesterday. 

A  citizens'  committee  includes  the  follow- 
ing: Francis  J.  Torrance,  John  Wanamaker, 
Bishop  Rhlnelander.  Judge  Martin.  John 
Jenks,  Frederic  H.  Straw-bridge,  E11I3 
Gimbel  and  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne. 
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SEEK  $150,000  FOR  BUND 


Soldiers  Deprivea  of  Eyesight  to 
Be  Helped  bv  Working  Home 


The  Peniteylvajiia  Working  Home  for 
Blmii  Men  fwlll  conduct  a  campaign  to 
raise  $  I^O.ftOO  'in  preparation  for  the 
work  of  caring  for.  soldiers  deprived  of 
their  eydeifHt  in  battle.  Alba  B.  John 
son  was  elected  chairman  of  the  general 
committee    yesterday. 

A  citizens'  committee  includes  the 
following:  Francis  J.'  Torrance,  John 
VTanamaker.  Bishop  Rhinelander,  Judge 
Martin,  John  Story  Jenks,  Frederic  H 
Straw-bridge,  Ellis  Gimbel  and  Henry  La 
Barre  Jayne. 
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CARE  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS  I 

Campaign   Will    Raise1  HJIrrdl1  to   ^re-; 
pare  Old   Working    Home. 

Anticipating  the  call  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  help  in  caring 
for  American  soldiers  blinded  in  battle, 
the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Lancaster  avenue,  will  con- 
duct a  campaign  to  raise  $150,000  to 
prepare  the  institution  for  this  work. 
Soliciting  will  be  conducted  for  one 
week  only,  beginning  September  10.  The 
money  "will  be  used  as  working  capital 
for  the  factory  connected  with  the  home 
and  also  to  provide  adequate  equipment 
for  the  huge  task  of  rehabilitating  sight- 
less veterans  of  the  fight  for  democracy. 

Headquarters  have  been  cpened  in 
the  Hotel  Adelphia,  and  at  an  organi- 
zation meeting  on  Wednesday  Alba 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Lo-> 
motive  Works,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the    general    committee. 

Twenty-five  teams  of  eight  men  each 
will  canvass  the  leading  business  men 
of .  the  city  for  donations.  There  will 
also  be  a  like  number  of  women's  teams. 

to    be  .organized at    a    meetizlfri  in    the 

Adelphia,  Friday  noon,  by  thrf  com-1 
mittee  for  the  study  of  the  blind/  which 
is  headed  by  Mrs.  J.  Bertram  jLippin- 
cott  and  Mrs.  Austin  M.  Purves.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign,  daily  luncheons  will 
be  held  at  the  Adelphia,  at  which  the 
team  captains  will  report. ' 

A  citizen's  committee  also  has  been 
organized,  which  includes  in  the  mem- 
bership Francis  J.  Torrance,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  John 
Wanamaker,  Bishop  Rhinelander,  Judge 
J.  Willis  Martin,  John  Story  Jenks, 
Frederic  H.  Strawbridge,  Ellis  A.  Gim- 
bel,  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne  and  a  nuui 
ber  of  other  prominent  men. 


Sight  of  Wounded  to 
Be  Restored  by  New 

Or  V  Invention 

Y  ■**" 

By  International  News  Service. 

NICE,  France,  Sept.  9.— An  in- 
vention is  being  perfected  here 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  restore 
sight  to  men  bUndad^g  the  most 
serious  wounds  and  accidents.  ,The 
experiments  are  being  conducted 
by  a  Polish  foreign  legionary  named 
Kann.  Work  upon  the  apparatus 
is  being  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  Allied  officials. 

The  perfection  of  the  apparatus 
would  be  unusually  timely,  follow- 
ing up  the  reports  from  German 
sources  that  the  Huns  are  plan- 
ning to  use  two  new  kinds  of 
gasses  which  blind  their  victims. 
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HOPE  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS. 


Science    May  Restore     Victims 

mans'  Blinding  Gases. 

I  Special  Despatch  to  The  Advocate.] 

Nice,  France,  Sept.  9. — An  invention  is 

being  perfected  here  which,  it  is  claimed, 

will  restore  sight  to  men  blinded  by  the 

most  serious  wounds  and  accidents.  The 

experiments  are  being     conducted  by     a. 

Polish  foreign  legionary     named     Kann.' 

Work  upon       the    apparatus     is     being 

watched  with  the     keenest    interest     by 

Allied  officials. 

The  perfection  of  the  apparatus  would 
be  unusually  timely,  following  upon  the 
reports  from  German  sources,  that  the 
Huns  are  planning  to  use  two  new  kinds 
of  gases  which  blind  their  'victims. 


At  Home   fnj||y|>w 

Twenty  residents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  the  Elind,  3518  Lan- 
caster Avenue,  registered  at  3606  Lan- 
caster Avenue.  These  men,  who  are 
unable  to  see  daylight,  walked  in  a  body 
to  the  registration  office  and  signified 
their  willingness  to  do  any  work  at, 
which  they  might  be  put  to  help  win 
the  war.  i  mm  I 
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3RITISH  AND 
FRENCH 
WOUNDED, 
THE  LATTER 
BLINDED 


AND  WALK- 
ING HAND 
IN  HAND, 
COMING  I N 
FROM  A  BAT- 
TLEFIELD IN 
CHAMPAGNE 
WHERE  THEY 
FOUGHT  SIDE 
BY  SIDE. 
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21ass     for     Reconstruction 
Work  Is   Planned       /• 


Wor 


A  class  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
With  the  .object  training  women  to 
help  the  reconstruction  work  for 
blinded  soldiers,  is.  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities planned  by  the  Worcester 
branch  of  the  Special  Aid  Society 
for  American  Preparedness  for  the 
coming  winter.  The  branch  of  which 
Mrs.  Homer  Gage  is  chairman  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  for  an  in- 
structor Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor,  a 
Worcester  girl,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  this  line  of  reconstruction 
work  •  since  it  was  first  started  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  work  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  in  Boston  by  the  Special 
Aid  Society  for  American  Prepared- 
ness, in  cooperation  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind, 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  Miss  Trai- 
nor has  been  One  of  the  most  earnest 
workers.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
North  Adams  State  Normal  School 
and  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  has  been  a  teacher. 
Four  Lectures 
The  course  comprises  four  lectures 
and  four  lessons  in  the  Braille  writ- 
ing, with  visits  to  the  shops  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  a  visit  to 


the  commission  salesroom  to  see  thej 
finished  work  and  understand  better 
what  the  trained  blind  may  accom- 
plish. Two  lessons  each  week  for 
five  weeks  will  compose  the  course, 
and  the  fee,  which  simply  covers 
Miss  Trainor's  expenses,  traveling  to 
and  from  Boston,  will  be  $5  for  the 
course,  not  including  the  expense  of 
Visiting   the    Boston   institution. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  mornings 
have  been  designated  as  the  time 
when  the  classes  will  be  held  and  if 
applications -for  evening  classes  are 
received,  these  also  may  be  arranged 
on  the  same  days.  The  classes  will 
probably  be  formed  about  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Graduates  of  the  classes  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  Special  Aid  Blind  Re- 
lief Corps  and  this  phase  of  war 
work,  the  training  which  will  ena- 
ble one  to  help  even  in  a  limited  way 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  blind 
soldiers,  will  doubtless  appeal  to  wo- 
men whose  training  and  sympthy 
will  render  their  services  valuable. 
Application  for  membership  may  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Tatman,  242 
Salisbury  Street,  secretary  of  the 
Worcester  branch  of  the  Special  Aid 
Society  for  American  Preparedness. 
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TO  STAY  IN  SERVICE 

Colonel  Bordley  Aids  Campaign 

t«  Raise  Fund  for  Home 

Here 

"Every  blind  Soldier  who  has  lost 
hia  sight  fighting  the  Huns  hopes  he 
will  not  be .  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice." This  is  the  assertion  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  James  Bordley,  com- 
mandant of  base  hospital  No.  7,  Balti- 
more, which  shelters  the  first  men  to 
come  home  from  France  sightless. 

Colonel  Bordley  has  come  to  aid  in 
the  drive  to  raise  $150,000  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
Thirty-sixth  street  and  Lancaster  ave- 
nue, in  order  to  extend  its  facilities  in 
preparation  for  the  care  of  100  or  more 
heroes  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  bat- 
tle. 

Contributions  of  $13,344  were  reported 
yesterday,  bringing  the  grand  total  to 
$85,764.  The  canvassers  are  confident 
the  remaining  $64,000  will  be  obtained 
by  Monday. 

Among  the  larger  gifts  reported  yes- 
terday were  a  second  $500  from  Alba  B. 
Johnson,  $500  from  Henry  R.  Loughlin, 
$500  from  Morris  L.  Clothier,  $400  from 
the  family  of  Senator  William  C.  Sproul 
and  $887  from  a  group  of  broom  manu- 
facturers, all  of  whom  are  business 
rivals  of  the  home.  "William  Silverwood, 
a  blind  broommaker,  whose  work  brings 
him  into  competition  with  the  institu 
tion,  gave  $50. 

Mrs.  J.  Henry  Scattergood's  team 
turned  in  the  highest  amount  for  the 
day,  $2303,  and  won  the  flag  that  is 
awarded  the  banner  group  each  dav^. 
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BLINDED  IL I  WMi 
REGRET  LEAVING  FRONT 


First  19  of  Army  and  One  in 
.Navy  to  Reach  Home 
Want  Military  Work 


American  sorters  blinded  in  battle  re- 
gret the  loss  qfr+heir  eyes  less  keenly 
than  the  fact  tHat  their  affliction  pre- 
vents their  return   to   the   firing   line. 

This  is  the  assertion  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  Bordley,  commandant  of 
Base  Hospital  No.  7,  Baltimore,  which 
shelters  the  first  men  to  come  home  from 
France  sightless.  Colonel  Bordley  spent 
yesterday  in  this  city. 

Nineteen  soldiers  and  one  sailor  are 
now  in  the  hospital.  Two  of  the  sol- 
diers are  Philadelphians.  Sergeant  Irving 
Clair,  3230  Berks  street,  and  Frank 
Dominick,    of   the   Italian  colony. 

"Every  one  of  them  hopes  he  will  not 
be  discharged  from  service,"  said  Colonel 
Bordley,  "but  will  be  put  to  work  at 
something  that  will  contribute,  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  We  hope  to  enable 
them  to  fulfill  this  desire  by  allowing 
(hem  to  make  certain  electrical  appli- 
ances. An  industrial  survey  is  now  in 
progress  with  this  end  in  view. 

'"If  the  American  public  wants  a  real 
demonstration  of  the  morale  that  meansi 
the  inevitable  downfall  of  Prussianism, 
it  should  visit  the  hospital  and  witness 
the  unquenchable  spirit  of  those  twenty 
jiatriots,"  he  added 

Colonel  Bordley 's  visit  to  Philadelphia 
had  an  added  significance  because  of  the 
campaign  now  in  progress  to  raise  $150,- 
000  for  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for   Blind   Men.   Thirty-sixth   street   ana 


[Lancaster  avenue. 


Andre    Fribourg 
and   His 
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The     Epic     of    a    Private     Soldier, 

Written  from   the   Ranks  by  a 

War-Wrecked  Professor, 

Soon  to  Visit 

America 


By  Alvan  F.  Sanborn 


Paris,  Sept.  1. 
DRF  FRIBOURG,  soldier,  scholar 
and  literary  artist,  author  of 
"Croire,"  an  autobiographical 
novel,  which  was  a  close  com- 
petitor for  the  last  Goncourt 
Academy  Prize  (and  which  was  seriously 
considered  in  connection  with  the  recently 
awarded  Grand  Prix  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy) will  lecture  in  America— the  gods  per- 
mitting—the   coming    winter. 

Of  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  have  lat- 
terly crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  fra- 
ternal greetings  of  the  homeland,  none 
has  paid  more  tragical  tribute  to  the  war 
or  has  displayed,  under  seemingly  over- 
whelming affliction,  a  finer  spirit. 

I  cannot  better  introduce  him  to  Tran- 
script readers  than  by  citing  a  little  inci- 
dent recorded  by  the  eminent  advocate, 
Charles  Chenu. 

Three  Senses  His  Sacrifice  to  His  Country 

Maltr*CPh»l?,,°»T,S!'nt],s   PI   so    ae°."    says 
uuaitre  Chenu,  "I  dined  with  several  officers 

of  General  Lyautey's  etat-major,  at  the 
restaurant  of  the  Foire  de  Rabat.  Beside 
me  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  pre- 
sented to  me  so  rapidly  that  I  had  not 
caught  his  name  and  had  not  been  told 
the  reason  for  the  big  blue  glasses  he  wore. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  something 
happened  which  attracts  my  attention. 
'Be  careful,'  said  his  neighbor  on  the  other 
side,  suddenly  taking  away  his  fork,  'It's 
Hen.  I  gathered  that  his  sight  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  see  the  bones.  But  how  did  it 
happen  that  his  taste  did  not  tell  him  what 
he  was  eating?  The  meal  over,  he  with- 
drew, with  a  hesltatlr.gr  step,  on  the  arm 
of  a  friend.  Then  I  made  Inquiries.  I 
If.irned  that  his  name  was  Andre  Fribourg 
and  that  he  had  been  severely  wounded. 
He  had  retained  just  enough  sight  to  dis- 
tinguish day  from  night;  but  the  sense  of 
taste  and  that  of  smell  had  entirelv  dis- 
appeared  in   the   catastrophe.      And    i   was 


seized  with  genuine  remorse.     I  had  passed  j 
an    hour    'beside    this    man,    victim    of    the; 
war,   without   knowing  who   he  was,   and  I 
had    failed,    in    my    ignorance,     to    offer    a' 
word  of  sympathy,  taking  him  for  a  banal 
invalid.      I    wanted    to    rejoin    him,    to    see 
him   again,   to   apologize.     It  was  too  late. 
The  next  morning  I  left  Morocco." 

From  an  Income  of  Four  Sous  a  Day 

AndrS  Fribourg  was  born  in  Burgundy 
somewhere  about  thirty  years  ago.  He 
early  aspired  to  write  and  to  teach  history, 
and,  in  realizing  this  ambition,  he  over- 
came seemingly  insuperable  material  ob- 
stacles, thanks  to  an  indomitable  energy 
which  simply  entitles-  him  to  be  styled  a 
"self-made  man."  "I  began,"  he  says, 
"with  an  income  of  four  cents  a  day.  It 
was  a  capital  preparation  for  the  war." 

In  due  time,  he  became  professor  of  his- 
tory and  geography  at  the  venerable  Col- 
lege Sainte-Barbe  (founded  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury and  alma  mater  of  two  such  antithet- 
ical world  celebrities  as  Ignatius  de  Loy- 
ola and  Calvin)  and  at  the  relatively  par- 
venue  Collfige  Chaptal  and  engaged  in  re- 
searches concerning  the  France  of  the 
Revolution,  with  special  reference  to  its 
relations  with  the  newly  founded  United 
States  of  America.  He  published  the  more 
significant  results  of  these  researches  in 
learned  reviews  (Annales  de  Gebgraphie, 
Revue  de  Synthase  Historique,  Revue  de 
la  Revolution  Francaise,  etc.)  and  in  vol- 
umes entitled  "Les  Questions  Actuelles  et 
le  PasseV'  "La  Psychologie  du  T£moig- 
nage  en  Histoire,"  "Le  Club  des  Jacobins 
en  1790"  and  "Discours  de  Danton";  the 
last  named,  which  was  awarded  the  Peyrat 
Prize  by  the  Academy,  being  a  tour  de 
force  analogous  to  that  of  the  paleontolo- 
gist who  reconstitutes  an  extinct  type  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  bone,  inasmuch  as  Dan- 
ton's  speeches  were  neither  committed  to 
writing  in  advance  nor  stenographed  at 
the  moment  of  delivery. 

"Croire,"  an  Epic  of  the  Common  Soldier 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1014,  this  historian- 
professor  quits  his  dear  dusty  archives  (as 
Simply  and  naturally  as  the  peasant  his , 
field  and  ihe  workman  his  bench)  to  be- 
come Private  Fribourg  of  the1  106th  Infan- 
try, which  advances  toward  the  northeast,  I 
retreats  to  Troyes,  and  is  despatched,  after  J 
the  victory  of  the  Marne,  via  Sainte-Mene- 
hould,  C'errrcnt-en-Argonne,  Verdun  and 
Rupt-en-Woevre,  to  the  Heights  of  the 
Meuse.  Here,  in  a  section  of  the  Meuse 
Forest  known  as  Le  Bois  des  Ohevalliers, 
during  a  brief  "but  strenuous  trench  experi- 
ence, he  receives  what  the  poilus  style  "la 
bonne  blessure"  (a  wound  that  is  tempo- 
rarily disabling  liut  not  dangerous),  and  is 
evacuated,  first  to  an  ambulance  just  be- 
hind the  lines,  then  to  the  distributing  hos- 
pital of  Neufchateau  (Vosges),  and  finally 
to  a  real  hospital  at  Vitr6  (Brittany),  where 
he  experiences  the  unutterable  voluptuous- 
ness of  sinking  into  a  soft  bed.  His  wounds 
healed  and  his  convalescence  finished,  he  is 
sent  to  the  Flanders  front,  with  billets  at 
Bergues  and  Hondschooten.  Here,  after 
peveral  months '  of  a  particularly  dull, 
gloomy,  monotonous  phase  of  the  war,  he 
Is  again  wounded,  and  this  time  with  the 
deplorable  consequences  indicated  above  by 
Maitre  Chemi. 

"Croire— Histoire  d'  un  Soldat,  the  out- 
come of  this  experience,  is  one  of  the  nobler 
memoria's  of  the  war.  It  constitutes,  un- 
der the  thinnest  posible  disguise  of  fiction, 
the  -'confessions"  of  a  common  soldier,  who 


is  at  the  same  time  "a  man  of  parts";  the  J 
evangel,  so  to  apeak,  of  an  intellectual  who! 
is  a  devotee,  not  only  of  the  history  which  J 
he  has  made  it  Wis  beloved  vocation  *M 
fathom  and  expound,  'but  of  truth  and 
'beauty  in  all  their  myriad  forms,  and  to! 
whom  the  full  glory  of  la  Patrle  is  to  ap- 
pear in  the  bloody  mirs  of  the  trenches  with 
the  apocalyptical  splendor  of  a  spiritual 
revelation. 

"■Croire"  reproduces  forcibly  and  vividly 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  setting  out 
for  the  frontier;  the  anguish  of  the  great 
retreat;  the  chastened  confidence  and  tlv 
cool  determination  engendered  by  the  in 
conclusive  nature  of  the  first  victory:  the 
physical,  /nental  and  moral  strain  of  the 
long  period  of  weary  waiting  that  suc- 
ceeded. 

"Life  in  a  Circle" 

It  emphasizes  the  benumbing  monot- 
ony of  the  "life  in  a  circle"  of  billet  and 
trench:  "same  horizons,  same  platitudes, 
same  ruins,  same  ditches,  same  laby 
rinths,  same  church-spires,  same  streams 
same  visages,  same  hopes,  same  privations- 
same  menace  of  death,  now  approaching, 
now  receding,  but  never  altogether  ab- 
sent." 

'-  It  portrays  realistically,  if  a  shade  too 
-methodically  at  times,  the  racking  tor- 
ments of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  dreary  im- 
portunity of  the  rain,  the  loathsomeness 
of  the.  all-invading  mud,  the  sickening  hor- 
ror of  the  carrion  smells,  the  pathetically 
Inadequate  relaxations  of  the  canton- 
ments. 

-  It  dissects  (a  shade  too  scientifically  and 
cold-bloodedly  at  times  perhaps)  the  sen- 
timents and  emotions  associated  with  at- 
tack and  defence;  the  impulses  that  eventu- 
ate in  heroism;  the  alternating  super-sen- 
sitiveness and  callousness  of  the  nerves; 
fear  and  the  mastery  of  fear;  the  "hope 
deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick";  the 
devious  strategems  of  the  terrible  "cafard" 
(blues). 

It  narrates  dramatically  the  outstanding; 
episodes:  the  perilous  corvfie  of  bringing! 
up  fresh  supplies  of  cartridges,  the  digging1 
of  an  advance  trench  under  Are,  thej 
pinioning  of  a  comrade  suddenly  seized! 
with    dementia. 

Some  Trenchantly  Descriptive  Phrases 

All  this,  with  sanity,  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity and  in  a  language  of  almost  classi 
cal  restraint,  as  a  rule,  but  engagingly 
piquant  and  picturesque  and  fantastic 
even   upon  occasion. 

Note,  for  Instance,  this  image  of  op- 
pressive heat:  "The  sizzling  sun  drips 
down  on  to  our  shoulders  like  molten  lead." 

And  this  impression  of  deadly  fatigue: 
"My  muscles  hang  limp  the  length  of  my 
bones,  and  T  have  the  feeling  that  I  am 
kspt  on  my  feet  solely  by  my  capote, 
which    the   wind   has   dried    and    stiffened." 

And  this  expression  of  the  doggedness 
of  an  exhausted  marcher:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  all  my  strength  is  concentrated 
in  my  tight-set  jaws  and  that  I  am  walk- 
ing on   mv  teeth." 

AnS  this  rendition  of  the  electrifying 
efoct  of  the  sounding  of  the  charge: 
"The  ranks  close  up  instantly  and  auto- 
matically, an  invisible  hand  grips  the 
front  of  my  capote  and  pulls  me  on  irre- 
sistibly. I  advance  craning  forward, 
sucked  in  by  the  bugles." 
'  The  bullets  produce  "a  music  of  extraor- 
dinary richness,"  "highly  colored  and  fer- 
tile in  surprises,"  but  "bad  for  the  nerves," 


because  if  is  "too  diffuse,  too  piercing-,  too 
permanent." 

No  Defeatism  "in  His" 

Kin  route  for  the  front,  the  author  ex- 
claims: 

"Incomparable  moment!  ....  We  all 
sing,  even  he  who  just  now  was  weeping 
and  whose  tears  are  not  yet  dried.  A 
mighty  blast  of  fervor  dissipates  all  our 
weaknesses,  dominates  us,  unites  us,  ele- 
vates us.  I  feel  the  splendor  of  the  'coup 
d'aile,'  the  joy  of  being  propelled,  along 
with  the  others,  of  being  swept  away  by 
the  same  wave  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  heroic 
symphony  of  our  chansons,  by  the  intoxi- 
cating communion  of  oUiff  hearts.  .... 
I  realize  that  I  am  living  a  colossal  and 
infinitely  rare  adventure,  a  lightning  flash 
that  illuminates  existence  and  sanctifies  it 
up   to  its  latest  breath." 

On  Entering  the  First  Line  Trenches 

On  the  point  of  entering  the  first-line 
trenches,  he  notes: 

"Calm  melancholy.  No  fever!  None  of 
the  perfervid  enthusiasm  of  two  months  be- 
fore, but  an  imperturbability  still  more 
magnificent.  We  know  now  what  war  is; 
that  it  is  not  made  up  exclusively  of  bril- 
liant charges  and  grand  exploits.  We  fore- 
see a  mechanical,  redoubtable,  monotonous 
:  and  sinister  conflict,  debasing  our  bodies 
but  exalting  our  minds.  To  conquer,  we 
must  accumulate  powerful  engines,  but  we 
must  also  believe;  we  must  fight  with  faith, 
without  thought  of  self.  We  must  consider 
that  the  forces  employed  in  the  present 
struggle  are  so  -great  that  the  sufferings 
and  the  life  of  a  man  count  no  more  than 
the  life  of  an  ant  in  the  progress  of  the 
"stars." 

Sentinel  in  no-man's  land,  he  muses: 

"Hour  of  unutterable  richness  and  power! 
I  am  only  'a  man'  (ergo,  a  poor  cell  of  an 
immense  organism),  who,  an  instant  from 
now  perhaps,  will  be  no  more.  A  comrade 
will  soon  come  to  spell  me,  and  if  he  finds 
me  stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  this  oak, 
he  will  merely  say,  'Poor  fellow!'  ('Pauvre 
vleux!')  and  then  think  of  something  else. 
If  my  body  is  in  his  way,  he  will  push  it 
one  side  a  bit  and  will  continue  his 
watch,  as  I  have  done  myself  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. But  while  I  count  as  only 
a  drop  of  water  In  this  sea  of  men  whose 
waves  surge  and  break  over  one  another, 
I  nevertheless  feel  with  all  my  soul  the 
superhuman  grandeur  of  my  nocturnal 
task.  I  am  the  first  human  being  the  enemy 
will  encounter  If  he  advances.  Behind  me, 
counting  on  me,  my  comrades  slumber;  be- 
hind them,  counting  on  us,  the  second  line 
troops  repose  in  the  woods;  behind 
them,  counting  upon  them,  the  re- 
serves savor  the  calm  of  the  grangps; 
still  farther  back  the  regiments  that 
watched  the  preceding  nights,  are  resting, 
and  beyond  the  'rear,'  beyond  the  ardent 
zone  of  thfe  armies,  all  France  is  sleeping. 
In  this  Lotharlngian  forest,  I  am  the  sen- 
tinel who  guards  the  soil,  who  guards  his 
brothers;  but,  by  a  special  grace,  by  virtuo 
of  a  delicious  illusion  at  which  I  smile,  I 
have  the  sentiment  of  being  the  extreme 
psychical  point,  the  intellectual  vanguard 
of  the  ancient,  tenacious  and  fecund  Latin 
life  and  spirit  which,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  penetrated  profoundly  the  souls  and 
the  soil  for  which  I  am  fighting.  For  an 
hour  I  shall  be  the  first  French  soul  the 
German  thinking  machine  will  have  before 
It." 


Andre  Fribourg 

From   a   photograph   taken  after  the  first 

battle    of   the    Marne,    before   the   wound 

that  deprived   him  of  sight,   hearing,  and 

the    sense    of    smell 

War  an  Act  of  Faith  and  Renunciation 

Tossing  -with  sleeplessness  and  fever  on 
the  straw  of  an  ambulance  of  the  front,  ha 
breaks  into  an  appreciation  of  war  which 
■would  have  gained,  perhaps,  by  being: 
couched  in  a  less  stilted  and  rhetorical 
literary  form  than  the  apostrophe,  but 
which  In  nevertheless  an  eminently  moving 
confession  of  martial  faith. 

"War,  you  imply  an  act  of  faith  and   A 
renunciation,    you    constrain    your    faithful 
to  forsake  the  world;   you  insist   that 
be   Isolated,    unhampered    by    th<?    bonr! 


love,  of  interest,  of  pride;  you  demand  of 
them  the  triple  vow  of  obedience,  o' 
poverty,  of  sacrifice. 

"War,  we  have  been  moulded  to  your 
service,  and  you  have  transformed  us,  *n 
our  lifetime,  Into  subjects  as  submissive'  as 
corpsesT  war,  we  have  sacrificed  to  you 
everything:  wives  and  children,  and  our 
hearts,  and,  still  more,  our  intellects  of 
which  we  were  proud. 

"War,  we  have  endured;  in  conformity 
with  your  canons,  humiliation,  mOrtifica' 
tion,  suffering.  We  commanded  formerly; 
and  now  we  are  slaves.  We  slept,  we  ate. 
we  conversed  when  and  where  we  pleased 
and  now  our  life  is  all  vigil,  fasting  and 
silence.  We  are  poor,  equal  and  chaste, 
perforce.  We  struggle  against  cold,  against 
mud,  against  the  maleficent  force  of  shells. 
We  are  under  the  discipline  of  bullets.  The 
idea  of  death  is  with,  us  the  live-long  day, 
Like  the  Trappists,  we  bury  our  dead 
brothers,  and,  in  digging  our  trenches,  we 
dig  our  own  tombs. 

"War,  you  inculcate,  in  your  own  despite 
kindness  and  abhorrence  of  force,  you  are 
full  of  sorrows,  of  grandeur,  of  supreme 
joys  and  of  bitter  despair.  You  are  a  fiery 
test  that  destroys  or  regenerates;  new  men 
emerge  from  your  crucible  and,  you  bring 
them  salvation,  while  they,  by  their  sacri- 
fice, redeem  their  non-combatant  brothers, 
the  disasters  of  their  fathers,  the  impo- 
tence of  the  feeble  and  the  faults  of  the 
dead." 

The  Readjustment  of  a  Mutile 

But  the  distinguished  trait  of  '"Croire," 
the  feature  that  sets  It  altogether  apart 
from  the  other  "confessions"  of  the  com- 
batants, is  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
radical  readjustment  of  the  battered  author 
to  a  civilian  existence;  readjustment,  glvon 
the  strange  nature  of  his  infirmities,  that 
amounts  almost  to  a  resurrection. 

When  he  returns  to  the  capital  he  left 
sixteen  months  before,  he  is  so  different 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually,  not 
only  from  the  people  about  him  but  from 
his  former  self,  that  he  has  much  ado  to 
believe  in  his  own  identity.  He  Is  "the  man 
who  has  lost  his  moi." 

"I  have  the  impression/1!  h&  says,  **ot 
arriving,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  in  a 
changed  world.  ...  I  am  pressed  for 
breath,  because  lofty  obstacles  are  piled  up 
between  me  and  externals.  I  feel  shut  up 
w'thin  myself  by  the  rupture  of  -three  of 
the  five  senses  which  expounded  to  me  the 
universe,  and  I  find  myself  diminished  and 
constricted  in  consequence,  like  a  body  in 
the  interior  of  which  has  been  created  a 
vacuum.  My  heart  Is  oppressed  with  an- 
guish by  this  narrowing  and  walling  up  of 
my  life.  This  stifling,  imprisoned  sensa 
tion  recurs  incessantly,  and  I  fancy  that  I 
am  already  half  dead. 

"The  familiar  faces,  too,  are  mere  indis- 
tinguishable blotches.  When  you  know 
that  you  can  descend  by  way  of  the  eyes 
into  the  soul,  when  you  love  to  follow  the 
leaps  of  thought  in  the  movements  (barely 
perceptible  at  times)  of  the  countenance, 
it  is  hard  to  hear  a  person  a  couple  of  yards 
away  speak  to  you  as  from  the  depths  of 
a  fog.  The  features,  however  well  you  may 
know  them,  run  together.  .  .  .  These  in- 
distinct visages  t.eem  so  remote  that  I  imag- 
ine sometimes  I  am  telephoning  to  them." 

An   Odorless  World 

Less  poignant,  no  doubt,  than  the  loss  of 
the  visible  presence  of  beloved  persons  and 


of  cherished  possessions,  but  still  a  cruel 
deprivation  for  a  temperament  essentially 
seesthetic,  is  the  total  Inability  to  detect 
odors— the  more  that  It  involves  inability 
to  recall  past  odors. 

"I  fare  forth  in  the  rain"  avers  the  vic- 
tim of  this  unusual  affliction.  "I  hear  the 
heavy  drops  pattering  to  the  ground,  and, 
forgetting  that  I  cannot  smell,  I  sniff  the 
humid   air  eagerly. 

"Do  you  remember  the  rich  odor  of  the 
moist  earth  in  the  spring  time?  It  is 
unctuous,  profound;  it  dilates  the  nostrils 
and  fills  you  with  joy,  for  it  seems  a 
promise  of  approaching  bloom, 

"0>o  you  remember  the  perfumes  which, 
In  summer,  lade  the  air  towards  evening 
with  their  puissant  ardor? 

"Do  you  remember? 

"I  brood  over  them  incessantly.  I  would 
recreate  them  exactly  in  my  mind,  in 
order  to  supplement  by  memory  the  empti- 
ness of  the  present  sensations;  but  the 
harder  I  try  to  define  them,  the  more  they 
elude  me.  Of  a  truth,  I  can  recall  them 
no  more,  and  this  is  a  heartrending  thing, 
I  butt  against  forgetfulness,  as  a  fly 
against  a  window  pane,  and,  like  the  fly,  I 
persist,  mounting,  veering  and  dartin, 
vainly  hither  and  thither.  ...  I  accept  the 
disappearance  of  taste,  this  petty  torture 
[not  so  petty,  after  -All,  for  a  native  of 
Bergundy]  renewed  morning,  noon  and 
night.  I  am  resigned  to  finding  insipid 
everything  I  eat  and  drink  and  to  differen- 
tiating it  only  by  touch;  but  I  cannot 
habituate  myself  to  the  loss  of  smell,  to 
the  near  loss  of  sight,  because,  along  with 
them,  the  visual  end  olfactory  sensations 
of  the  past  also  are  effaced.  In  inhaling 
the  effluvia  of  the  shower-drenched  earth, 
a  single  memory  is  vouchsafed  me;  the 
memory  of  a  joy  that  is  interdicted  hence- 
forth and  that  has  become  inexplicable 
to  me." 

De  Profundis 

The  returned  soldier,  thus  cut  off  from 
normal  intercourse  with  the  world  about 
him,  is  fairly  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his 
dead  comrades  and  by  harrowing  anxiety 
over  those  who  are  still  in  the  fray.  He 
is  dominated  by  their  images,  and  is  cor- 
respondingly distressed  and  shocked  by 
the  atmosphere  of  apparent  unconcern  in 
which  he  suddenly  finds  himself. 

"I  have  come  back  sad  and  weak,"  he 
says,  "and  this  tumultuous  life  in  which  I 
am  suddenly  enveloped  grips  me,  like  a 
shooting  pain  .  .  .  The  insouciance,  the 
cbtuseness  even,  of  this  circumambient  mul- 
titude hurt  me  ...  I  do  not  perceive 
the  visages,  the  enigma  of  the  voices  Is 
only  the-  more  imperative,  and  X  want  to 
say  to  all  these  creatures  whose  untimely 
joy  dazes  me,  'You  should  not  laugh'  .  .  . 
I  have  come  back  with  a  brain  teeming  with 
images  of  suffering,  with  a  heart  broken  by 
the  anguish  of  others  and  by  the  martyrdom 
of  things,  with  a  body  worn  out  by  exces- 
sive effort  I  still  see,  do  what  I  will,  the 
pillaged,  ruined  villages,  the  disembowelled 
earth,  the  ambulances,  the  hospitals  and 
their  physiological  miseries,  the  frightful 
wounds,  the  diseases,  the  hell  of  mortal  tor- 
ments. I  still  hear  the  crackling  of  the  long 
brazier  of  agony,  of  the  wall  of  fire,  which, 
flaming  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland,  holds 
the  enemy  at  bay.  And  I  ask  myself  by 
what  unhallowed  miracle  these  people  are 
unaware  that  others  are  suffering  and  dying 
near  them  and  for  them." 

The  Lure  of  Death 

For  a  time,  the  Invalid,  under  the  spell 


of    this    morbid    obsession,    trembles    on 
the   verge   of   self-destruction. 

"Pell-mell,"  he  raves,  "tho  dead  throng 
under  my  closed  lids  .  .  .  They  are 
all  here  now,  friends  and  simple  com- 
rades or  companions.  I  would  never 
have  believed  they  were  so  numerous 
.  .  .  Tonight,  I  am  a  mere  thing  in 
the  fingers  of  the  dead. 

"Who  will  save  me  from  them  and 
from  the  abyss  toward  which  they  al- 
lure me?  What  hand  will  'be  outstretched 
jto  arrest  my  giddy  fall?  I  droop  under 
the  emptiness  of  my  days  bereft  of  friends 
as  a  plant  deprived  of  water.  My  solitude 
frightens  me.  The  (bare  thought  of  actlion 
disgusts  me.  Immolble,  I  am'  waiting  for 
the  great  peace  of  night  to  help  me  con- 
quer my  cruel  disorder.  I  am  waiting  till 
its  tranquillizing  dew  shall  bathe  my  eyes; 
for  the  sweetness  of  solitary  tears  saves 
from  the  arms  of  the  dead  that  are  strain- 
ing towards  us." 

And  then,  little  toy  little,  with  the  return 
of  physical  strength,  hope  returns.  The 
sombre,  hyper-susceptifoile  recluse  discovers 
unsuspected  potentialities  in  bis  two  unim- 
paired senses  and  readjusts  himself  pro- 
gressively to  society.  "I  ibegin  to  realize," 
he  says,  "the  possibilities  ofj  touch,  and  the 
infinite,  subtle  variations  of  sound  are  re- 
vealed to  me.  .  .  .  Stone  'by  atone  the 
wall  about  my  soul  falls  away.  The  effi- 
cient senses  do  the  work  of  the  inefficient 
ones.  ...  I  have  learned  to  listen. 
.  .  And  row  instinctively  I  judge  per- 
sons better  by  hearing  than  I  used1  to  judge 
them  toy  Sight.  .  .  .  My  relations  with 
the  external  world  are  reestablished.  They 
are  different,  they  are  transposed,  font  they 
are  almost  as  frequent  as  before.  Between 
the  mass  of  my  sensations  of  yore  and  of 
those  of  today  there  is  difference  in  kind 
out  not  in  decree.  I  foreathe  freely  again, 
and  I  feel  myself  revive  like  an  uptorn  and  lac- 
erated plant  whose  roots  repenetrate  the  soil." 

Fribourg  Himself 

Since  his  return  from  the  front,  AndrS 
Fribourg  has  been  living  in  the  rue  Ray- 
nouard,  which  winds  along  the  wonderful 
Passy  terrace  intimately  associated  with 
the  electrical  experiments  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  occupies  a  cosy  apartment, 
a  veritable  snuggerj ,  in  a  quaint  18th  cen- 
tury villa  next  door  to  the  famous  Balzac 
cottage  and  only  a  few  doors  above '  the 
Paris  home  of  the  American  Field  Service 
(ex-American  Ambulance).  This  apart- 
ment (a  former  abode  of  the  novelist  Vic- 
tor Margueritte)  is  well  below  the  street 
level  (as  are  the  assembling  rooms  of  the 
American  Field  Service),  so  that  the  con- 
cierge, in  response  to  your  inquiry  for 
Monsieur  Fribourg,  literally  directs  you 
down  cellar.  It  is  rich  in  books  and  in  the 
choice  old  furniture  of  which  "Croire" 
shows  its  author  to  have  been  a  connois- 
seur, and  its  windows  open  upon  a  de- 
licious garden  and  afford  a  ravishing  pan- 
orama of  the  south  of  Paris;  a  setting 
the  charms  of  which,  if  largely  lost  upon 
the  occupant  himself,  ara.at  least  a  genu- 
ine treat  to  his  visitor. 

Said  visitor  would  not  suspect  the  dim- 
ness of  his  host's  vision— were  it  not  for 
the  blue  glasses  he  is  condemned  to  wear- 
so  adroit  are  hia  movements  and  eo  un- 
hesitating his  carriage  in  these  familiar 
surroundings  and,  after  five  minutes  of 
his  exhilarating  conversation,  even  this 
slight  evidence  of  his  infirmity  Is  quite  for- 
gotten. His  manner  bespeaks  the  indom- 
itable will  that   makes  him  the  master   of 


his  fate.  But  it  likewise  bespeaks  the 
'  warm  humanity  that  impelled  him,  in  Bet- 
ting out  for  the  front,  to  say  "I  will  be 
a  man  in  the  ranks,  I  will  live  the  life  and 
run  the  risks  of  these  humble  soldiers 
.  .  .  of  these  big,  overgrown,  joyous, 
mocking,  sensitive  children,  my  brothers," 
and  the  spirituality  that  wrung  from  him, 
as  he  lay,  with  blood  coursing  down  his 
cheeks,  in  the  muddy  trench,  this  sublime 
cry  of  ineradicaole  idealism,  "I  am  happy 
to  suffer,  for  I  know  that  others,  thanks 
to  me,  will  not  suffer  or  will  suffer  less 
j.  .  .  happy,  because  I  believe  that 
these  hours,  so  heavy  for  my  body,  will 
spare  France  a  few  seconds  of  anguish 
and  because  I  am  sure,  at  last,  of  my  love 
for  my  country,  since  I  am  bleeding  with 
her  and  for  her." 

Andre  Frlbourg's  Calvary  may  foe  said 
to  have  transformed  him,  further,  into 
a  sort  of  lay  missionary.  He  esteems 
that  in  these  tragic  times  when  men  are 
dying  by  millions  the  simple  fact  of 
being  alive  imposes  obligations,  and  that 
the  additional  fact  of  having  escaped 
from  the  fiery  furnace  with  one's  skin 
imposes  still  more  imperative  obliga- 
tions. He  regards  himself  as  the 
"priest,"  the  accredited  "mediator"  of 
his  dead  comrades-in-arms,  the  perpetua- 
tor  of  their  memories  and  the  defender 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  have  given 
their  lives,  as  well  as  the  giuardian  of 
the  honor  and  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  those  other  comrades  who  are  still 
face  to  face  with  death. 

If  only  as  a  tribute  to  his  "pluck,"  Amer- 
ica will  give  him  a  rousing  reception, 
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President  Will  Attend  Liberty  Day  Exer- 
)  cises,  There 

New  York,  Sept.  30— Announcement  that 
President  Wilson  will  attend  a  celebration 
here  on  Liberty  day,  Oct.  12,  Is  made  by 
the  committee  arranging  the  celebration, 
which  will  include  a  concert  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blinded  soldiers  of  Italy.  Among 
those  under  whose  patronage  the  affair 
will  be  conducted  are:  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  dowager  Queen  of  Italy,  the  Ital- 
ian ambassador,  Italian  Colonial  Secretary 
and  Italian  consul  general. 
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COMFORTS  BLINDED  SOLDIERS. 


Hl»s     Keller     Tells     ll<>,\     The]      i]  U  y 
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•n    lOller,    in    a    letter    to    Mra 

ge  A.  Kesster,  honorary 

of    the    Permanent   Blind    Relief    Wai 

Fund   for  Soldiers  and  Sailors   of  thf 


osing  J 
inded 


Allies,    590    Fifth    Avenue,    enclo 
for   the    fund,   tells    how    bli 
soldiers    may     find      consolation 
Eappiness.     She  writes: 

"Every  word  you  say  about  the 
brave  soldier  'boys  blinded  in  battle! 
goes  straight  to  my  heart  as  to  that 
of  a  friend  who  knows  better  than 
most  can  what  they  have  to  face.  I  keep 
picturing-  to  myself  their  first  waking 
in  the  dark,  and  I  thank  God  that 
there  will  be  those  near  to  comfort.  j 
them  and  give  them  new  hope  through 
work.  Work,  useful  work,  will  help 
draw  out  the  sting  of  their  blindness. 
There  is  perpetual  consolation  in 
work.  Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  a 
task  to  occupy  his  mind  and  his 
hand! 

"There  is  another  consolation  that 
the  boys  will  discover  later.  W^hen 
the  outside  world,  with  its  blaze  of 
beauty  and  myriad  attractions  no 
longer  fills  our  thoughts,  we  find  that 
the  inner  world  has  its  own  joys  and 
allurements.  And  very  precious  they 
are.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  thinking  quietly  all  by  oneself. 
Most  people  have  never  explored  their 
own  minds.  They  have  no  idea  of  the 
treasures  hidden  away  in  their  na- 
tures." 
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Taught  How  to  Become 
Poultry  Farmers. 

RED  CROSS  TELLS 

OF  LONDON  SCHEIE 


Sightless  Men  Are  Given  Thorough 
Instructions  in  Ail  Branches  of 
Industry,  Enabling  Them  to 
Become  Self  Supporting, 


How  the  blinded  soldier  is  taught  to 
become  a  successful  poultry  farmer  is 
interestingly  told  in  a  report  received 
recently  at  the  Rod  Cross  Institute  f«ff 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  in  this 
city     from     St.     Dunstan's     Hostel     for 
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Blinded    Soldiers    and    Sailors.    Regent 
Park.  London. 

"Here  an  almost  untried  industry  for 
blind  people  his  been  proved  to  be  won- 
derfully successful,"  says  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  in  a  report.  "Men  are  taught 
poultry-raising  on  practical  and  up-to- 
date  lines.  They  learn  to  distinguish 
birds  of  different  breeds  almost  instan- 
taneously by  toueh,  to  manage  incu- 
bators and  foster  mothers,  to  prepare 
and  truss  birds  for  table,  and  gener- 
ally to  conduct  a  poultry  farm  on  meth- 
ods which,  if  intelligently  followed, 
should  insure  paying  results. 

"The  poultry  farm  pupils  are  taught 
rough  carpentry,  and  learn  to  make  hru 
coops,  sitting  boxes,  gates  and  othc: 
things  of  use  to  them.  The  finishing 
touches  are  given  to  the  training  of 
blind  poultry  farmers  by  a  month  at  St. 
Dunstan's  Poultry  Farm,  near  King's 
Langley.  Here  is  raised  the  stock  of 
birds  of  the  best  breeds,  which  are 
given  to  men  when  they  are  set  up 
for  themselves,  and  the  work  of  the 
poultry  farm'  is  carried  on  by  pupils 
from  St.  Dunstan's  training  grounds 

"A  month  spent  in  this  practical 
work  insures  the  fact  that  men,  when 
they  start  for  themselves,  are  thorough- 
ly capable  Of  conducting  the  business 
in  which  they  had  been  trained.  They 
are  further  assisted  by  an  arrangement 
which  enables  their  wives,  mothers,  sjs- 
ters  or  other  relatives  to  acquire  po 
try-farming  at  a  progressive  and  will 
equipped  farm  in  the  country,  on  tlie 
same  principles  as  those  taught  at  »t 
Dunstan's.  This  training  is  given /to 
relatives  free  of  all  charge." 
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FASHION  FETE  AS  WAR  RELIEF. 


Funds    Will    Aid    Blinded    Men    of 


Allied    ST; 

A  faam<|n  fete  by  Harry  Collins  will 
be  given  ft\  the  ballroom  of  the  Plaza 
next  Tuejpay  afternoon  and  evening, 
the  fujjrfs  from  which  will  go  to  the 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Funds 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Allies. 

The  most  beautiful  and  original  cre- 
ations of  the  season  ■will  be  displayed. 
John  Charles  Thomas  of  the  "May- 
time"  company  is  among  those  who 
have  contributed  their  services  for  the 
entertainment. 


SOCIETY  WOMEN  TO 
AID  THE  WAR  BLIND 


OELRICHS 


Will  Pose  in  Tableaux  Vivants 

at  Concert — Caruso  One 

of  the  Singers. 

Mrs.  Harry  Oelrichs  is  one  of  several 
society  women  who  will  posa  in  tableaux- 
vivants  in  conjunction  with  a  concert  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Saturday 
evening,  Oct  12,  for  the  benefit  of 
blinded  soldiers  of  Italy.  Others  ara 
Mrs.  Lydig  lloyt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Shipman, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mrs.  Felix  Double- 
day,  Mrs.  Fellowes  Gordon  and  Lady 
Susan  FitzClarence. 

Caruso  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
entertainment  and  will  contribute  sev- 
eral numbers  to  the. programme.  Others 
who  will  take  part  are  Mischa  Elman.j 
Miss  M  ibel  Garrison  and  Mme.  Mi 
Agulio,  in  drill 

ven  by   Italian  troop.?   who  recently 
arrived  from  the  front.     The  chortl 
orchestra     of     the     Metropolitan     Opera 

•^irrnnnY  wi"  W1"  entertain. 
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INDUSTRY  FOR  BLIND  FIGHTERS 


SipUfles.M         .Soldier*         and      SaUorti 
Taught  to  Be  Ponltry  Farmers. 

1-tev  trie  blinded  soldier  is  taught  to 
becLfTeJ  a  successful  poultry  farmer  is 
toldpfl  a  report  received  recently  at 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men,  New  York  city, 
from  St.  Dunslan's  Hostel  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Regent  Park, 
London. 

"Here  an  almost  untried  industry  for 
blind  people  has  been  proved  to  be 
wonderfully  successful,"  says  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson.  "Men  are  taught  poul- 
try-keeping on  practical  and  up-to- 
date  lines.  They  learn  to  distinguish 
birds  of  different  breeds  almost  instan- 
taneously by  touch,  to  manage  incu- 
bators and  foster-mothers,  to  prepare 
and  truss  birds  for  table,  and  generally 
to  conduct  a  poultry  farm  on  methods 
which,  if  intelligently  followed,  should 
insure  paying  results. 

"A,  month  spent  in  this  practical 
work  iir  ures.  the  fact  that  men,  when 
"si  for   themselves,   are     thor- 

ough! <>  cj  ■  'Me  of  conducting  the  busi- 
in  which  they  had  been  trained. 
They  are  further  assisted  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  enables  their  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  or  other  relatives  to 
acquire  poultry  farming  at  a  progres- 
sive and  well-equipped  farm  in  the 
country,    on     the    same    principles    us 

those  taughl  al  St.  Dunstan's.  This 
training  is  given  to  relatives  free  o£ 
all  charge." 


October  (o-  1^1  |  gf. 

Fashion  Fete  for  War  Fund. 

A-JHabion  tl   be  held  Tuesday  af- 

ten»ort<  and  ni/Tht    in   th';  ballroom  of   the 
Plafe  Hotel    for    the    benefit   «f   the    Per- 

mane^ipriMIMtMttaUft^iry^.j     ,-,,,.    g0] ., 
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16,        John 
( Charles  Thoni  is,  of  tin 

arm  i  Will  Mini 

ina,    "i    the 

'i.inr-:.    The    "rogranuue   is   In   chargo   ot 

Harry  CuUlnn. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON 
TO  ATTEND  BENEFIT 


Accepts  Invitation  to 

litan  Opera  House  Concert 
tcM-id  Charity  Fund. 


Presii'ffilltonrffvd  Mrs.  Wilson  Will  attend 
the  Liberty  Day  concert  next  Saturday 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
for  Queen  Margherita's  Fund  foi'  the 
Blinded  Soldiers  of  Italy.  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  president  of  the  New  York 
Commltteo  of  the  Italian  War  Relief 
Fund  of  America  and  acting  chairman  of 
the  Concert  Committee,  made  public  yea- 
terday  the  text  of  the  President's  reply 
to  his  Invitation.  It  reads:— 
"The  White  House,  Washington:— 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Johnson: — May  I  not  ex- 
press my  Very  sincere  Interest  in  the 
plans  you  are  making  for  the  12th  of  6c 
tober?  They  are  In  the  interest  Of  a  re- 
lief for  which  I  need  not  eay  my  sym- 
pathies are  entirely  enlisted,  and  Mr*. 
Wilson  and  I  will  certainly  be  present 
at  the  entertainment  you  are  planning 
unless  public  business  which  I  do  not 
foresee  prevents. 

"Sincerely   youra, 

"WOODROW  WILSON." 
Mr.  Johnson  also  made  public  a  cable 
message  received  by  Leo  Nunea  and 
Francesco  Paolo  Flnoccchlaro,  of  the 
committee,  from  the  Countess  Pass  dl 
Villamartna,  lady  in  waiting  to  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Dowager  of  Italy  jrfar- 
gherlta  dl  Savoia,  under  whose  patronage 
together  with  Mrs.  Wilson's,  the  benefit 
Is  being  held.    The  cable  message  is: — 

"Her  August  Majesty  communicates  she 
is  very  happy  for  this  charitable,  patri- 
otic enterprise,  which  she  appreciates 
very  much  and  for  which  she  wishes  a 
very  great  success. 

"COLOSIMO, 
"Secretary  for  the  Colonies. '* 
From  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Count 
Macchl  dl  Cellere,  has  come  this  message 
to  Francesco  Paolo  Flhocchlftro,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  In  arranging  for  the 
concert:— 

"Am  happy  to  put  the  intended  concert 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ambassadress 
and  myself. 

"MACCHI    Dl    CELERE. 


programme  Is  to  be  unusual.  It  Is 
ily  directed  by  Glulio  Gattl-Casa2za 
and  Enrico  Caruso,  who  is  honorary 
patron.  i 

Miss  Elsa  Maxwell  Is  chairman  of  ar- 
rangements. On  the  programme  are  Mr. 
Caruso.  Mabel  Garrison.  MIscha  Elnmn. 
Adamo  Dtdur  and  Signora  Mimi  vAguglia, 
the  Sicilian  actress,  who  will  be  heard  for 
the  first  lime  in  English,  Richard  < "n-din- 
ski  is  producing  a  notable  series  of  his- 
torical tableaux-vivants  of  Italy,  in  which 
New  York  women  are  to  appear.  Anions; 
them  are  Mrs.  Charles  de  Loosey  OeLrichs, 
Mrs.  Bryce  Wing,  Mrs.  Felix  Doubleday. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Henry.  Mrs.  Herbert  Ship- 
man,  Mrs.  Wjlllam  Wright,  Mrs.  Harry 
Oelrichs,  Mrs3)JeSsie  Castlemain,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Dewisol||(|k  Miss  Dorotlry  Fel- 
lowes  Gordon,  Lady^Higan  Fitz  Clarence. 
Mrs.    Angier   Duke.    Mrs^|jBhilip   JJenkardi 

nd  Mf«,  D  'dig  Hoyt.  ^"^--.    .'_  ..._Jf^ 
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Jltizafhlft,   Urged    to    Support    Benefit 
Perforrrtances  at  the   Metropolitan 

Redraft  Ujjflerwood  Johnson,  Chairmi 
if  the  committee  for  the  gala  night  ii.t1 
he  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Satur- 
day for  the  benefit  of  Queen  Marghe- 
ita's  Fund  for  Blinded  Soldiers  of  Italy, 
ssued  this  appeial'.4a&titHgn|.  for  public 
upport  of  the  undertaking: 
"It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  Colum- 
>us  Day,  next  Saturday,  coincident  Wiih 
liberty  Day,  and  in  connection  with  the 
.liberty  Loan,  should  afford  the  oppor- 
unity  for  Nsw  Yorkers  to  pay  a  tribute 
n  a.  real  and  practical  way  to  the  valor 
,nd  the  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  soldiers 
nd  the  Italian  people,  through  atten 
,nce  at  the  distinguished  performance 
/hich  has  been  arranged  at  the  Metro- 
iolitan  Opera  House,  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  to  attend,  and 
o  which  they  have  given  their  hearty 
upport. 

"Italy's  prompt  refusal  to  make  war 
ipon  France  at  the  very  beginning  was 
■t  enormous  value  to   the   allied   caus 
ler    delay    in    entering    the    war    wi 
v)th  their  advice  and  tneir  approval,  ■■. 
itherwise,    by  .reason    of    the    intrigues 
jid    the   policy   of   peaceful   penetration! 
f  Germany,  Italy  was  in  a  unique  pod- 
ion.     Her  obstacles  have  been  colossal. 
aid   she   has   met   them   with    the   most 
emarkable     courage    "Sas^Lresourceful- 

The  proceeds  are  to  be  applied-through 
he  Italian  War  Relief  Fund  of  Anted 
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PRESIDENT  COMING  SATURDAY. 


Will    Attend    Metropolitan.   Benefit 

Tnderwood  Johnson,  chair- 
ma*  of  the  committee  for  the  "Gala 
Nightr  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  next  Saturday,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Queen  Margherita's  Fund  for  the 
Blinded  Soldiers  of  Italy,  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  public  of  New  York 
to  give  their  hearty  support  to  the 
undertaking. 

"It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  Co- 
lumbus Day,  next  Saturday,  coincident 
with  Liberty  Day  and  in  connection 
with  the  Liberty  Loan,"  says  the  ap- 
peal, "should  afford  the  opportunity 
for  New  Yorkers  to  pay  a  tribute  in 
a  real  and  practical  way  to  the  valor 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Italian  soldiers 
and  the  Italian  people,  through  attend- 
ance at  the  distinguished  performance 
which  has  been  arranged  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  which  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  to  at- 
tend and.  to  which  they  have  given~ 
their  hearty  support." 


FORBI£KJL»U» 

Soldier*  and    Sailor*    Injured    in   the 
War    in   Rowing-  Hace.v 

British-1  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
were  blinded  in  the  war  and  who  have 
learned  to  row  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hos- 
tel, were  guests  of  the  .Marlow  Row- 
ing Club  of  England  recently,  and 
took  part,  in  u  series  of  races,  the 
crews  and  scullers  being  steered  by  the 
alsters  from  St.  Dunstan's. 

In  the  single  sculls  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-one  entries,  and  in 
the  final  bev.  J.  London  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Infantry,  won  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  length.  £Hve. crews  competed 
in  the  pair-oars,  the  finals  being  won 
by  a  length  by  A.  Pettipher  (Koyal 
Berks)  and  F.  Hacked  (Royal  Fusi- 
leers),  and  the  same  pair  won  the 
double-sculls  finals,  eighi  en 
•ntered.  The  Bungalow  Annex  am 
the  House  Annex  won  the  final  lie." 
for  the  fours,  and  then  won  a  mate! 
against  ;i  scratch  crew  of  set  vice  mem- 
bers of  the   Marlow  Rowing  Club.     _ 


WILSON  TO  ATTEND 
Of&ICERT  FOR  BUND 
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Icbirmte^rogramme  to  Help 
Stricken  Italian  Soldiers. 


The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  will 
attend  the  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  to-morrow  night  for  the 
benefit  of  Queen  Margherita's  Fund  for 
r!toiliiL^«ilital»  of  Italy.  Every  seat 
in  the  house  has  been  sold.  In  the  his- 
torical tableaux  representing  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus  a  number 
of  notable  persons  will  have  place.  The 
cast  follows : 

Miss    Julia    Arthur America 

Miss    Frances    Falrchild.... Statue    of    Liberty 

Mrs.   Paul   Draper An  Indian  Princess 

Mrs.     John    Wanamaker.    Jr Beatrice 

Mrs.    Charlotte    Fairchild Italy 

Miss    Marion   McKeevcr An   Italian   Lady 

Mrs.  H.   Shipman..The  Madonna  of  St.  Cecile 

Mrs.    Harry    Oelrichs Isabella    of    Spain 

Mrs.     Mitchell     Henry Music 

Mrs.    Frederick    Cole Art 

Mrs.     Frederick    Lewlsohn Architecture 

Mrs.    Philip    Benk?rd Painting- 

Miss    Blanche    Dufficld Literature 

Mrs.    William    Wright Lucrezla    Borg-la 

The  concert  will  be  opened  with  the 
playing-  of  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  as  the 
President  enters.  Enrico  Caruso  will 
head  the  first  section  of  the  programme 
unless,  as  is  hoped,  the  President  will 
make  a  short  address.  The  second  ele- 
ment of  the  entertainment  will  be.  opened 
with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
played  by  the  Metropolitan  orchestra 
and  sung  by  a  chorus,  with  the  Garibaldi 
hymn  by  the  band  of  the  Italian  Grena- 
diers following.  Mabel  Garrison  will  be 
heard,  as  will  Mimi  Auguglla. 

In  the  final  presentation  the  Bers;.g- 
lieri  and  Alplni,  with  the  Grenadiers 
band,  will  drill.  The  musical  programme 
for  the  evening  takes  i  i  a  wide  rangij 
of-  war  and  patriotic  renditions. 
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7^  Metropolitan  Sold  Out    \ 
'$  for  To-morrow's  Concert 


FrtOTd  BY  G£l£LEfe  &  ANDREWS.  New yorift 

Mrs.  Mitchell  Henry,  who  will  impersonate  Music  in  the  tableaux  a 
the  Metropolitan  to-morrow. 


By   CHOLLY   KNICKERBBOCKER 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office.    \ 

EVERY  seat  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  has  been  sold  for 
the  Gala  Liberty  Day  Concert, 
which  will  be  given  there  to-mor-J 
row  evening-  for  the  'benefit  ofj 
Queen  Margherita's  Fund  for  thej 
Bhryjgj^jgjdiers  of  Italy,  and  which 
will  be  attended  by  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilson.  A  brilliant  audi- 
"ence  will  crowd  the  house,  for  the 
occasion  will  be  practically  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  town. 

Of  great  interest  to  society  •will 
be  the  tableaux  commemorating  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
which  will  pay  tribute  to  "Italian 
history  and  art.  Miss  Julia  Arthur 
will  appear  as  "America,"  and  Miss 
Frances  Fairchild,  one  of  last  sea- 
son's debutantes,  will  pose  as  the 
"Statue  of  Liberty,"  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Fairchild,  will  rep- 
resent "Italy,"  and  Miss  Marianne 
McKeever  "an  Italian  Lady."  Mrs. 
Herbert  ShLpman  will  take  the  part 
of  the   "Madonna  of  .St.  Cecile."   and 


Mrs.  John  Wanamaker,  Jr.,  that  of 
"Beatrice."  "Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain"  will  be  portrayed  toy  Mrs. 
Harry  E.  Oelrichs,  and  "Lucrezia 
Borgia"  by  Mrs.  William  Wright. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Henry  will  represent 
"Music";  Mrs.  Frederick  Cole,  "Art"; 
Mrs.  Frederick  Lewisohn,  'Archi- 
tecture"; Mrs.  Philip  Benkard, 
"Painting."  and  Miss  Blanche  Duf- 
field,   "Literature." 

The  entertainment  will  begin 
with  the  playing,  of  "Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  which  will  mark  the  en- 
trance of  the  President.  It  will  be 
rendered  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Houae  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Rob- 
erto   Moranzoni. 

There  will  then  be  the  Marcn 
Reale  and  the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun" 
from  Mascagni's  "Iris."  Mischa  El- 
man,  accompanied  by  the  orches- 
tra, will  play  Rondo  Capricio,  by 
Saint-Saens,  following"  which  the 
band  of  the  Italian  Grenadiers,  un- 
der the  baton  of  Maestro  Tardili, 
will  be  heard  in  airs  of  me  Italian 
battlefields.  Enrico  Caruno  in  sev- 
eral selections  will  conclude  the 
opening  part  of  the  programme, 
following  which  there  is  to  be  an 
entertainment  in  the  set  programme 


that  is  to  be  marked  by  a  number 
of  surprises  of  unusual  interest 
and  thj.t  may,  it  is  hoped,  include 
remarks  by  the  President. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
played  by  the  Opera  House  Orches- 
tra and  sung  by  the  chorus,  both 
under  the  direction  of  Maestro 
Giulio  Setti,  will  mark  the  opening 
of  the  second  programme,  following 
which  will  come  the  Garibaldi 
hymn,  which  is  to  be  played  by  the 
band  of  the  Italian  Grenadiers. 
Mabel  Garrison  is  then  to  be  heard 
in  several  numbers,  after  which  the 
Sicilian  actre.-s,  Mimi  Auguglia,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  the 
.English  tcnguo  in  a  patriotic  reci- 
tation. This  will  be  followed  by 
the  first  performance  in  America  of 
Verdi's  notable  "Hymn  of  the  Na- 
tions" iby  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  chorus  and  orchestra,  con- 
dueled  bv  Maestro   Setti. 

Then  will  come  the  historical 
tableaux  that  have  been  arranged 
by  Richard  Ordynski.  with  music 
by  Maestro  Setti  and  under  the 
technical  direction  of  Edward  Siedle. 

The  finale  will  be  the  appearance 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Bersag- 
lieri  and  Alpini,  accompanied  by 
the  Band  of  the  Grenadiers  in  a 
drill  and  manoeuvres. 
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l.lbKAty   JJay   Concert   Nets   $!iO.OOO. 

\  The    committee,    of   'the    Liberty    Day 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
I   last  night  that  it  is  expected 
net  proceeds  of  that  entertain- 
ment  will   reach   at  least   $50,000,  which, 
as  promised,  first  will  be  invested  In  Lib- 
erty-bonds and  afterward  sent  to  Queen 
Margherita's    fund    for    Italian    soldie, 

lilimlrf]   in   battle. 


Boston,    Ma,&S.,"PoS-fc 


Ootob^T  no-  j_g i gr. 

$50,000  FOR  BLINDED 
TROOPS  FROM"  CONCERT 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  19.— The  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  concert,  attended  here 
on  Columbus  Day  by  President  and 
Mrs  Wilson,  yielded  $50,000  for  Queen 
Mr.rgherita's  fund  for  Italian  blinded 
soldiers,  the  committee  announced  here 
tonight. 


-Dostoy^,    Ma,6£„  Ho-raAcL. 


i  ^(JCREQiriON :  "Courses  for  the  blind 
ni'\jiein#  conducted  by  the  3PGHM> 
AidV^mfFy  for  Ameriean  Preparedness, 
at  th%"lorgauization's  now  headquarters, 
.''77  Boylston  street,  and  not  at  the  ad- 
i dress,  S83  Boylston  street  given  in  these 
columns  in  answer  to  a  query  last 
'  week,  -which  was  the  organization's 
headquarters,  up  to  two  weeks  ago. 
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PENS  PATRIOTIC  SONG. 


Charles .  M.'  Bennett,  Blind  Student  at 
Trinity,  Writes  "My  Son,  Your  Coun- 
try  Is    Calling;" — PopufftnaaMMMWMH. 

Charles  Milton  Bennett,  a  blind  stu- 
dent who  is  a  member  of  the  sopho- 
mon%  class  at  Trinity  college  and  who 
is  a*Skiephew  of  Theodore  Bennetl  of 
No.  118  New  Park  avenue,  has  -written 
the  words  and  music  for  a  popular 
song  entitled,  "My  Son,  Your  Country 
Is  Calling."  The  song  has  been  pub- 
lished by  a  New  York  publishing  house. 
Where  it  has  been  heard  the  song  has 
attracted  favorable  comment. 

Early  in  September  Mr.  Bennett  was 
at  the  fair  at  Monmouth,  Me.,  and  had 
copies  of  his  song  with  him.  The  supply 
was  soon  exhausted  and  a  number  of 
people  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  supplied 
by  mail. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  now  writing  tile  words 
and  music  for  a  song  for  Co  V>  of  tne 
S.  A.  T.  C:  at  Trinity.  Each  of  the  com- 
panies there  is  planning  to  have  a  com- 
pany- song,  and  there  is  considerable 
rivalry  as  to  which  shall  excel  in  com- 
position and  worth.  A  band  is  to  be 
organized  at  Trinity  tor  use  in  the  mil- 
itary work,  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  at  work 
on  a,'  march  which  may  be  used  by  the 
band.  , ,  mum— ■■- 
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GAMELA  VALVA  WILL 


iCjjJJlLSI 


Miss      ('armela      Valva.      daughter      of 
Mrs.    Marv    T-.    Valva,    3   Winslow    street. 
Is   one   of    the   Worcester   girls   who    will 
no  to  Prance  in  November  to  teach  new 
occupations     to     soldiers    blinded     in     the 
She    has   had    exceptional   prepara- 
tion  for   this   work,   as   after   grad 
from  Hie  Providence  art  school,  shi 
to  the  experimental   station  for  the  blind 
For    several    years    she 
i    the   designing  department  of 
the    Huerter  looms,   New    Fork.     She   ex- 

i  New 
York  and  the  unit  of  eight  will  sail  for 
France   within    a    few    weeks. 
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Blind  Soldiers  of  Trance. 

Thew»are  actually  some  five  thou- 
sand blind  in  France  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  most  of  them  blinded  by  gases  or 
the  sheets  of  flame  vomited  by  the 
German  "flammenwerfer,"  of  which  ex- 
tensive use  was  made  at  "Verdun.  [ 
have  been  told  that  an  entire  French 
company,  their  clothes  aflame,  ran  to 
attack  the  incendiaries,  and,  grasping 
them  in  a  fiery  embrace,  burned  to 
death  with  their  foes.  It  is  around 
the  blind  soldiers  that  the  prettiest 
and  most  tender  nurses  crowd. 

In  a  little  eighteenth-century  house 
in  Passy,  still  standing  in  its  shady 
garden  among  the  new  buildings  of  the 
modern  suburb,  Le  Bourgeois,  the  rec- 
ognized master  of  animal  sculpture, 
has  installed  a  shop  for  wounded  sol- 
diers. 

Here  in  boxes  that  fill  an  entire 
room  are  hundreds  of  toy  elephants, 
simplified  and  reduced  copies  of  that 
great  sculptured  one  by  Le  Bourgeois 
which  stands  in  the  great  salon  of  the 
"Expositions  des  Jouets  des  Mutiles.-'* 
— Cartoons  Magazine. 


Nw   i(Wk.,   K.  if.,"3-rlb 
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%^0Ki%ded  Serbs 

The  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund 
for  Soldiers  and  SaifoiMiaQf the  Allies,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  590  FifW  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  undertaken  the  charge  of  all  Ser- 
bian soldiers  who  have  been  and  may  be 
blinded,  and  has  arranged  for  their  rehabili- 
tation in  a  trade  training  school  at  Bizerta, 
the  great  French  naval  port  in  Tunis,  where 
the  Serbian  army  authorities  are  arranging 
to  send  all  those  in  North  Africa  and  at 
Salonica. 

Miss  Margaret  McFie,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  workshops,  writes  as  follows: 

Tho  Serb  Is,  u  >  rule,  an  excellent  learner,  Tery  quick 
and  industrious,  and  very  apt  with  his  fingers,  and  also 
very  docile.  I  have  not  seen  In  them,  either,  the  terrible 
discouragement  which  our  own  men  have  to  fight  against. 
I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  work  among 
them  should  have  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  blinded  men  at  Bizerta  now  number 
thirty,  and  Miss  McFie  expects  this  number 
to  be  largely  augmented  when  the  Serbian- 
authorities  are  able  to  assemble  them  from 
the  mountain  fastnesses  which  are  the  scenej 
of  the  fighting  in  the  Balkans.  At  the  Per, 
manent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund's  BraUl; 
printing  establishment  in  Paris,  whj 
founded  and  is  '""'»'•  ^p-Jia^Wiriof  Mi 
Alice  Gerry.ttffmerly  of  Chicago,  a  book 
Serbian  charac^r3  is  being  made  for  t|e 
use  of  the  men.  ^N^ 


CLASS  FOR  Bi 

The  first  meeting  of  the  class  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  which 
is  to  be  conducted  in  Worcester  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Special  Aid 
society,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  chair- 
man, will  be  held  in  the  American 
French  Wounded  rooms,  50  Knowles 
building,  at  7.45  o'clock  tonight.  The 
teacher  will  be  Miss  Rose  .Tainter,  a 
graduate  of  the  North  Adams  Nor- 
mal school,  who  has  had  experience 
in  teaching  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  The  object  of  the 
class  will  be  to  train  women  to  be 
ofassistance   in    the    reconstruction 

^^frSEMflfaft  t  ntoJiiiifrWlililUfti  Jim. 
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TEACHING    THE    BLIND. 

It  can  be  fully  appreoiate6Vthat<*©»* 
)f  the  terrible  results  of  the  war  is 
oflected  in  the  number  of  men  Who 
lave  been  left  totally  blind  as  the  re- 
mit of  the  wounds  they  have  received. 
These  men  though  capable  in  other 
says  and  physically  fit  are  rendered 
next  to  helpless  when  it  comes  to 
Providing  their  own  living  in  the  fu- 
:ure.  The  number,  though  it  may  not 
>e  large,  is  large  enough  and  it  mustj 
Se  recognized  that  a.  most  valuable: 
effort  is  being  Carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  the  great  handi-; 
:ap  as  far  as  possible  by  the  institu- 
tion which  has  been  established  at 
Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
ind  educating  the  blinded  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  for  it  is  a,  hospi- 
tal as  wel]  as  a  school  for  those  with- 
out sight,  in  which  the  government 
has  the  assistance  of  Red  Cross  vol- 
unteers. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  at  this 
institution  is  along  the  line  of  similnr 
work  which  has  ,  been  so  successfully 
carried  on  at  St.  Dunstan's,  England, 
and  after  their  treatment  of  the  men 
in  the*  hospital  they  are  taught  to  be 
independent,  happy  useful  members  of 
society,  capable  of  making  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write  by  the  Braille  system,  to  use  the 
typewriter,  while  they  are  also  given 
a  special  course  of  training  in  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  touch 
which  fits  them  to  make  hammocks, 
to  cane  chairs,  to  make  baskets,  tune 
pianos,  bind  books  and  do  other  simi 
!ar  work.  It  can  b©  readily  under 
stood  that  the  young  men  who  have 
been  blinded  will  not  toe  desirous  of 
becoming  dependent  upon  charity  and 
It  Is  only  natural  that  they  should 
ippreefSte  and  enthusiastically  fall  in 
#ith  the  efforts  which  are  being  put 
forth  in  their  behalf. 
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FAMOUS  BLIND  WOMAN  CHRISTENS  SHIP 


Miss  Helen  Keller  at  ship  launching. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accomplished  blind 
woman  in  thp-wpVlH  apnp^rpH  m  a  new  role  recently,  when  she  christened 
a  United  States  Emergency  Fleet,  ship  which  was  launched  in  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor.  Miss  Keller  has  been  on  the  west  coast  for  several  months 
past  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  leading  part  in  a  motion  picture  which 
was  written  for  her.  She  has  finished  her  workjn  that  and  all  who  have 
seen  it  praise  her  work  highly.  She  claims  that  acting  for  the  camera  and 
christening  a  ship  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  things  she  has  ever  dpn« 
jn  her  career 


FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  ITAUAX   SOL- 
DIERS   BUXDEO    IN    THE    WAR. 

The  ei-'etrei'SWSISBiiHteji  institution  for 
blind  soldiers  and  their  education  for 
some  active  and  useful  occupation, 
lias  been  .undertaken  by  a  group  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Milan.  Their  eff 
forts  have  met  wit!)  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy not  only  by  the  people  of  Milan, 
hut  by  the  entire  Lombardy  province, 
■which  rose  to  the  occasion  so  nobly 
that  in  a  very  short  'while  the  entire 
sum  necessary  to  get  the  plans  under 
way  was  obtained  by  popular  sub- 
scription. 

The  initial  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executive  committee  is  three- 
quarters  or  a  million  lire,  and  manj 
prominent  citizens  have  signed 
pledges  for  generous  yearly  allow- 
ances to  the  institution. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
Milan  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Italian  cities]  and  a  great  percentage 
of  all   the   war  relief  organizations  of 
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SIGHTLESS  WAR 
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Sets  Example  to  People  on( 
Common  by  War  Drive    ; 

Contribution  I 

■  .  m 

By    WIN    BROOKS 

He  was  blind.  l: 

And  as  I  watched  him  come  slowly; 
along  the  Common,  leaning  on  the' 
arms  of  two  soldier  comrades,  I  won- 
dered at  the  smile  which  was  upon 
his  lips.  i 

The  two  gold  stripes  which  marked 
his  sleeve  told  the  story  of  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  as  I  noticed  the  hesitat- 
ing step  with  which  he  moved,  and 
the  expressions  of  pity  on  the  faces 
of  those  around  us,  I  wondered  again 
at  that  smile. 

And  then  a  pretty  girl  dressed  all 
in  white  approached  a  passerby  who 
stood  near  the  three. 

"Won't  you  give  something  for  the 
United  War  Work  Fund?"  she  asked. 

That  man  kept  right  on  going. 

The  three  soldiers  paused  and  tha 
onew  ho  was  blind   seemed   to  be  look- 


ing straight  at  the  little  war  worker,. 
And*  it  seemed  as  I  watched  him — al- 
though I  know  now  that  It  was  .usfi 
my  imagination — that  a  light  cama 
into  his  eyes.  It  seemed  just  as  though 
the  pall  had  been  lifted  from  in  front 
of  them  and  that  once  again  he  could 
see. 

He  turned  to  one,  of  his  comrade"* 
and  said  something  which.  I  did  not 
hear.  The  soldier  turned  and  motioned, 
to  the  girl.  She  approached  them, 
with  her  little  "GIVE"  box  extended,     j 

And  then  I  saw  something  which 
shamed  me  and  shamed  every  'one  of 
those  around   me. 

The  blind  Doughboy  took  a  coin  from. 
his  jacket  pocket  and  with  his  hand 
guided  by  those  of  the  little  war 
worker  he  dropped   it   into  the  box. 

A  boy — for  he  was  only  a  boy — a, 
boy  who  had  paid  his  part  of  his  coun- 
try's debt  to  France  with  his  very 
^yes,  had  set  an  example  for  the  peo- 
ple  of  Boston. 

"How  is  the  drive  progressing?"  ha 
asked  of  the  girl  he  could  not  see. 

A   shadow  flittered  over  his  face. 

"There  is  a  War  Fund  clock  upon 
.he  side  of  a  building  directly  oppo- 
site you,"   she  said. 

"And  the  hands  of  that  clock?"  tha 
>lind    fighter    asked. 

"The  hands,"  she  said,  and  there 
'as  a  note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice, 
'are  only  about  a  third  arourd  tha 
"ace  of  that   clock." 

I  watched  the  face  of  that  lad.  I 
knew  he  had  expected  a  different  an- 
swer. '.  The  smile  vanished  from  his 
^ips.  The.  lig|ht  which  I  thought  I  had 
seen  in  his  whitened  eyes  had  also 
one. 

"They  just  don't  know,'  he  said. 
"They  don't  know  what  it  means  to 
the  lads  who  are  over  there.  If  they 
did  they  would  give,  give,  GIVE,  until 
there  would  be  no  long  hours  of 
ceaseless  waiting,  of  anxiety,  of  cold 
and  hardships.  And  they  would  never 
(stop  giving-  until  every  lad  abroad 
lhad   been   brought  home." 

And  he  turned  and,  guided  by  hi* 
faithful  comrades,  made  his  way  slow- 
ly down  Tremont  street. 
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THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER   21,  1918 


WILI*    DESCRIBE    WORK    FOR    BLIND 

Raymond    Blathwayt    Will    Tell    How    St. 

Dustan'K     Hostel     Is     Helping;     Soldier* 

anil     Sailors 

Raymond  Blathwayt,  who  came  to  Bos- 
ton by  invitation  of  the  Women'"  Municipal 
League  to  deliver  an  address  upon  "The 
War's  Effect  on  English  Character,"  is  to 
speak  at  the  house  of  Miss  Rose  Dexter  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  work  done  for 
English  and  American  blinded  soldiers  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,    London. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1918 


ZJ 


YANKEES    HELP    ENGLISH 


Set  Excellent  Example  by  Their  Good 
Behavior 


Raymond  Blathwayt  Tells  of  War's 
Effects 


Resents    Statement    of    Philadelphia 
Editor 


Journalist    and    Traveller   on    Mission 
Here 


Raymond  Blathwayt,  an  English  jour- 
nalist of  distinction,  is  In  'Boston  on  a  two- 
fold mission— to  make  an  appeal  for  St 
Dunstan's  Hostel,  the  home  and  school 
for  blind  soldiers  established  in  London 
by  Otto  H.  Kahn,'  and  also,  representing' 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  to  present  to 
the  American  public  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  upon  England  and  the  English 
people  and  the  influence  it  is  believed  it 
will  exert  upon  the  future  relations  of  the 
two    countries. 

Mr.  Blathwayt  was  in  early  life  an  active 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
served  ?s  chaplain  of  the  leper  hospital 
in  Trinidad,  the  largest  institution  of  tife 
kind  in  the  world.  He  later  became  a  jaurV 
nalist  and  travelled  over  most  of  the  world 
as  special  correspondent  of  iBlack  and 
White,  the  London  Daily  News  and  other 
publications.  He  lias  lectured  extensively 
and  has  written  an  account  of  the  activi- 
ties of  his  busy  life.  On  his  present  mis- 
sion to  Amerca.  he  has  visited  many  of  the 
cties  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  will 
remain  in  Boston  untl  early  in  December 
and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 
J.    Mores,    115    Commonwealth    avenue. 

The  following  communication  regarding | 
an  eminent  English  dramatist  comes  from! 
Cosmo   Hamilton: 

"Raymond  Blathwayt.  who  is  soon  to  ad- 
dress the  "Women's  Municipal  League  :n 
Boston,  is  over  here  as  the  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish Mission  in  behalf  of  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son's Blinded  Soldiers'  Children  Fund,  and 
as  a  special  speaker  for  the  Foreign  Office 
'>f  London.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  '■£ 
English  authors  who  count,  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt is  also  a  speaker  of  great  charm,  dis- 
tinction and  importance.  His  gracious  per- 
sonality, witty  and  wise  point  of  view,  the 
-jptimism  of  a  man  never  disillusioned  on 
his  way  through  life  and  'round  the  world, 
and  the  infectious  kindliness  and  tolerance 
that  underlie  bis  estimate  of  things-  and 
people  have  won  for  him  a  special  and 
unique  place  on  the  lecture  platform.  In 
England,  whenever  an  [ftfltitutlon  or  a  no 
ciety,  a  university  or  a.  League  needs  a   tonic 


in  its  efforts  or  a  broadening  of  lis  methods, 
Raymond  Blathwayt  is  demanded.  When- 
ever a  new  movement  Is  set  on  foot,  for  t'.ie 
amelioration  of  any  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culties, for  the  study  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  arts  and  sciences  or  of  questions  affect- 
ing international  policy.  Raymond  Rlath- 
wayt  is  sent  for.  A  man  of  wide  travel,  of 
innumerable  friendships,  a.  close  and  sym- 
pathetic student  of  the  psychology  of  p*-o~ 
pies  and  politics,  and  with  the  rare  gift 
of  eloquence,  his  position  has  become  that 
of  a  statesman  without  a  portfolio,  a  free 
lance  on  questions  of  national  importance, 
an  unattached  professor  of  humanity.  Ray- 
mond Blathwayt  is  also  a  believer  in  fairies. 
He  is,  therefore,  accepted  on  sight  'by 
children  and  by  all  who,  like  his  friend,  J. 
M.  Barrie,  have  been  blessed  with  the  gift 
of  remaining  young.  Tree  never  considered 
the  production  of  a  Shakspeare  play  or  a 
poetic  drama  without  consulting  Blathwayt, 
Pinero,  Sutro,-  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  talked 
over  their  plots  with  him.  Walter  Leigh- 
ton,  Rosette,  Hannon,  Mortimer  "Wenrpes 
got  him  to  their  studios  to  watch  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  their  pictures.  Lord  "Wealth 
sought  his  advice  just  before  the  war  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Duty  and  Dis- 
cipline League,  which  has  done  so  much 
in  the  service  of  the  younger  generation  to 
open  up  a  new  vista  in  the  training  given 
in,  schools,  homes  and  universities,  and  not 
a  few  obscure  geniuses  have  been  enabled 
to  break  through  the  loop  of  the  Great 
Circus  by  his  ever-sympathetic  and  helpful 
influence. 

"From  his-  latest  book,  well'  called  'Through ! 
Life  and  Round  the  "World,'  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  inspiring  and  delightful! 
books  that  any  library     can     contain, in! 


which  my  friend  has  set  down  many  of  his 
adventures  with  characteristic  modesty,  a 
good  deal  can  be  gathered  of  his  extra- 
ordinary companionability,-  of  his  wide  and 
unusual  experiences  among  great  and  small, 
Church  and  State,  theatre  and'  university, 
and  give  proof  of .  his  being  a  most  dis- 
tinguished, high-m;nded  and  charming  rep- 
resentative of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States." 

Blind  Soldiers  Play  Cricket 

Speaking  today  of  the  work  done  at  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel,  Mr.  Blathwayt  said  that 
its  facilities  were  Intended  equally  for 
American  and  British  soldiers  and  that 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  English  publisher, 
who  is  himself  blind,  had  visited  General 
Pershing  to  offer  to  him  the  opportunity 
to  send  to  the  hostel  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Army. 

"It  is  wonderful  how  proficient  the  blind 
soldiers  become  in  such  occupations  as 
typewriting  and  piano  tuning,"  said  Mr. 
Blathwayt.  "And  they  are  taught  to  play 
games,  too.  They  play  cricket,  using  a 
ball  in  which  there  is  a  little  tinkling  bell 
byt  the  aid  of  which  they  follow  the  move 
ments  of  the  ball." 


How  American  Boys  Help  England 

"Your  American  hoys  have  done  much 
to  help  raise  moral  standards  among  the 
young  men  of  England.  The  sight  of  these 
moralw,  clean-liping  young  men  from  the 
United  States  has  been  of  benefit  to  our 
own  boys  and  has  given  some  of  our  young 
girls  a.  new  idea  of  the  respect  due  to 
womanhood. 

"And  their  experiences  in  England  will 
do    much    for    the    boys    from    the    United 


,  States.  In  particular,  they  will  learn  the 
value  of  the  continuity  of  history  in  na- 
tional life;  they  will  get  a  new  background, 
so  to  speak,  which  will  be  of  value  to 
them." 

Makes  a  Vigorous  Protest 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt  made  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
statements  of  Edward  Bok,  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  to  the  effect  that 
American  boys  were  in  danger  of  pollu- 
tion in  London.  Mr.  Blathwayt  told  of 
the  extensive  work  which  is  done  in  Eng- 
land for,  American  soldiers,  both  officers 
and  privates,  adding:  "I  know  that  your 
boys  are  better  guarded  in  England  than 
they  were  in  Philadelphia  last  April,  for 
I    was   there    at    that   time." 

In  the  work  which  he  is  doing  for  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Blathwayt  lec- 
tures upon  such  subjects  as  "The  Effect  of 
the  War  on  Eingl'.sh  Character";  "The  "War 
and  the  New  Mysticism,"  the  term  new 
mysticism  connoting  a  spiritual  awakening 
which,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  spiritualism;  "Women's  Work  in  the 
War,"  and  "The  Future  of  England  and 
America,"  a  future  in  which  he  foreseees 
closer  relations  between  the  two  countries 
which  will  bring  much  of  good  to  each. 

Boston  in  Blathwayt  History 

"I  have  a  special  Interest  in  Boston 
among  American  cities,"  said  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt, "because  among  the  11,000  state 
papers  wbkjh  have  been  preserved  in  niy 
family  since  the  days  when  one  of  my  an- 
cestors, William  Blathwayt,  was  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  are  letters  writ-' 
ten  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  when  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  by  Sir  William 
Phlps  and  by  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather. 
In  cne  of  the  letters  is  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Captain  Kidd,  the  pirate." 


Bostow,   Ma,S5.,  Tt<2.cof<k. 


LONDON  GIRLS  KEEN 
FOR  BLIND  HEROES 

LONDON — An  average  of  two  wed- 
dings :i  week  takes  place  among  blind 
ra  a1  St.  punstan.  More  than 
J00  bave  been  married.  Not  only  do 
girls  keep  their  vows  to  wed.  made 
before  the  men  were  blinded  in  com- 
bat, but  i"  many  cases,  girls-  who  have 
refused  proposals  of  marriage  before 
the  war.  now  insist  on  being  married 
to  the  blinded  heroes.  Sometimes  the 
men  marry  girls  they  have  never  seen. 
Ar  St.  Dunstan's  the  blinded  soldiers 
.•ire  trained  to  h^  self-supporting  and 
these  men  are  able  to  support  their 
wives.  A  silver  teapot  is  the  gift  to 
every  blind  soldier  married  from  the 
institute  and  a  wedding  breakfast  is 
given. 


jVeW  tforVC,  JV.tf.,  S 
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Italy  Entertains  Hpr  HUnd.  - 

A  movenySb.  to  gain  free  admission 
1o  theatre*  fw  those  blinded  in  com- 
bat has  beBfrtegun  in  Italy,  according 
to  the  Italian  bureau  of  information. 
Many  managers  of  theatres  through- 
out the  country  have  responded  to  the 
nppeal  arid  have  announced  their  in- 
tention of  admitting,  free  of  charge, 
all  those  blinded  in  the  war. 


jV(?t/-evwb^r  33.  \c\\j. 

CHANCE,  NOT  CHARITY, 
NEED  OF  BLIND,  SAYS 

BJJND  LECTURER  IN  HOME 
OF  MMIMAGE 

\    charity."    That   is    what 
rs   thruout   the   country      are 
rding  to  Miss  Rose  E.  Train- 
el?  known  thru  her  work  In  con- 
nection  with   the   Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,   who  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual   meeting   of   Worcester   special     aid 
society,    which    met  yesterday     afternoon 
in  the  home  of  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage.  S  Chestnut  street.  Her  subject  was 
"The  attitude  of  the  seeing  public  toward 
the  blind." 

"All  we  ask  is  a  chance,"  declared  Miss 
Tralnor,  who  is  herself  blind  and  realizes 
to  the  full  the  great  handicap  of  sight- 
lessness. 'We  want  to  be  treated  fair- 
ly, given  an  opportunity  to  use  our  facul-" 
ties,  for  I  assure  you  a  blind  person  can 
think,  feel  and  reason  just  the  same  as 
the  seeing  public" 

Miss  Trainor.  who  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Gage  opened  her  talk  by  referring 
to  what  already  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  thru  the 
Influence  of  the  Special  aid  society.  "1 
feel  that  the  blind  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Special  aid  society,"  she  said,  "and 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  your  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  commission  for  the 
blind. 

"Thru  your  society  the  work  for  the 
blind  was  started  about  a  year  and  a  halt 
ago.  and  in  this  time  we  have  been  busy 
summing  up  the  problems  to  be  met  and 
the 

rciMiurce.H   at    hand." 

What  has  been  learned  thru  this  study. 
Miss.  Tralnor  told,  has  been  put  into  shape 
to  present  to  the  public  In  the  form  of 
four  lectures.  These  are  included  In  a. 
course  of  Instruction  now  being  given  In 
various  parts  of  the  state  with  a  view 
to  teaching  women  to  be  able  to  help  In 
the  work  of  reconstruction  that  will  be, 
necessary  when  blinded  soldiers  return  to 
America. 

The  four  topics  as  given  by  Miss  Tral- 
nor, are  "Learning  how  to  be  blind,"  "At- 
titude of  the  seeing  public  toward  the 
bllrd,"  "Occupation  and  amusements," 
and  "Resources  of  Massachusetts  for 
helping  the  blind." 


Having1  lost  her  sight  after  being  able 
to  use  her  eyes,  Miss  Tralnor  stated  that 
she  knows  just  what  the  blinded  soldiers 
will   go  thru. 

"The  financial  question  will  not  trouble 
them."  she  stated,  "for  the  government 
allows  them  $100  per  month, and  in  addition, 
rnany  of  them  will  have  an  additional 
sum  from  the  insurance  they  took  out 
before  "going  to  war.  "But,"  she  added 
emphatically,  "the  money  alone  Is  not  go- 
ing to  help  them.  They  will  not  be  happy 
unless  they  have  work  cr  'e  kind,  and 
most    assuredly   they    w  be    happy 

if  they  are  to  meet  from  ...  oeelng  public 
what  our  civilian 

blind  have  met. 

"Most  of  the  seeing  public  have  the 
impression  that  the  blind  are  beggars. 
That  the  loss  of  this  one  faculty  takes 
away  their  power  to  help  themselves  and 
casts  them  a  burden  •  upon  society.  Be 
fair!  "When  our  blinded  soldiers  come 
back,  do  not  forget  that  they  are  men. 
Treat  them  as  men. 

"Unless  we  get  the  right^  attitude  to- 
ward them,  we  shall  not  be  -helping  these 
mien  to  help  themselves.  They!don't  want 
fiity.  Pity  has  done  more  hartn,  in  push- 
ling  the  blind  person  back  iiito ']his  shell, 
tha-n.Tany thing  I  know  of..  They- don't 
want  charity— they  want  a  chance. 
!.  "Blind  people  are  not  different.  We 
still  have  our  minds,  our  har\ds,  ambition 
to  do'r  to  work.  Please:  do  not  make  our 
boys  feel  that  they  are  abnormal.  Help 
them  to  get  their  energies  rightly  di- 
rected ;  help  them  prepare  for  some  defi- 
nite line  of  work.  "  • '"-      ...-■., 

"Morally,  mentally  and  .physically''  .it 
will  be  better  to  give  the  men  a  chance 
to  work,  to  earn  their  own  .living.  It  is 
unjust  t'o^consider  .them'  as  bur.dens  bo 
cause  they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
blind.  Please  remember  that  the  blind 
person  is  distinctly  individual,  grant  him 
fairness  of  opinion  and  an  equality  of 
opportunity:" 

Miss  Trainor  cited 

many  examples 

of  blind  men  and  women  who  are  now 
occupying;  positions  of  import,ajice  and 
trust  becajuse  they  have  shown  th^ir  abil- 
ity to  work  and  have  been  given  the.  pp- 
portunity.  One  woman  she  spoke  "6f  is 
Trow  stenographer  at  Sherburne  prison,  a 
position  that  she  attained  thru  "the  in- 
terested help  of  a  worker  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind.  Last 
February,  this  woman  was  so  sensitive 
on  account  of  her  affliction  that  she 
would  not  even  ride  on  the  street  cars  be- 
cause she  thought  everyone  was  staring 
at  her.  The  right  kind  of  assistance 
brought  her  out  of  herself,  however,  with 
the  result  that  she  is  now  filling -a  useful 
niche  in  society.  Miss  Trainor  spoke  of 
many  others  both  men  and  women,  wi» 
were  employed  as  typists  in  offices,  and 
whose  work  actually  is  better  than  that 
of  those  who  can  use  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Hayes,  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind,  employs  sev- 
eral typists  who  cannot  see,  and  on  the 
letterheads  sent  out  by  these  workers,  lb 
a  printed  statement  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  done  by 
a  blind  typist.  This  has  secured  posi- 
tions for  more  .than,  one  blind  .  worker, 
and  in  every  case  they  have  given  thoro 
satisfaction  to 

their   employers. 

Miss  Trainor  Impressed  her  listeners 
with  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  sight  does 
not  debar  a  person  from  enjoying  outdoor 
nports,  such  as  skating,  riding  and  so 
forth.  "We  still  have  the  use  of  our 
limbs  our  bodies,  our  brains,"  she  said. 
"A  blind  person  who  has  been  able  to 
see  is  just  like  you,  he  visualizes  every- 
thing it  he  has  been  a  baseball  en- 
thusiast, he  can  go  to  a  ball  game  and 
enjoy  it  if  the  person  with  him  can  give 


a:  fairly  good  description  of  the  plays. 
One  of  my  greatest  enjoyments  is  going 
to  the  theater." 

Miss  Trainor's  last  appeal  was  "Be 
fair.  Give  the  blind  a  chance— not 
charity.  Do  not  think  of  the  blind  as 
beggars,  but  realize  that  they  are  dis- 
tinctly individual.  The  blind  beggar 
would  be  a  beggar  even  if  he  had  10  pairs 
of  eyes."  She  asked  those  present  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  bring  these 
facts  before  the  public  and  to  do  all  In 
their  power  to  help  the  blind  in  receiving 
an  equal  opportunity  to  use  their  ability 
as  members  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

Miss  Trainor's  talk  was  preceded  by  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  ,the .  society. 
Reports  were  given  by  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Tatman,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Gaskill,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  T.  Hbvey 
Gage,  treasurer  of  the  .:  Liberty;  bread 
shop,  which 

was  sponsored 

by  the   Special  aid   society.     Mrs.    K 
Maynard,    who    served   as   business   ma- 
ager  of  the  shop,  spoke  on  "The  success 
of  the  bread  shop. 

These  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the 
coming  year:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage;  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Baker;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Tat- 
man; treasurer,  Mrs.  George  F.  Booth. 
The  executive  committee  will  include  the 
officers  and  these  members:  Mrs.  Alfred 
L.  Aiken,  Mrs.  Chandler  Bullock,  Mrs. 
George  Crompton,  Mrs.  John  J.  Cum- 
mlngs,  Mrs.  George  T,  Dewey,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lamb,  Mrs.  William  H.  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Stratton  and  Mrs.  Er- 
nest H.  Wood.  The  names  wer'i=r  present- 
ed by  Mrs.  Carl.R,  Brownell,  chairman, 
of  the  nominating  committee. 

Mrs.  Gage  spoke  briefly  of  the  aims 
and  purpose  of  the  ;.aid  society,  stating, 
that  it  was  organized  to '.  give  assistance 
on  short  "notice,'  and  to  help  <alo»g  lines 
that  were  not  covered  by  other  brganiza- 
tions.  The  -society  was  '  formed  in-  ■■•19$& 
and  incorporated  in  1916. 

One  case  where  the  society  was  called 
upon  to  help  out  was  in  knitting  articles 
for .  aviators.  The  Worcester  group,  has 
sent,  to  date,  18  sweaters,  34  helmets,  46 
pair  of  socks,  14  trigger  finger  mittens, 
two  pair  of  gloves,  27  abdominal  bands, 
two  skullcaps  and  three    field"  glasses. " 

Mrs.  Gage  impressed  upon  those  present 
that  instead  of  preparing  for  war  and 
war  relief,  the'  society  now  must  prepare 
for  peace.  "This  Is  no  less  imperatove 
than  the  other,"  stated  -'Mrs:'  Gag-et «- "  And 
we  must  guard  against  undue" -senti- 
mentality, and  insidious  German  propa- 
ganda. I  do  not  wish  to  seem  hard,  or 
to  inculcate  any  feelings  of  hatred,"  she 
concluded,  "but  I  feel  very  strongly  on 
this,  and  it  is  certainly  our  first  duty  to 
help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  people 

in  ttuwnnnfripH  nf  nur  nllirtf— — ■ ■ 


Bos-tow,   IvWs.,  He-r«tldU. 


AMERICAN  GIRL  WEDS 
KLIND-J^RMY  OFFICER 


ISJIWIH^CBITO  to  Herald  and  Journal.] 

FLORENCE,      Italy,      Nov.      23— Miss 
Mary   Wells    Reeder,    daughter   of   Ad- 
miral   William    Reeder    of    the    United 
1  States     navy,     was    married     today     to 
:  Adolfo   Carlo   Raffaello   Finetti,    a   blind 
:  ar«J  mutilated  Italian  officer.     After  the 
ceremony.     Senator    Pellerano    made    a 
most  patriotic  spejeh  praising  the  bride- 
groom who   sacrrfced   so   much   for   the 
greatness  of  hislcountry  and  the   bride 
for  having  jnadWsuch  a  heroic  marriage. 
Miss  Reader  met  Finetti  in  a  hospital 
In  Florenbe  where  she  was  engaged  as 
a  nurse.  " 
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Civilian  Blind  Employed  to  Test 

Occupations  for  Sightless  Soldiers 


Blind  Workers  Making  Rounds  of 
Chairs,  a  Task  Sightless  Soldiers  May 
Be  Taught. 


Blind    Workers    Polishing    Rounds  of   Chairs   and   Broom    Handles 


Bay  State  Has  208  Women 

Trained  to  Teach  War 

Afflicted 


MANY  INDUSTRIES 
OFFER  EMPLOYMENT 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 

"I  have  tried  hard  to  show  this  con- 
cern that  a  blind  person  can  do  more 
than  sell  pencils  on  a  street  corner.  My 
work  has  been  putting  "bullets  in  dips. 
I  have  liked  it,  and  they  say  I  have  done 
as  well,  as  anyone." 

That  is  the  simple  statement  of  Miss 
Lucy  Linscott,  who,  though  sightless, 
has  worked  day  in  and  day  out  at  the 
munition  plant  of  the  McRae-Keeler 
Company  in  Lowell. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  Miss  Linscott, 
except  in  so  far  as  she  is  typical  of  con- 
ditions which  may  soon  confront  this 
and  other  communities.  She  is  one  of  a 
group  of  civilian  workers,  all  blind,  Who 
have  been  placed  in  a  number  of  Massa- 
shusetts  industries  to  prove  that  the 
blind  are  hy  no  means  helpless,  and  that 
soldiers  so  afflicted  who  may  return 
from  overseas  may  still  win  their  way 
to  happiness  and  usefulness. 
[  As  a  measure  of  reconstruction  pre- 
paredness, several  large  manufacturing 
concerns  have  been  experimenting  for 
some  months,  in  co-operation  with  the 
national  government,  to  determine  just 
what  operations  in  their  factories  may 
be  performed  by  the  sightless.  Among 
them  are  jewelry  factories  in  Attleboro, 
box  factories  in  Allston,  the  Arrow  Mop 
Company  of  Greenfield,  the  Worcester 
Leather  Company,  the  United  States  En- 
velope Company,  the  Baldwin  Chain 
Manufacturing  Company  of  "Worcester, 
the  Corrugated  Paper  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, the  Denison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  South  Framingham,  the  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company  of  Southbridge, 
Lewis  Manufacturing  Company  of  Wal- 
pole,  the  Plant  shoe  factory,  the  Ham- 
ilton woollen  mills  and  the  United  States 
Cartridge  Company.  9 

Organize  Classes  to  Teach 

The  government  has  arranged  that  the 
Bed  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore  shall  have  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  thp  blinded  soldiers.  To  assist 
in  this  work,  Massachusetts  is  sending 
both  volunteer  and  professional  teachers. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1917  the  So- 
ciety of  Special  Aid  for_American  Pre- 
paredness saw  a  chance  of  usefulness 
in  this  field  and  organized  classes  to 
teach  the  stricken  soldiers  how  to  read 
and  write  Braille.  The  work  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Rose  Trainor  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind, 
who  is  herself  ■without  sight.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  state  has  the  pioneer  class  of 
this  sort— 208  women  who  are  ready  to 
answer  the  call. 

Miss  Harriet  Dexter,  a  volunteer 
teacher,  is  already  at  work  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Lowe 
has  taken  charge  of  the  department  of 
typewriting  for  the  blind.  Other  Massa- 
chusetts women  will  follow  within  a 
few  days. 

To  sell  pencils,  to  cane  chairs,  tune 
pianos    and    make .  brooms — these   occu 


pations  have  ever  been,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public,  about  all  that  blind 
people    could   be    taught    to    do   well. 

"And  one  does  not  in  the  least  dis- 
parage three  of  these  occupations," 
says  Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  "for  together  with  certain  other 
•occupations,  such  as  weaving,  renovat- 
ing mattresses,  stringing  long  tennis 
rackets,  they  make  admirable  occupa 
tions  for  many  blind  people  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  the  only  forms  of 
occupations  possible.  But  there  are  in 
numerable  possibilities  in  other  lines 
which  afford  far  more  congenial  .  and 
remunerative  work  for  the  blind. 

"For  instance,  as  dictaphone  opera- 
tors, typists,  telephone  exchange  work 
ers  and  as  teachers,  in  social  service; 
work  for  the  hlind,  as  well  as  in  num- 
berless phases  in  factory  and  industrial 
work,  the  blind  excel — once!  they  are] 
given  opportunities. 

Will  Help  Civilian  Blind 

"The  widespread  Interest  and  desire 
of  the  American  public  to  help  the 
blind  soldier  is  also  going  to  help  our 
civilian  blind.  And  primarily  the  Ma, 
sachusetts  commission  is'  interested  in 
work  for  the  civilian  blind — with,''  Mr. 
Hayes  added  earnestly,  "a  very  keen 
co-operation  with  all  work  for  the  blind 
soldier,  as  we  are  demonstrating  now 
in  the  practical  help  we  are  enabled 
to  give  the  Red  Cross  Institute. 

"We  have  at  the  present  time  but  one 
blind  soldier  '  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts. One  soldier  as  compared  to  many 
hundred  civilian  blind — men,  women, 
boys,    girls    and    little    children." 

The  soldier  referred  to  is  William 
Dale  Perkins  of  Newburyport.  He  lost 
his  sight  while  in  service  at  Camp 
Greene,  N.  C.  He  is  under  treatment 
at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear' In- 
firmary, as  there  appears  to  be  some 
slight  chance  for  a  partial  recovery. 
Meanwhile  he  is  being  taught  to  read 
and  write  Braille  and  receives  visits 
from  the  home  teacher  and  volunteers 
connected  with  the  state  commission 
for  the  blind.  He  receives  from  the 
government  $75  per  month  as  due  from 
his   war   risk   insurance. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
pays  his  board  at  the  Thomas  Parke 
House  in  South  Boston.  His  wife  and 
little  child  live  in  Newburyport. 
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State*  IsteuvdU,   M.^, 


BUNDED,  THEIR 

HOMES  BURNED 

SIGHTLESS     SOJJXUmSr    OF     I>El 
VAST^ED   REGIONS   GOING 

ba^Kk  1»  THEIR  FAMILIES, 

StCten  «*ilanders  who  have  had  th# 
sad  privilege  of  visiting-  the  debarka-C 
tion  hospital  at  Fox  Hills  know  noisji 
what  it.  is  to  see  an  American  sold* 
ier  in  fine  physical  condition  and  yet 
totally  blinded.  There  are  very  few 
of  these  brave  fellows  that  have  been 
sent  here,  but  the  sight  of  even  ona 


is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  deepest 
pity.  Therefore,  many  of  our  peo- 
ple will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  received  from  the 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Allie* 
by  The  Staten  Islander  on  Monday: 

New  York,  Nov.  30. — The  follow- 
ing cablegram  has  been  received  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers) 
and  Sailors  of  the  Allies,  No.  590T 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  from  Mrs*; 
Kessler,  honorary  secretary  of  the! 
fund,  who  for  eighteen  months  has 
been  in  Paris  working  on  behalf  of 
the  blinded  soldiers: 

"Brieux,  president,  our  French 
committee  and  government  head  of 
all  blinded  in  France  has  sent  urgent 
request  to  Permanent  Blind  Relief' 
War  Fund  to  open  immediately  at 
Lille  school  for  re-education  bllndedr 
soldiers  belonging  to  provinces  in-' 
vaded  districts  of  France  just  liber- 
ated. These  stricken  men  scattered 
all  over  France  in  various  institu- 
tions have  had  no  communication 
with  their  own  people  for  four  years. 
"We  deem  it  absolutely  essential,, 
from  the  humanitarian  poin.t  of 
view",  to  send  these  blinded  m*V* 
back  to  their  home  country  for  00^* 
pletion  of  their  re-education.  In 
name  of  fund  we  have  agreed  to  do 
this. 

"The  fund  has  also  assumed 
entire  charge  Serbian  blinded  sold- 
iers now  at  Bizerta  who  were  help- 
less and  penniless. 

We  are  also  including  eight  hun- 
dred Italian  blinded  sorely  needing 
relief.  Moreover,  we  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  re-establish  all  Belgian 
blinded  soldiers  now  under  our  pro- 
tection In  our  institution  at  Port 
Villez  back  in  their  own  beloved 
land  as  soon  as  feasible. 

"Please  appeal  to  generous  Ameri- 
can public  to  support  us  in  these  ad- 
ditional pressing  and  heartrs.tlrring 
demands.  s 

"CORA    PARSONS    KESSLEar** 


V  a,ll TtW-e/v,  )V\a,ss.,  GrUb^-- 


Dec&w^beT  M-..    1^1^ 


PRIV,  D.  G.  SULLIVAN 
MADE  BLIND  BY  GAS 

In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  0,  which  canaa 
to  Mrs.  Johanna  Sullivan.  56  Gardner 
street,    widowed    mother    of    Priv.    DanleJ 

G  Sullivan,  B  battery,  the  lad  wrote  win. 
difficulty  that  he  has  lost.  Ins  sight,  at 
least  temporarily,  thru  German  gas  shell*. 
it  is  thought  that  lie  must  have  had  as- 
sistance in  getting  the  letter  off.  as  his 
eyesight  is  practically  gone,  tho  his  fam- 


ily hopes  that  with  recovery  from  the 
other  effects  of  the  gas,  the  eyes  also 
will    become   normal   again. 

This  family  has  given  more  for  the 
ere^-t  cause  than  almost  any  other  in 
Worcester,  for  one  son  lies  buried  in  St. 
Johns  cemetery,  having  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  gas  over  there,  and  beside 
the  hoy  now  I  I"  I14I  illiT~  is  another  son 
jjn_the    service    in    France. 


J(*ur  \Jork,,  jf.y.,  9 


VCVT^  _ 


WAR'S  SHADOW 
IS  SEEfLAS  GITY 
6R 


Blind  Lad,  Whistling  Mer- 

rily,  liftmig  Legions 

Welcomed  Home. 


"OPEN  THE  TOWN,"  IS  CRY 


Lapland      and       Minnekahda 

Bring:  5.000  Into  Joyous 

Din  Here. 


The   homecoming   of  American   sol- 
1  diers   is   not   altogether   a   celebration 
of   blustering    sirens,    plug    hats,    free 
cigarettes,      sandwiches      and      brass 
bands.     There  is  sadness  in  it  indel- 
Ubly.     There  is  S>Jso  apparent  the  in- 
vincible  courage   o*   souls   that  muti- 
lation or  blindness  cannot  break  down. 
Over  the  gangplank  of  the  transport 
Lapland,   as   she  bulked   against   Pier 
80    at    the    foot    of    West    Nineteenth 
street   yesterday  morning,  there  walked 
with    the       careful    precision    of    the 
newly  blind  a  young  man  whoso  chin 
up  and  who  smiled  as  if  the  world 
his  oyster.    A  sailor  followed  him 
loeely     with     hands     eloquently     out- 
■  he<J,  ready  indeed  to  support  the 
blind  soldier  if  he  should  totter.      Bui 
the   youngster   nevn-    (altered.      Pres- 
ently  ho  was   led   to   talk   just  a  little 
about    himself  sas    the    great    stir    of 
disembarkation  commenced. 

Smiles    at     Mlnfortnno. 

His  name  is  Leo  t'.  McMahan  and 
he  lives  in  Detroit.    Last  June  He  was 
aboard  the   British   hospital   ship   Vie- 
when  the  gallant   U-bo 
haracteristic    triumph.      Escjiplng 


that  horror  he  served  with  the  Royal 
Medical  Corps  in  France  and  was 
gassed  three  times.  The  last  misfor- 
tune cast  him  into  the  darkness.  He 
came  aboard  the  Lapland  without  a 
friend  and  without  a  cent  in  his 
pockets. 

Sailors,  out  of  their  natural  kindness 
of  heart,  gave  him  a  hand  up  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Lapland  fought 
her  way  through  twelve  days  of  sav- 
age North  Atlantic  winter.  And  all 
of  the<  time,  so  others  say,  young  Mc- 
Mahan  smiled  and  sang  songs  and 
made  jokes  and  kidded  the  "gobs" 
that  were  looking  after  him.  There 
isn't  much  more  to  be  said  about  one 
of  this  breed,  except  the  little  he  cared 
to  say  himself. 

"Me?  I  went  into  the  war  without 
a  dollar  and  naturally  I  come  out  no 
John  D.  Some  capitalists  on  the  trans- 
port put  thirty  bucks  into  my  pocket 
one  night  when  I  was  asleep  and  I 
couldn't  give  it  back  because  no  one 
would  own  up  to  the  misdemeanor. 
Well,  I  can  use  it.  But,  son,  get  me 
right.  I'm  not  gi-ouching.  I'm  full  of 
pep.  Me  for  Detroit,  my  girl  and 
whatever  le  bon  Dieu  (as  we  say  •  in 
them  languages)  has  in  store  for  me!" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  young 
medical  officer,  detaching  himself  from 
the  throng  of  soldiers  now  crowding 
the  White  Star  pier,  approached  the 
young  man  whose  eyes  were  hidden 
behind  a  black  bandage  and  laid  a 
gentle  hand   upon  his  shoulder. 

"You  come  with  me,  my  boy,"  said 
the  Lieutenant.  "We've  arranged  to 
take  care  of  you  in  hospital  for  a 
while,  and  then  get  you  back  to  De- 
troit.    So  that's  all  right." 

"Tlpperary"    Greets    Welcome. 

They  disappeared,  the  blind  soldier 
whistling  "Tipperary,"  which  the  sol- 
diers were  beginning  to  roar  with  im- 
mense spirit,  and  the  vast  crowd  swal- 
lowed them.  Somehow  the  crowding 
'.pisodes  of  the  disembarkation  of 
nearly  2,000  lads  from  British  training 
camps  for  air  service  seemed  dull  and 
inconsequential  enough  after  young 
McMahan  had  removed  the  inspiration 
of  his  indomitable  spirit. 

It  was  a  hard  trip,  a  rough  trip,  that 
the  big  liner  ended  early  yesterday 
morning  within  the  tranquil  waters  of 
the  harbor.  For  a  dozen  days  gales 
had  made  a  jest  of  her  speed  and  size 
and  the  doctors  in  the  sick  bays  and 
the  wards  for  the  wounded  showed 
grim  faces  at  their  work.  Pretty 
nearly  everybody,  even  hardened  sea- 
dogs,  paid  tribute  after  the  immemorial 
custom  to  Neptune.  Her  tall  sides 
grotesquely  camouflaged  in  patterns 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the 
crazy  quilts  that  our  grandmothers 
used  to  stitch  with  such  pride,  the 
Lapland  passed  through  Quarantine  in 
the  dawn  and  presently  found  herself 
the  target  of  a  terrific  din.  Big  and 
little  boats  played  around  her  like  por- 
poises around  a  whale.  At  about  half 
past  8  o'clock  the  police  yacht  Patrol, 
carrying      the      Mayor's      committee, 


reached  her  side  and  one  in  a  tall  hat 
hailed  the  American  Army: 
"What  can  we  do  for  you?" 

"Open  tip  the  Town," 

The  reply  came  back  in  a  roar  that 
fluttered   the   signal   flags: 

"Open  up  the  town!" 

The  decks  and  the  rails  of  the  trans- 
port were  jammed  with  troops,  all 
eager  eyed  and  full  of  devilment, 
tongues  wagging  sixty  to  the  minute, 
crazy  for  news,  hungry  for  smokes. 
The  Patrol  was  extensively  cargoed 
with  cigarettes,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Rodman  Wanamaker  and  John  A. 
Harriss  chucked  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes aboard,  while  Commissioner 
Bird  S.  Coler,  especially  anxious  to 
greet  his  nephew,  Capt.  Eugene  Seeley 
Coler,  bombarded  the  decks  with  par- 
cels of  candy  and  chocolate.  Then  the 
committee  boarded  the  transport  and 
Were  introduced  to  the  skipper,  Com- 
mander J.  Bradshaw  of  the  British 
navy,  his  officers  and  the  officers  of 
the  American  troops. 

The  next  boat  to  sidle  alongside  the 
Lapland  was  the  fireboat  George  '  B. 
McClellan,  which  was  interesting  be 
cause  the  gentleman  for  whom  the 
boat  was  named  was  a  passenger, 
Lieut. -Col.  George  B.  McClellan  of  the 
American  Army,  returning  from 
special '  duty  in  France.  In  a  little 
while  the  fireboat  Thomas  Willett 
jpined  the  McClellan  and  presently  as 
the  Lapland  got  under  way  and 
headed  past  the  Battery  and  up  the 
North  River  gave  a  unique  exhibition 
which  s*t  the  soldiers  whooping. 
Trailing  with  the  Lapland,  the  Mc- 
Clellan fifty  feet  to  port  of  her  stern, 
and  the  Willett  fifty  feet  to  starboard, 
the  fireboats  released  the  power  that 
lies  in  them  and  arched  a  tremendous 
volume  nf  wator  pqnarely  over  the 
after  part  of  the  transport.  From 
each  of  the  boats  six  streams  were 
played,  and  these,  meeting  in  midair 
above  the  Lapland,  formed  a  beautiful 
arch. 

The  whistles  were  going  full  blast 
from  everywhere  roundabout  by  this 
time,  and  enough  steam  was  expended 
in  honor  of  the  Lapland's  arrival  to 
lift  her  to  the  moon,  one  might  guess. 
The  big  sirens  that  were  fated  never 
to  shriek  warning  of  German  air  raids 
were  bellowing  wildly  and  all  the  fac- 
tory and  steamship  whistles  were 
combining  in  ululant  hysteria.  The 
band  of  the  Patrol  was  playing  a  tune 
greatly  admired,  it  seems,  by  the 
statesman .  from  Red  Hook  ,the  battle 
cry  of  the  gang,  and  a  band  was  re- 
plying spiritedly  from  the  transport. 
Over  in  Hoboken,  where  the  President 
and  the  American  Peace  Committee 
and  George  Creel  and  other  no  doubt 
important  people  were  getting  ready  to 
sail  to  save  civilization,  there  was  a 
vast  response  and  through  glasses  one 
COTjfld  see  that  the  decks  of  the  George 
Washington  and  the  whole  Hoboken 
waterside   were   thoroughly   awake. 

Kscorted   by    the    fussy   little .  boats, 


saluted  by  the  stately  big  boats  and 
watched  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
j  people  crowded  in  Battery  Park  and 
along  the  North  River,  the  Lapland 
steamed  pridefully  northward  to  her 
berth  and  presently  was  tied  up  at  the 
White  Star  piers.  She  had  brought 
home  233  officers,  1,797  men  and  4 
nurses,  the  total  being  2,034.  The 
transport  docked  almost  at  the  min- 
ute that  the  George  Washington 
backed  out  of  Hoboken.  Nothing  had 
jbeen  overlooked  in  the  circumstances 
of  her  reception,  even  an  airplane 
greeting  her  from  high  above  the 
river. 

Special    Passes    Disregarded. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  mili- 
tary, officers  in  charge  of  the  debarka-* 
tion  failed  to  comprehend  that  cen- 
sorship restrictions  have  been  lifted  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  These  officers 
refused  to  recognize  special  passes 
which  had  been  issued  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  through  Brig.-Gen.  George 
H.  McManus  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  port  of  embarkation  at  Hobo- 
ken. The  result  was  that  newspaper 
I  writers,  striving  for  news  of  interest 
to  the  public,  were  forbidden  to  go 
aboard  the  Lapland  as  well  as  the 
Mlnnekahda,  which  came  in  later,  and 
were  hustled  to  points  on  the  pier 
where  it  was  impossible  to  interview 
likely  looking  subjects.  In  spite  of 
these  restrictions  the  reporters  got  the 
news,  if  that  is  of  any  interest  to  the 
young  men  who,  however  one  may 
lament  the  fact,  will  never  become 
Major-Generals. 

Some  of  it  was  supplied  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  McClellan,  once  the  Mayor  of  our 
fair  city.  The  first  question  that 
popped  out  of  his  mouth  was: 

"Say,  is  it  true  that  McAdoo  has 
resigned?  It  is,  eh?  Well,  now,  I 
wonder  what  he  did  that  for?" 

Col.  McClellan  said  he  had  seen  the 
last  of  the  fighting  in  France,  and  he 
displayed  a  blue  service  stripe.  He 
was  unable  to  discuss  the  special  duty 
which   had  taken   him   to   France. 

The  Secretary  of  War  himself 
showed  up  at  the  pier  a  few  minutes 
.after  the  transport  docked.  He  whs 
held  up  by  crossed  rifles,  but  he  finally 
made  the  guard  understand  that  he 
had  a  little  something  to  do  with  the 
War  Department  and  they  let  him  go 
aboard.  The  soldiers  got  on  to  who  he 
was  pretty  quickly  and  in  the  shelter 
of  the  crowd  and  out  of  the  glance  of 
their  officers  they  yelled  familiar 
greeting: 

"Hollo.  Newton!  How's  Cleveland, 
Newt?  Hey,  Cleveland,  when  do  we 
get  home?'' 

Secretary   Feels   at   Home, 

"It  made  me  feel  quite  at  home,'' 
said  the  Secretary  subsequently.  "My 
only  purpose  in  visiting  the  ship  was 
to  see  the  men.  I  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  witness  the  disembarkation 
of  troops.  I  found  it  very  interest- 
ing." 

The.  Secretary   greeted  a  number  of 


IBritish  officers  and  fourteen  Aus- 
tralians who  had  been  fighting  since 
the  days  of  Gallipoll. 

While  most  of  the  officers  and  men 
aboard  the  Lapland  had  been  denied 
the  great  adventure,  having  spent  ail 
their  time  training  in  England,  there 
were  some  who  had  seen  real  fighting. 
Lieut.  Robert  E.  Newman  of  2030  Lex- 
ington avenue  had  made  sixteen  bomb- 
ing expeditions.  Lieut.  King  Kelly  of 
Chicago,  an  automobile,  racer  before 
the  war,  had  been  wounded  while  lead- 
ing a  bombing  squadron  ovtr  St. 
Quentin.  Lieut.  Robert  E.  Hill  of 
Flora,  111.,  with  two  German  planes  to 
his  credit,  was  shot  down  near  Chateau 
Thierry  but  had  the  good  luck  to 
escape  with  bruises  only.  Lieut.  H. 
G.  McCartney  of  Connelsville,  Pa., 
Drought  back  an  Airedale  as  a  souvenir 
of  English  hospitality,  and  all  of  the 
returning  men  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  tVie  English  people,  from  high 
officials  down,  had  treated  the  Ameri- 
cans   like    princes. 

Most  of  the  young  men  had  been 
in  training  with  the  big  Handley-Page 
bombing  machines,  vast  winged  fel- 
lows spreading  176  feet.  Some  of  them 
said  that  a  plan  had  been  made  to  fly 
from  Sussex  and  to  bomb  Berlin,  and 
that  the  plan  was  on  the  point  of 
being  put  into  operation  when  the  war 
stopped.  Eight  bombing  planes,  each 
carrying  a  ton  of  high  explosives,  were 
j  to  have  flown  to  Berlin  to  give  the 
Germans  a.  taste  of  what  Paris  and 
London  had  suffered,  but  the  armis- 
tice prevented. 

I  Aviators    Are    Disappointed. 

"And  believe  me,  there  was  some 
tall  cussin'  in  our  camp,"  said  one  of 
the    Lieutenant   aviators. 

Bird  Coler's  nephew,  Capt.  Eugene 
Seoley  Coler,  also  a  flying  man,  saw 
active  service  and  received  wounds  in 
the  head,  neck  and  arms  while  flying 
near  Cambrai.  With  three  other 
Americans  Capt.  Coler  fought  off  forty 
German  .fliers. 

Lieut.  Gross  of  Bristol,  Va.,  lost  a 
leg,  his  right,  but  he  laughed  care- 
lessly enough.  "They  got  a  piece  of 
me,"  said  the  Virginian,  "but  I  sure 
got  a  lot  of  them.  I'm  willing  to  call 
it  square." 

By  early  afternoon  the  men  who  ar- 
rived on  the  Lapland  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  ferryboats  and  were  being 
taken  to  Long  Island  City  for  en- 
trainment  to  Camp  Mills.  There  had 
been  one  death  aboard,  that  of  Lieut. 
James  Mcllwee  of  Denver,  from  Span- 
ish influenza.  There  were  twelve 
cases  aboard   the  ship. 

The  excitement  and  stir  of  their  re- 
ception had  scarcely  died  away  when 
the  transport  Minnekahda  came  >ii> 
the  bay  carrying  ninf.ty-nine  offi- 
cers and  2,943  enlisted  men.  These 
too  were  mostly  aero  and  engine?r 
units  that  had  been  training  in  Eng- 
land, although  there  were  wounded 
"casuals"  aboard  this  ship.  Tiu 
Minnekahda  i>aseil  the  Battery  at 
12:68    P.    M.    and   docked   at    2    r.    M. 


Her  progress  up  the  North  River  was 
marked  by  a  din  similar  to  that  which 
v,„^  r«-rpr>t»ri  t}-,P  T.nrilnrif!  ana"  which 
Had  signalis&d  \he  departure  of  the 
George  Washington.  The  Patrol  had 
met  the  transport  down  the  bay  but 
the  Minnekahda  was  under  way  when 
the  police  boat  showed  up  and  kept 
right  on  going.   . 

Her  big  company  of  returned  sol- 
diers cheered  mightily  as  she  was 
warped  into  Pier  60  and  then  they 
began  to  sing,  a  habit  of  the  Amer- 
ican tiroops  in  most  circumstances,  gay 
or  grave.  On  the  Mlnnekahda  were 
several  flying  men  that  had  seen'  lively 
fighting.  Lieut.  G.  L.  Erwin  of  Kala- 
mazoo saw  service  on  the  Verd.un  front. 
Lieut.  Alex  M.  Craig  of  the  Prince- 
ton Club  fought  with  the  Italian  avi- 
ators in  the  Piave  campaign,  and 
Lieut.  Harold  1ST.  Holtz  wearing  the 
Italian  war  cross,  had  helped  discour 
age  the  Austrians. 

One    Death    Dnring   Voyage. 

There  had  been  one  death  during 
the  voyage,  Private  Walter  L.  Hart 
of  Malakoff,  Tex.,  passing  out  from 
pneumonia.  The  British  ensign  at  the 
stern  of  the  transport  was  at  half 
staff. 

The  Minnekahda's  troops  were  lined 
up  in  the  pier  shed,  after  which  Red 
Cross  workers  fed  them,  sandwiches 
and  chocolate  and  served  hot  coffee. 
Then,  with  swift  precision,  the  men 
were  loaded  upon  ferryboats  and  taken 
to  Long  Island  City  for  the  trip  to 
Camp  Mills.  In  less  than  two  hours 
this  job  had  been  completed. 

The  transport  Orca  will  dock  this 
morning  with  about  2,000  men  from 
English  training  camps.  The  Cretic 
which  arrived  yesterday,  carried  no 
troops. 

Officers  of  these  incoming  ships 
were  afraid*'  that  the  President  was  ii 
fot-  a  rough  and  tumble  voyage,  sayi 
ing  they  had  seldom  experiencel 
meaner  weather: 
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ffrpHE  safeaf  place  In  the  world  for 
A  an  American  woman  Is  in  an 
army  carap  la  France."  That's  what 
Dr.  Marguerite  S.  Cockett,  just  re- 
turned from  France,  thinks  of  Amer- 
ica's fighters.  With  two  .other  Amer- 
ican women  Doctor  Cockett  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  "T*  hut  for  Per- 
shing's men  When  they  first  rested 
foot  In  France. 

Doctor  Cockett,  who  graduated 
from  the  Woman's  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia  in  1905  and  later  studied 
art    under    Charles    Grafly,    is    well 


known  to  thousands  of  PhiladelpMans. 
Just  before  leaving  for  France  she 
lived  In  Bryn  Mawr.  She  is  a  fellow 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

It  Is  extremely  probable  that  no 
woman,  not  even  the  famed  heroes  of 
Greek  and  Roman  days,  have  under- 
gone the  adventurous  experiences 
that  have  fallen  to  Doctor  Cockett  in 
the  last  three  years.  As  a  fondly 
cherished  testimonial  of  her  services, 
France  placed  on  her  right  arm  a  blue 
service  stripe,  while  above  it  are  two  J 
cold  stripes  given  by  America, 

After  practicing  medicino  for  eight 
years  following  her  graduation  from 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Doctor 
Cockett  In  1914  closed  her  practice  in 
Boston  to  study  art  abroad.  And  then 
the  great  war  commenced  and,  like 
thousands  of  others,  she  was  forced  to 
revise  all  her  plans.  She  canceled  her 
passage  on  the  Mauretania  for  Au- 
gust 11,  1914. 

Volunteer  for  Serbia 

Week  after  week  she  delayed  sail- 
ing, always  hoping  that  conditions 
would  change  so  that  she  could  take 
up  her  cherished  art  work.  Then  she 
got  impatient  and  went  to  PhiiadeV 
phia,  where  she  studied  sculpture  un- 
der Charles  Grafly.  At  the  end  of 
two ,  years  at  a  studio  exhibition  In 
1916   all    her   works    were   sold. 

Then  not  content  with  remaining 
away  from  so  much  adventuro  she 
bought  a  car  and  went  abroad  under 
the  American  fund  for  French  wound- 
ed. She  put  a  federal  ambulance  top 
on  her  car,  which  she  christened 
"Dixie." 

For  three  months  Dixie  was  a  well 
known  sight  .on  the  roads  abotrt-PariS; 
where  Loctor  Cockett  carted  around 
hospital  supplies.  It  was  hard  work, 
•  With  long  hours,  but  in  thoso  first 
three  months  cf  service  Doctor  Cockett 
gained  a  love  for  France  and  her  holy 
cause  that  has  been  her  one  pre- 
occupation. 

Franco  sent  troops  to  Serbia  to 
Btem  the  Hun  tidal  wa-"©  there,  and 
when  the  call  for  doctors  was  issued. 
Doctor  Cockett  stepped  forth.  She 
vas  sent  to  establish  a  Franco-Ser- 
bian field  hospital.  Nine  ambulances 
which  started  by  boat  for  the  hos- 
pital are   lying  in   the  Mediterranean 
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by  German  U-boats.  But  Doctor 
Cockett  and  Dixie  made  the  long  trip 
o\  erland  from  France  to  Serbia. 

Work  of  the  most  tedious  nature 
followed.  For  three  months  Doctor 
Cockett  drove  her  ambulance  and 
worked  as  a  doctor  at  the  same  time. 
Often  f.he  went  for  several  .days  with- 
out sleep.  Night  and  day  the  most 
heartbreaking  scenes  took  place  right 
In  front  of  her  eyes.  Desolation  was 
on  all  hands,  and  often  supplies  failed 
to  reach  the  hospital.  On  these  occa-; 
sions  Doctor  Cockett  and  her  few 
dauntless  comrades  were  almost  faint  j 
from  lack  of  food.  Pitched  high  In 
the  still  night  air  were  the  shrieks 
of  the  desperately  wounded  Serbians; 
and  French,  who  were  without  dress, 
ings. 

Helping  the  Blind* 

It  was  then  that  Doctor  Cockett  lost 
her  hair.  And  now  she  wears  It 
cropped  like  a  little  boy,  bobbed. 

"Had  to  do  It,"  she  explained  laconi- 
cally.    "Too  much  dirt." 

A  sad  leave-taking  was  had  with 
"Dixie,"  when  Doctor  Cockett  was  or* 
dered  back  to  France  once  more.  An 
almost  human  affection  had  sprung  up 
between  "Dixie"  and  herself,  Doctor 
Cockett  explained. 

"  'Dixie*  was  wonderful,"  she  ex- 
plained. "In  the  morning  sometimes 
he  grumbles  a  little  at  the  cold.  And 
oft  Sundays  when  he  should  have  been 
taking  his  rest  like  the  other  field  am- 
bulances, there  he  was  out  all  through 
the  long  day,  crowded  with  blind  Ser- 
bian soldiers,  darting  all  over  the 
countryside.  I  fixed  up  a  long  plank 
to  hold  nine  more  sightless  men,  and 
another  Serbian  sat  on  the  front  seat 
with  me,  and  described  the  scenery 
of  the  lands  we  passed  through." 

On  the  return  to  France,  she  em- 
barked on  a  hospital  ship  at  Salonica, 
The  destination  was  Toulon,  a  trip 
of  six  days'  durat.j..  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ordinarily.  There  were  600 
patients  on  this  hospital  ship,  suffer- 
ing from  cholera,  fever,  the  deadly 
Serbian  malaria,  frost  bite  and  gan- 
grene. Germany  had  not  yet  proclaim- 
ed submarine  warfare  upon  hospital 
ships,  so  this  vessel  had  painted  on 
the  side  a  huge  white  cross  and  was 
brightly  illuminated. 

Shipwrecked  in  Africa 

For  twenty-one  days  the  ship  was 
chased  by  an  Austrian  submarine,  and 
fired  upon  once.  A  Greek  island  of 
fered  a  haven  of  refuge  until  the  sea 
viper  was  thrown  off  the  track.    Then 


a  furious  storm  broke  loose,  the  shir> 
lost  her  bearings,  and  in  two  days, 
they  found  themselves  at  Tunis.  An- 
other storm  was  unleashed  when  they 
left  Tunis,  and  they  were  driven  fur- 
ther  down   the  African   shore. 

The  surgical  dressings  gave  out,  as 
did  all  the  other  supplies,  and  Doctor 
Cockett  declared  that  never  in  all  her 
experiences  did  she  undergo  such 
keen  anguish  as  hearing  the  groans 
of  those  poor  fellows  who  were  for.-ed 
to  go  unattended  for  more  than  fifteen 
days.  Everybody  on  board  was  sea- 
sick, which  added  to  the  general  dis- 
comfort.  The  full  southern  moon  cast 
Its  effulgent  beams  directly  upon  the 
boat,  and  the  long  journey  back  was 
one  of  constant  anxiety  for  fear  of 
another  U-boat  attack. 

On  her  return   Doctor  Cockett  was 
given  an  old   car,   with   horse  lorries 
fastened    to   it.      With    Amiens   as    a 
base.    Doctor    Cockett   and    ten    other  I 
American     ambulance    drivers     made 
their  way  through  shvapnel  right  into  | 
the   actual   field   of    battle.     Between 
the  eleven  American  ambulance,  driv 
ers    operating    in     that    sector     8000 
wounded,  gassed  and  refugee  French 
were  transported  each  month. 

"But  we  spent  about  as  much  time 
under  the  ambulances  as  we  did  in 
them,"  Doctor  Cockett  mused. 

Added  to  all  the  distress  was  the 
constant  anxiety  of  the  eleven  Ameri- 
cans, hoping- that  America  would  come 
into  the  war  and  do  her  share  to  wipe 
out  the  world  scourge. 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
come  back  if  America  didn't  come 
in  the  war,"  Doctor  Cockett  said  sim-  I 
ply.  "We  couldn't  understand  it. 
The  French  would  comfort  us  aa  we 
grieved.  That's  so  magnificently  like' 
them.  Tactfully,  as  we  Hung  the  pa- 
pers down  impatiently  when  the  inde- 
cision was  greatest,  they  would  say: 
'That  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  very  wise  man. 
He  will  tell  you  presently  the  time  is 
now  ready.' 

"And  when  the  time  did  come  our 
Joy  was  unbounded.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  French  in  consoling  us." 

Of  course,  when  America  entered 
Doctor  Cockett  wanted  to  be  with  hef 
own  people.  She  was  given  "per- 
mission" by  the  French.  That  is,  they 
allowed  her  to  leave  their  service,  but 
in  rof-ognition  of  her  valuable  efforts 
France  gave  her  a  blue  service  stripe, 
and  told  her  to  come  back  in  her  serv- 
ice  "any  time." 

"You  know  something  happens  to 
you  when  you  set  foot  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  France.    I  can't  tell  you  what 


It  is.  When  your  men  come  back  to 
you  you  will  see  something  of  it  as 
we  have  seen  it  and  all  the  subdivi- 
sions and  the  frills  and  the  things  that 
do  not  matter  drop  off  the  minute  you 
set  foot  in  France.  We  saw  your 
men  parade  in  Paris  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1917.  They  were  not  very  well 
fitted  into  their  uniforms  yet. 

"They  looked  much  paler,  some  of 
them,  than  the  men  we  had  seen,  the 
British  and  the  French.  We  could 
hardly  see  the  flag  at  all,  I  may  say, 
when  it  went  by.  And  then  we  saw 
them  parade  again.  They  had  called 
for  volunteers  from  the  First  Division, 
made  up  of  those  wonderful  men  who 
were  at  Cantigny.  They  had  called 
for  volunteers  for  a  raid,  and  the  trou- 
ble with  the  American  boys  is  that 
when  you  ask  them  to  volunteer  they 
all  volunteer,  and  the.-,  you  have  to 
choose  from  among  them. 

Parading  in  Paris 

"And. so  they  all  volunteered,  and 
they  found  themselves  on  the  train 
and  found  themselves  coming  into  a 
6trange  city— and  it  was  Paris.  And 
they  were  told  :n  a  joking  way  by 
their  officers  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  that  they  had  not  heard  right, 
it  was  a  'parade'  and  not  a  'raid'  at 
all,  and  so  they  paraded.  Veterans, 
with  the  mud  of  the  trenches  still 
upon  them!  And  then,  I  assure  you. 
that  we  could  not  see  the  bright  stars 
of  the  flag  untouched  and  unsoiled  in 
that  first  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  of 
July.  It  was  still  hard  to  look  at  the 
flag,  when  you  realized  what  those 
men  had  done  since. 

"Do  you  all  know  what  they  are 
like?  You  cannot  know  the  way  we 
have  known  over  there.  This  is  the 
sort  Of  thing  we  see.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  in  what  uniform 
you  are  working  over  there,  if  you 
are  an  American.  If  I  did  not  have 
this  uniform,  I  should  be  working 
for  one  of  those  six  other  societies. 
As  sure  as  anything,  I  could  never 
keep  out  of  it  It  has  been  the  hap- 
piest time  of  my  life. 

Meeting  an  American 

"I  was  walking  up  the  boulevards 
in  Paris  on  a  bright  sunny  afternoon. 
We  had  seen  so  much  of  decorauons, 
the  British  with  their  modest  colored 
ribbons  and  only  wearing  the  ribbons 
which  are  British,  as  it' should  be;  and 
the  French  with  their  ribbons  and 
their  medals  and  bright  colors — the 
color  of  red,  the  crimson  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  They  are  all  heroes,  and 
some  of  them  have  to  wear  two  rows, 
they  had  so  many  decorations. 


"I  was  not  thinking  much  about 
them,  but  suddenly,  about  a  block 
away,  I  saw,  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  the  rest — we  know  our  boys;  we 
know  them  with  civilian  clothes,  be- 
cause they  look  us  straight  in  the  eye 
— I  saw  this  fellow,  a  rough-looking 
customer.  He  lookeu  like  a  lumber- 
jack. He  was  not  very  well  shaved. 
His  puttees  were  upside  down.  He 
evidently  had  had  first-aid  somewhe-."e 
in  a  dressing  station,  and  his  clothes 
were  mussed  up.  Thev  it  ad  been  rolled 
up,  wet  and  stained,  and  had  not  been 
pressed. 

"But  he  had  his  head  up  high,  and 
when  I  came  near  enough  to  see  I 
saw  shining  on  his  breast  a  brand-new 
Croix  de  Guerre.  Suddenly  it  came 
over  me  that  we  don't  mind  the 
wounds  so  much  in  a  way.  You  just 
have  a  sort  of  a  numb  sorrow  about 
them.  But  the  thing  that  got  us  was 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  those  men  when 
they  come  out  of  battles.  This  fellow 
had  evidently  had  his  part,  and,  I 
thought  to  myself,  there  he  was  alone 
on  those  boulevards  among  all  the 
rest  of  the  men.  They  give  them 
twenty-four  hours  off.  If  they  have 
had  a  decoration,  to  go  home  and  cele- 
brate; and  you  know  how  it  is  if  you 
have  had  something  nice  happen 
you,  something  that  you  have  don* 
that  you  have  been  wanting  to  tell 
about— you  like  to  go  home  and  you 
like  to  celebrate,  and  this  fellow's 
French  comrades  went  home,  the 
poilus.  The  British  had  made  friends 
for  four  years  in  France  and  they 
were  not  so  far  from  Blighty. 

"And  he  was  quite  alone,  and  looked 
lonely.  We  always  spoke  with  the 
enlisted  men  over  there,  If  they 
showed  any  signs  of  speaking  at  all, 
or  wanting  us  to.  And  so  I  went  over. 
I  bowed  and  smiled  at  him  and  said. 
"Howdy?"  And  he  said,  "Hello,  T." 
He  had  a  most  wistful  look  in  his 
eye,  and  then  I  stopped  and  put  my 
hand  out  and  he  gripped  it  so  hard 
and  pumped  It  up  and  down,  and  I 
started  to  say  something  more. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  him  something 
about  how  he  got  out  and  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  himself  that 
day,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  un-, 
able  to  speak  at  all,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently In  the 'same  case,  because  hfa 
eyes  filled  up  and  he  pumped  my 
hand  down,  and  we  neither  of  u% 
spoke.  We  would  not  have  been  any- 
thing else  but  Americans  for  anything 
else  in  the  world.  We  were  each  of 
us  quite  alone  there.  But  that  is  the 
kind  of  work  the  American  woman 
can    do.      I    wish    I    were    sure    they 
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knew  us  by  the  look  in  our  eyes 
we  are  sure  that  we  know  them 

True  to  Their  Women 

"Their  hearts  are  absolutely  over 
here.  When  I  talk  to  a  roomful  of 
women,  I  like  to  tell  them  that,  and 
I  tell  them  also  that  when  they  stand 
and  lean  on  the  counters,  with  their 
elbows  on  the  counters  and  look  and 
look  and  look  at  us,  at  first  we  are 
a  bit  embarrassed  and  then  we  real- 
ize that  they  are  not  seeing  us  at  all. 
They  look  straight  through  the  work- 
er, the  American  woman  over  there, 
'way  across  the  sea  to  some  woman 
that  they  have  left  back  home.  It 
adds  to  our  responsibility  50  per  cent. 
If  you  are  Just  representing  yourself, 
you  can  be  any  kind  you  like,  but  if 
you  are  representing  splendid  Ameri- 
can women  to  the  men  who  have 
Ideals,  and  high  Ideals  as  they  have, 
it  Is   a  great,   big   responsibility." 


Bos'tovv/,  )V\SL.SS.,    GUb^-. 
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Mrs    Arthur   Little    will    open    her 

house  at  151  Commonwealth  ay  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  for  a  recital  by  Alfred 
Holy  and  Adolph  Bak  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of 
two  funds,  the  Soldiers'  Convalescent 
Fund  and  the  Fund  for  the  French 
Wounded  and  BUffd.  Mr  Holy  and  Mr 
Bak  will  give  harp  and  violin  solos  and 
duets,  and  Miss  Grace  Emerson,  an  in- 
terpreter of  Browning,  will  read  from 
his  poems  to  a  harp  accompaniment. 
The  recital  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
Abbott 


BLIND  ARTIST 


\ 


6G!fflG  TO  YALE 

WOrdWajKen  received,  at  the  univer- 
Bty  that  M    Joan  Julion  Lomordant,  the 
celebrated    French    artist    to    whom    uie 
Howland    Memorial    prize    was    awarded 
last   commencement,    will   come    to   1  ale 
early    in    the    new    year    to    receive    the  j 
honor    in    person.      It   has    further    been 
learned   that    th«    paintings   of   M.   l.om- 
orflant   will   be   exhibited   in    the   galler-; 
,ee  of  the  Vale  School  of  the   Fine  Arts. 
Kxtraordinarv    interest    is    felt    in    the 
coming      of      (he      well-known      French 
painter  of  his  native  Breton   landscapes 
and    life   not    :vlone   because   of    the   dis- 
tinctive   character    of     his    works     but 


also  because  of  the  fact  that  severe; 
wounds  sustained  in  fighting'  during^ 
August,  15)14,  resulted  in  the  loss  off 
his  sight  and  the  probable  prevention 
of  his  ever  painting  again.  Unwilling 
to  play  a  passive  part  in  the  war  which 
began  in  li'lt,  M.  Lomordant  succeeded 
in  getting  a  transfer  from  the  terri- 
torial regiment  in  which  he  was  mo- 
bilized to  the  front  Hue  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Forty-first  regiment*  of  infan- 
try. There,  following  a  hand-to-hanj 
fight,  he  lay  unconscious  for  many 
hours  on  the  ficlt1  between  the  lines 
Kegainin  consciousness,  he  found  him- 
self in  total  darkness.  It  was  not  un- 
til he  had  inquired  of  wounded  men 
who  lay  groaning  near  him  the  time 
of  day  that  he  realized  his  affliction. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Cermany,  but  was  later  repatriated  as 
an   incurable. 

Few  artists  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion have  attained  the  fame  which  has 
come  to  M.  Lomordant.  In  addition  to 
his  well-known  paintings  of  Breton 
life  and  landscapes,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of.  Quimper  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  corner  of  France. 
he  has  done  an  extensive  amount  of 
decorative  painting,  a  typical  example 
being  the  ceiling-  which  he  painted  in 
the  theater  at  Bennes.  Marked  strength 
and  vigor  of  movement  are  combined 
in  these  works  with  notable  skill  in 
color.  M.  Lomordant  has  also  attained 
distinction  as  an  easel  painter,  having 
exhibited  four  canvases  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  recent  exhibition  in  France 
brought  enthusiastic  approval  to  ani 
artist  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
career. 

The  first  award  of  the  Howland 
prize,  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Hon.  Henry  E.  Howland,  '54,  was 
r.iade  in  1910  to  the  late  Rupert 
Brooke.  Aw;ird  is  intended  for  a  "cit- 
izn  of  any  country  in  recognition  of 
Si'iiie  achievement  of  marked  distinc- 
tion in  the  f'fld  of  literature,  fine 
arts,  or  the  science  of  government," 
.■and  it  is  stipulated  in  the  deed  of  gift 
that  "an  important  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion shall  be  the  idealistic  element  in 
the   recipient's  woik." 

Announcement  is  made  at  the  Yale| 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  that  Assistant 
Professor  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter,  lec- 
turer on  the  history  of  art,  has  been 
called  to  France  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  act  with  the  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques  and  is  now 
on  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from  the 
university. 

Assistant  Professor  Everett  V. 
Kecks,  Jvead/  of  the  department  of  ar- 
chitecture in  the  Art  school,  has  been 
appointed  ^assistant  director  of  fine 
arts  to  act  in  New  York  for  the  Army 
Overseas  Educational  Commission,  act- 
ing In  that  capacity  on .  those  days  of 
the   week   not   spent   in   New    Haven. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Art 
school  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
services  of  William  Lawrence  Bottom- 
ley  of  New  York  to  lecture  once  a 
week  on  the  History  of  Renaissance 
Architecture.  As  Mr.  Bottomley  is  of 
the  better  known  and  most  successful 
young  architects  in  New  York,  his 
coming  will  be  awaited  with  unusual 
interest. 

Of  the  regularly  registered  students 
in  the  Art  school  eleven  painters,  one 
sculptor,  and  three  architects  have 
been  serving  In  the  army  and  the  navy 
of  the  United  States. 


Jjciiovi'lcu  ,    U.H.   jfe*>s  Crwt'n 
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More  Than  55,000  Soldiers 
Totally  Bjindedln  France 
As  RestnpTJfWorld  War. 

4   '     — 

France  hj^more  than  55,000  men 
who  have  been  made  totally  blind  In 
battle.  To  care  for  these  unfortunates 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
in  that  country. 

Since  the  war  began  Eugene  Brieux, 
the  French  writer,  has  devoted  nearly 
all  his  time  and  energies  to  caring  for 
the  blind  soldiers  sent  back  from  the 
trenches,  and  the  following  appeal  In 
their  behalf  is  from  his  little  paper, 
Le  Journal  des  Blesses  aux  Yeux: 

"Within  a  year,  if  we  do  not  receive 
sufficient  aid,  we  shall  have  to  cease 
all  our  distributions  of  help.  It  is 
serious.  We  have  sent  monthly  to  371 
families  of  the  blind  assistance 
amounting  to  from  20  to  40  francs. 

"We  have  paid  the  cost  of  civilian 
clothes  for  some  of  them,  enabled  a 
particularly  afflicted  victim  (both 
blind  and  armless)  to  enjoy  a  winter 
season  on  the  milder  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  And  now  I  shall 
have  to  cut  out  many  a  stricken  family 
from  our  lists  if  more  assistance  In 
funds  be  not  forthcoming.  And  this  at 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  has  ex- 
ceeded all  reasonable  limits." 


Bostow,    M 
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ADOPTED    BLIND    FRENCH 

SOLDIERS    SEND    THANKS 

H.  D.  Woods  of  West  Newton,  who 
has  adopted  three  crippled  and  blinded 
men  of  the  French  Army,  has  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  Mrs  Cora  Parsons 
Kessler,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Per- 
manent Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  of  the  Allies.  The  let- 
ter states  that  his  adopted  soldiers  are 
men  of  the  highest  merit,  with  the  fin- 
est records  for  bravery,  and  worthy  of 
everything  that  can  be  done  for  them. 
In  spite  of  their  afflictions,  £*te  states, 
they  are  very  cheerfu* 

Already  286  wards  of  the  organization 
have  been  sent  hon'e  any  fees t a  lisned 
In  their  new  lives,  the  rent  of  their  cot- 
ta^e<-  paid,  machines  and  tools  furnished 
them  and  everything  has  been  done  to 
make  them  self-supporting-.  The  organi- 
zation is  about  to  open  a  school  at  L  lie 
for  the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  North,  now  freed  from  the 
Invaders. 


mit  Blind  Soldiers  Free. 


A  mgvement  to  gain  free  admission 
to  theatres  for  those  blinded  in  com- 
bat has  been  begun  in  Italy.  Many 
managers  of  theatres  throughout  the 
country  have  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal, and  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  admitting,  free  of  charge,  to 
their  theatres  all  those  blinded  in  the 
war. 


\  A  temporary  home  and  lodging  place  for 
returned  soldiers  will  be  opened  in 
Worcester,  probably  by  the  end  of  this 
week.  The  house  selected  as  the  ideal  one 
for  the  purpose  is  Whitcomb  hall,  51  Har- 
vard street,  already  donated  to  directors 
jof  the  Memorial  home  for  th^Jjjmd- to  be 
opened  for  blwd«k».soldiers   and  sailors. 

The  present  owners  of  the  house,  rep- 
resenting the  Memorial  home,  for  the 
blind,  are  Judge  William  T.  Forbes,  Wil- 
liam Woodward  and  Henry  E.  Whitcomb, 
one  of  the  original  donors.  They  will 
continue  as  owners  of  Whitcomb  hall, 
altho  its  use  has  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude men  that  'have  not  been  blinded, 
and  will  back  the  undertaking  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

The  need  of  a  home  of  this  kind  has 
been  felt  for  a  long  time  by  the  civilian 
and  military  relief  service  of  Worcester 
Red  Cross  chapter,  and  the  subject  has 
heen  brought  up  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion by  Carl  Bonney,  chairman  of  the 
department.  The  suggestion  that  Whit- 
comb hall  be  opened  for  the  purpose, 
w£S|£nade  by  Mr.  Whitcomb  and  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  Memorial  home 
directors. 

The  undertaking  is  to  be  financed  by 
the  war  camp  community  service,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  part  of  the  needed  equip- 
ment will  come  from  Camp  Devens.  Word 
on  the  subject  is  expected  today  from  Col. 
Long    and  Col.    Byioade    at   the   camp. 

Clifford  S.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
Worcester  war  camp  community  service 
committee,  has  appointed  a  sub-commit- 
tee to  be  responsible  for  arrangements. 
This  committee,  chairman  of  which  is 
Chester  T.  Reed,  met  last  night  in  the 
new  military  home,  and  discussed  plans 
for  its  opening.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Henry  K.  Whitcomb,  Louis  II. 
Buckley,  Carl  Bor.ney,  .lames  A.  Crotty, 
Reginald  Washburn  and  James  Kerguson, 
representative  in  Worcester  of  the  na- 
tional   war   camp   community   service, 

It    is    planned    to    run    the*  house    as    a 

Clubhouse  during   '.he  day.     There   will   be 

facilities    for    reading     and     writing,    and 

plans   even    have    been   discussed    for    in- 

lling  a   pool    table. 

Whitcomb  hall  will  be  a  temporary 
home  for  disabled  soldiers  returned  from 
abroad,  who  have  n0  other  ta  go  to,  and 
it  will  serve  also  as  lodging  place  for 
soldiers   who  are   stranded   in   the   city. 


JYew  \4o  +  K,   JV.  Vf. ,  "Post 
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ASSISTING   BLINDED    SOLDIERS. 
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School      «<•      Tench      Trades      J*      K«- 
tablished    in    1.111c. 

blinded  soldiers  of  France,  who  for 
folur  /ffe 's  had  no  communication  with 
their  "families  in  the  invaded  districts 
of  the  north,  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  returning-  home  and  learning'  a  trade 
in  the  school  which  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  Fund  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  Allies  purposes  to  open 
in  Lille.  More  than  200  of  these  men 
are  now  scattered  in  various  institu 
tions  throughout  France. 

A.  similar  institution  is  now  managed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Serbian  blind  at 
Bizerta.    and    recently    the    Fund    has 
taken   under  its  protection  S00  blinded 
Italian    soldiers.      Through    the   effort: 
of  the   Relief  Fund.   386  wounded  an( 
blinded   men   have    been    sent   back 
their  hernias  and  taught  an  cccupatio 
The  headquarters  of  the  Fund  in   t 
city  is  at  ,590  Fifth  Avenue. 


Dece.-rw.beTT    IT.,   \<\\j_ 

Those  Maimed  j 

In  Saving  Paris 
To  Stay  onRolls 

Chateau  Thierry  Heroes  To 
Be  Rewarded  for  Great 
Work,  Gen.  Barnett  Says 


Wounded    Are    Cheerful 


Congress  Will  Be  Asked  to 
Find  Berths  for  Those 
Who  Held  German  Drive 


Disabled  marines  who  blocked  the 
road  to  Paris  will  stay  in  active  ser- 
vice as  long-  as  they  live,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Major  General  George  Bar- 
nett, commander  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  yesterday  on  the  Leviathan. 


"Our  men,  who  put  the  cork  into  the 
boitle  at  Chateau  Thierry,  are  not  cry- 
ing-,", said  General  Barnett  at  the  Wal- 
dorf. "Men  who  lost  arms  or  legs 
say  they  are  happy  because  their  sight 
remains.  The  few  who  arc  blinded 
still  smile.  That's  the  spirit  „jBrfw##r 
men,  and  it  will  always  live.  They're 
asking  for  nothing.  But,  once  a  ma- 
rine, always  a  marine. 

"We've  been  assured  that  legislation 
will  be  provided,  if  necessary,  to  take 
care  of  our  boys.  They  will  be  trained 
in  special  shore  work  and  will  bi  "per- 
mitted always  H  ,v»ar  the  uniform  of 
which  they  are  s  i  pr. Suit.  The  depart- 
ment has  agreed  that  our  wounded  men 
shall  not  be  mustered  out.'* 

Marines  Saved  Paris 

General  Barnett  said  that  but  for  the 
heroism  of  the  marines  at  the  critical 
moment  in  plugging  the  gap  in  the 
Allied  lines  Paris  would  have  been 
captured.  "That  was  the  desperate  in- 
stant of  the  war,"  he  said,  "and  I  hes- 
itate to  think  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  world  events  to-day  if 
Foch  had  not  hurled  in  our  men  when 
he  did.  The  division  which  sustained 
the  last  hope  of  civilization,  besides 
marines,  was  composed  of  the  9th  and 
23d  Infantry,  the  17th  Artillery  and  the 
11th  Engineers.  Brigadier  General 
Harbord,  U.  S.  A.,  was  in  command. 

"After  the  battle  General  Harbord 
was  promoted  and  the  French  com- 
mander pinned  a  marine  badge  on  his 
tunic  Ton  belong  to  the  marines  as 
well  as  the  regular  army  for  the  rest 
of  your  life,'  said  the  general.  Our 
men  felt  that  no  finer  tribute  could 
have  been  paid  to  a  fighting  officer". 
Gives  "Gobs"  High  Praise 

General  Barnett  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  work  of  the  navy  in  convoying 
troops  across  the  Atlantic.  "Although 
I  never  have  known  of  any  difficulties 
between  the  marines  and  sailors,  I  have 
heard  of  the  popular  superstition  that 
bad  blood  exists  between  the  two  j 
branches  of  the  service.  1  want  to  say  ' 
that  we  have  acquired  a  great  mutual 
respect  for  each  other.  In  my  opinion, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  war  was 
the  magnificent  work  of  the  navy." 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment General  Barnett  said  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  peace  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  should  be  main- 
tained at  30,000  and  increased  in  num- 
ber as  the  navy  develops.  Before  the 
war  the  marine  force  numbered  10,000. 
The  present  enrolment  is  75,500  men 
and  3.200  officers. 

The  marines  have  won  deathless 
fame  among  the  common  people  of 
France,  he  said.  Peasants  take  off  their 
hats  whenever  they  catch  sight  of  the 
famous  globe  of  "the  first  to  fight." 

"A  certain  prominent  Parisian  told 
me  there  were  three  big  features  of 
the  war,"  said  General  Barnett.  "These 
were  the  first  Marne,  the  second  Marn6 
and  Chateau  Thierry." 


Bostow,    VAa.ss.,    G«lob^ 


Celtic  Brings  2000  More 
Soldiers  Homer  1/ 

Blind  American  Who  Fought  With 
Canadians  Not  Allowed  to  Land 

Won't  Let  Blind  Soldier  Land 

One  soldier  isn't  back  safe  and  sound 
and  doesn't  even  know  whether  he  Is 
going-  home  soon.  He  wasn't  allowed  to 
set  foot  on  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.. His  home  is  in  the  States;  he  lived 
here  for  years  and  was  an  American 
citizen  when  he  went  to  Canada  early 
in  the  war  and  joined  an  overseas  con- 
tingent. 

He  came  back  aboard  the  transport- 
blind.  Both  his  eyes  had  been  shot 
away.  Difficulties  arose.  No  friend  was 
there  to  help  him.  In  joining  the  Brit- 
ish forces  he  renounced  allegiance  to 
any  other  country,  apparently,  and  this 
was  the  trouble  over  that. 

Immigration  officials  seemed  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  "undersirable  immi- 
grant," because  of  his  blindness  and 
because  his  status  was  only  that  of 
a  civilian  so  far  as  our  army  was 
concerned. 

He  was  sent  to  the  detention  'station 
at  Ellis  Island,  where  he  is  probably 
sitting  listening  to  the  harbor  craft 
screeching  and  crooning  their  welcomes 
to  returning  heroes  aboard  other 
transports. 

Corp  Frank  J.  O'Connell  of  East  Bos- 
ton, one  of  that  snappy  Fittons  ball 
team,  came  back  convalescing  from 
"flu"  and  pneumonia.  He  had  charge 
of  a  large  company  of  casuals. 

Herbert  Queliper  of  New  Bedford  of 
the  Navy  was  sent  back  with  a  broken 
leg  that  is  still  far  from  well.  He  was 
caught  in  the  machinery  aboard  a 
destroyer. 
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WILL  AID  BLIND  SOLDIERS. 

Sir   C.    Arthur    Pearson    Coming     to 
America   in   Their   Interest. 

L.ONDC&T.  Dec.  20.— Sir  C.  Arthur 
Pearson',  -  head  of  the  British  National 
Institute,  which  Is  devoted  principally 
to  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  war, 
and  himself  blind,  sailed  today  for  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  main  object  of  his  journey  is  to 
confer  with  those  responsible  for  the 
care  of  American  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war  and  with  the  Canadian  author- 
ities regarding  the  future  welfare  of 
Canadian  soldiers  trained  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  in  Regent's  Park,  London. 


IRS^  WILSON  VISITS  BLIND. 

Mth--Admlral  Grayson,  She  Inspects 
Miss  Winifred   Holt's  Hospital. 

PARIS,  Dec.  20.— Mrs.  Wilson  wen' 
about  Paris  for  the  first  time  today  un 
accompanied  by  the  President.  Witt 
Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  physician,  Mrs.  Wilsor 
visited  the  hospital  for  blind ^gojdjers 
organized  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt  oX  $©» 
York. 


(MRS.  WILSON  FINDS 

SECOND  CARUSO  IN 

BIG  BLINDED  POILU 
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^a^iy  TRUMAN  H.  TALI.EY, 
Special   Correspondent  of  the  Herald, 

[fjopi  1918,    by    Die    AVic    York 

Herald  Co.— All  Rights  Reserved.] 
[Special  Cable  to  the  Herald.] 
PARIS,  Monday. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  President  Wil- 
son  since  his  arrival  in  France   never 
was  stirred  as  hews  day;  when 

he  and  .Mrs.  Wilson  wenl  to  Un- 
American  hospital  at  Nenillr  and  to 
tin-  French  hospital  at  Val  de  <;. 

As  the.v  entered  the  latter  hospital, 
a  big.  bearded  poilu,  blinded  in  battle 
and  badly   wounded,  sang  the  "Mar- 
seillaise" in  a  rich  tenor  \oi<-..  ,,f 
rare  tone  and  beauty  that  Mrs.  \\ 
remarked    that    he    reminded   be; 
Caruso. 


BUND  POILUS 

WEEP  AT 

BOUGHBOYS'  | 

SYMPATHY 

Pathetic  incident  During 
Paris  Celebration  of 
Return  of  Alsace  and 

Lorraine 

By  LIEUT  PAUL  FERIGORD 
(Of  the  French  Army) 

PARIS,  Dec  6— Special  dispatches  to 
your  daily  press  will  have  already  told 
you  how  glorious  was  the  homecoming 
of  our  brothers  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg. 

Many  a  pathetic  incident  took  place 
during  this  National  manifestation 
which  will  never  be  told.  There  is 
one,  (however,  which  impressed  me  so 
deeply  that  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  sharing  It  with  you. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  held  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. It  is  on  that  square  that  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  long  ago  to  each  one 
of  the  larger  cities  of  France.  Two 
among  them  are  profusely  decorated 
and  adorned  with  flowers.  They  repre- 
sent Lille  and  Strasbourg. 

While  witnessing  the  ceremony  and 
observing  the  participants  my  eyes 
rested  upon  several  soldierg  quietly 
sitting  upon  a  bench.  They  wore  dark 
spectacles.  They  seem  to  listen  intent- 
ly. No  doubt  they  were  blind— victims 
of  the  war. 

They  could  not  see  the  happy  crowds, 
th,ey  could  not  admire  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  multicolored  flags  and  banners, 
they  could  not  read  the  joy  upon  the 
races  of  the  men  and  women  they  felt 
rushing  by.  Nevertheless,  they  appeared 
radiant.  Their  souls,  too,  were  aglow 
with  happiness  and  pride.  I  am  certain 
they  could  hear  all  we  saw. 


Made  Vivid  Pictures  of  Scene 

We  little  realize  how  much  of  the 
outer  world  the  sense  of  hearing  or  the 
sense  of  touch  can  reveal  to  us.  The 
eye  is  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  most 
reliable  way  we  possess  of  receiving  im- 
pressions of  external  things,  so  the  other 
senses  often  grow  lazy  because  too  sel- 
dom called  upon.  When  wounded  in 
1915,  I  lost  my  sight  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  I  noticed  that  with  the  sense 
of  hearing,  memory,  and  a  little  con- 
structive imagination  one  could  form  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  one's  surroundings 

Observing  these  blind  men,  I  saw 
how  busy  their  minds  were  interpreting 
all  the  noises  about  them.  I  listened 
with  them.  They  could  hear  the  thou- 
sand voices,  the  soulful  laughter,  the 
feverish  applause,  the  patriotic  hymns 
the  martial  bands,  the  exulting  chimes' 


the  occasional  roaring  of  the  large 
planes  flying  low,  the  vigorous  tramp 
of  the  soldiers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  this  rich  sup- 
ply of  suggestions  they  made  for  them- 
selves a  picture  of  the  celebration  sur- 
passing in  splendor  the  very  reality.  No 
face  about  me  did  have  that  beatific 
expression  which  bespeaks  perfect,  com- 
plete happiness. 

Among  the  spectators  whose  sympa- 
thetic attention  their  presence  had  at- 
tracted, I  noticed  two  American  soldiers. 
They  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
their  French  comrades.  I  spoke  to  them. 
They  were  munition  truck  drivers;  Chi- 
cago was  their  home. 


Doughboys  Meet  Poilus 

One  of  them  said:  "I'd  like  to  go  and 
shake  the  hand  of  those  fellows;  ^they're 
some  soldiers  those,  I  bet." 

I  took  them  to  the  blind  poilus.  I  ex- 
plained that  two  Americans  wished  to 
meet  them.  They  stood  up  and  with  a 
smile  stretched  out  their  hands.  The 
boys  in  khaki  took,  them  and  held  them 
almost  respectfully.  I  ventured  a  word 
of  sympathy,  and  one  of  them  an- 
swered:   "It  was  worth  it   monsieur." 

I  then  asked  the  blind  soldiers  what 
part  of  France  they  were  from.  They 
were  all  either  from  Alsace  or  Lorraine. 
That  was  why  they  had  been  brought 
here.  , 

One  of  the  American  boys,  turning  to 
me,  asked:  "Lieutenant,  how  do  you 
say  in  French,  "Three  cheers  for  Al- 
sace-Lorraine?" 

I  told  him:  "Say  'Vive  I' Alsace-Lor- 
raine.' " 

Three  or  four  times  he  cheered,  with 
a  genuine  accent  of  sincerity:  "Vive 
l'Alsace-Lorraine." 


Tears  From  Blind  Eyes 

One  of  the  French  soldiers  answered 
in  French,  which  I  immediately  trans- 
lated: "It  is  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  go  nome  and 
that  our  mothers  can  bring  out  the  tri- 
color which  they  had  to  keep  hidden  for 
47  years." 

"You  may  be  sure,"  replied  the  Amer- 
ican, "you  won't  have  to  hide  it  no 
more." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  from  under 
the  dark  spectacles. 

The  American  soldiers  dug  down  In 
their  pockets,  brought  out  half  a  dozen 
cigars,  and — supreme  token  of  friend- 
ship in  the  Army— offered  them  to  the 
poilus.  I  felt  they  were  parting  with 
the  most  precious  thing  they  had. 

Now  and  for  many  months  to  come, 
such  tears  as  those  of  the  blind  French 
soldiers  will  wet  the  cheeks  of  many  a 
mother,  not  only  from  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, but  from  every  city  and  hamlet  in 
France,  tears  of  joy,  as  a  silent  tribute 
of  loving  gratitude  to  the  American 
people. 

And  knowing  you  as  I  do.  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  prize  these  more  than  all 
the  honors  that  Paris  and  London  are 
thinking  of  showering  upon  you. 


BoS"£ow,,    Ma.S5.,    GrUbe- 


Dec^wiber  30»  \°il£. 

TO  START  INSTITUTIONS 

FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 

HALIFAX,  N  ST,  Dec  !#- Sir  Arthur 
Pearscn,  the  blind  publicist,  who  played 
a  prominent  part  during  the  war  in  or- 
ganizing- relief  institutions  for  soldiers 
similarly  afflicted,  and  whose  most  nota- 
ble achievement  in  this  connection  is  the 
great  educational  establishment  known 
as  St  Dunstan's,  arrived  here  today  on 
the  steamship  Carmania  from  Liverpool. 
He  will  interview  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can authortiies  in  order  to  secure  the 
operation  of  similar  establishments  for 
blind  soldiers  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 


iblicist  Arrives 


HALIFAX,  Dec.  30.— Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, the  blind  publicist,  who  played  a 
prominent  part-  during:  the  war  in  or- 
ganizing,'relief,  institutions  for  soldiers 
similar!?  afflicted,  and  whose  most  not- 
able achievement  in  this  connection  is 
the  great  educational  establishment 
known  as  St.  Dunstans,  arrived  here 
to-day  on  the  steamship  Carmania  from 
Liverpool.  Sir  Arthur  will  interview 
Canadian  and  American  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  similar  es- 
tablishments for  blind  soldiers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantio. 
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